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HE Murngin tribe is situated on the western shore of the gulf of 

Carpentaria where this body of water joins the Arafura sea in North 
Australia. It is one of eight tribes within this general area having the 
type of kinship here described. 

The Murngin are organized into local clan hordes, which are regrouped 
into the moieties called Yir-i-tja and Du-a. The clans and moieties possess 
multiple totems. A number of ceremonies connected with the various 
totems are celebrated by all the clans during certain periods of the year. 

The Murngin system of kinship has the classificatory method of group- 
ing in common with the other tribes of Australia whose method of reckon- 
ing has been studied. Ego’s father and his brothers are all called by the 
same term as the father; ego’s mother and her sisters are given one rela- 
tional name. Ego’s father’s father and his brothers are given the same term. 
All the sons of father’s father’s brother would be called father; and all 
the sons of these “‘fathers’’ are brothers. As for ego’s sons and the son’s 
sons’ generations, with this principle operative, a large number of rela- 
tives very distantly connected by actuai blood ties are called brother, 
father, and so on. This method of grouping of course applies to all other 
lines of descent recognized in this kinship system. 

All people are related to ego whether they be in his own or in neighbor- 
ing tribes. This relationship may be actually consanguine or only tribal. 

There is no reckoning of descent by affinity alone? among these people, 
who thus conform to the usual Australian grouping. 


1 This paper is based on field work done in 1927-1929 under the auspices of the Australian 
National Research Council and the Rockefeller Foundation and under the direction of Pro- 
fessor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. 

* The Tiwi of Melville Island, as well as certain other exceptional tribes, do use this 
un-Australian method of grouping. 
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TERMINOLOGY 


The following are the Murngin terms with their descriptive English 
equivalents. (See the Murngin Kinship chart) 


m.’s m.’s m.’s_ br.’s son’s son’s 
son’s son 


galle 

m.’s br.’s dtr. (wife) 

m.’s br.’s son 

m.’s br.’s son’s son’s dtr. 
m.’s br.’s son’s son’s son 


mari 

m.’s m. 

m.’s m.’s br. 

m.’s m.s br.’s son’s dtr. 

m.’s m.’s br.’s son’s son 

m.’s m.’s_br.’s son’s son’s son’s 
dtr. 

m.’s m.’s br.’s son’s son’s son’s son 


mokul numeru 
m.’s m.’s br. dtr. 
m.’s m.’s br. son’s son’s dtr. 


marelker 
m.’s m.’s br. son 
m.’s m.’s br. son’s son’s son 


momelker 

m.’s m.’s m.’s br.’s dtr. 

m.’s m.’s m.’s br.’s son’s son’s dtr. 

m.’s m.’s m.’s br.’s son’s_ son’s 
son’s son’s dtr. 

natchiwalker 

m.’s m.’s m.’s br.’s son 

m.’s m.’s m.’s br.’s son’s son’s son 

m.’s m.’s m.’s br.’s_ son’s son’s 
son’s son’s son 


m.’s m.’s m.’s br.’s son’s son du-e 
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f.’s f.’s f.’s sis.’s dtr. kutara 
f.’s sis.’s son f.’s f.’s f.’s f.’s sis.’s dtr.’s son 
f.’s sis.’s dtr. f.’s f.’s f.’s f.’s sis.’s dtr.’s dtr. 


f.’s f.’s sis.’s dtr.’s son 
f.’s f.’s sis.’s dtr.’s dtr. 
sis.’s dtr.’s son 
sis.’s dtr.’s dtr. 


waku 
f.’s f.’s sis.’s son 
f.’s f.’s sis.’s dtr. 


sis.’s dtr. 

sis.’s son dumungur 

fs f.’s f.’s f.’s sis.’s dtr.’s dtr.’s son f.’s f.’s f.’s f.’s f.’s sis.’s dtr.’s dtr.’s 
f.’s f.’s f.’s f.’s sis.’s dtr.’s dtr.’s dtr. son 

f,’s f.’s sis.’s dtr.’s dtr.’s dtr. f.’s f.’s f.’s f.’s f.’s sis.’s dtr.’s dtr.’s 
f.’s f.’s sis.’s dtr.’s dtr.’s son dtr. 

f.’s f.’s f.’s sis.’s dtr.’s dtr.’s son 
kaminyer f.’s f.’s f.’s sis.’s dtr.’s dtr.’s dtr. 
dtr.’s son f.’s sis.’s dtr.’s dtr.’s son 
dtr.’s dtr. f.’s sis.’s dtr.’s dtr.’s dtr. 


A glance at the list shows many duplications of terms; few terms des- 
ignate but one person; and frequently a man and woman are called by 
the same term. 

In ego’s line and generation, older and younger brother are differen- 
tiated on the basis of time and of birth. The son of an older brother of 
one’s father or a younger brother of one’s father is classed in the same way 
as older or younger brother according to the time of his birth. There is 
no term for older or younger sister. Only brothers, blood and tribal, are 
called wawa and yukiyuko, and only blood and tribal sisters are termed 
yeppa. Son and daughter, actual and tribal, are gatu, and no other rela- 
tive is referred to by this name. One term is unique for, and applied to 
both tribal and blood son’s son and son’s daughter; and one for daughter’s 
son and daughter’s daughter; tribal and blood father’s father and father’s 
father’s sister are the only marikmo. Bapa is used only for father, and 
mokul bapa (mokulmal) only for father’s sister. 

Mother’s father (nati) and father’s mother (momo) who are brothers 
and sisters have a different term applied to them. They describe only the 
people the English system would refer to as mother’s father and father’s 
mother, if we added tribal relatives to their system of kinship. 

The rest of the nomenclature might refer to a number of people, e.g., 
not only does arndi designate ego’s mother and her sisters, acutal and tribal, 
but also mother’s brother’s son’s daughter. 
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Terms for a number of relatives both male and female are: mari, due, 
galle, kutara, waku, gurrong, and dumungur. Terms which apply to a 
number of relatives but use different terms for the male and female siblings 
are: (for the male) gawel, marelker, natchiwalker; and (for the female) 
momelker, mokul, and arndi. 

There is no extraneous meaning in the terms themselves, they are purely 
kinship designations, though the endings have a modifying effect. The 
suffix ‘‘elker’’ (unker, alker), means little one, or smaller. Mother’s father 
is called nati; mother’s mother’s mother’s brother’s son is named natchi- 
walker (little nati) and frequently referred to as little nati (nati u-tji-wal’- 
la). Nati’s sister, momo, (father’s mother) has been changed to momelker, 
the sister of natchiwalker. Mari (mother’s mother’s brother) has been 
changed to marelker (son of mari), but a new term has been made to des- 
cribe the sister of Marelker. Due has been altered to dumunger (little due). 

The Murngin recognize part of this linguistic modification. This is 
particularly true of natchiwalker; but dumungur, momelker, and marelker 
are not seen as modifications of the original term. 

The data force the following questions: (1) Are all the uses of a term 
equal in importance? (2) Is only one prominent? (3) Have the others been 
patterned upon this fundamental one? The answer to the first two ques- 
tions is, No; to the last, Yes. The proof will follow later. 

The real due is sister’s husband (also his sister), who is father’s sister’s 
son, and the reciprocal galle (mother’s brother’s son or wife’s brother) 
is the true galle. ““My true waku” is my sister’s son or daughter’s husband 
and sister’s daughter. Arndi and gawel are mother and mother’s brother. 
Momo and nati and kaminyer (reciprocals) only appear once in this sys- 
tem. The fundamental relationship of mari is that of mother’s mother 
and mother’s mother’s brother. Mother’s mother’s brother’s son and daugh- 
ter are the proper mokul and marelker. The real momelker and natchi- 
walker are mother’s mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter and son, or the 
wife of mari and her brother. The true kutara are sister’s daughter’s son 
and sister’s daughter’s daughter; the fundamental gurrong, father’s sister’s 
daughter’s son and father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter; and the primary 
dumungur, father’s sister’s daughter’s davghter’s son and his sister, or 
the female kutara’s husband and his sister. These terms, either completely 
cr with slight modifications, have been repeated through alternating 
generations, and laterally through the patrilineal lines. 

This asymmetrical cross-cousin marriage causes a male relative in the 
third patrilineal line to the left of ego and a female relative in the third 
patrilineal column to the right of ego to go unmated (in the kinship system) 
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dumungur dumungur => 
f.f.£.£f.sis.dtr.dtr.dtr. £.£.£.£.f.sis.dtr.dtr.s. 
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momo nati = mari mari 


f.m., mf | m.m. m.m.br. 
arndi gawel = mokul numeru marelker 
m. m.br. | m.m.br.dtr. m.m.br.s. 
| | 
galle mari mari 
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urngin Kinship System. 
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or a never ending addition to this system to bring about a symmetrical 
form, but as one line is added to each side of the system a new one is 
necessary, unless some device is created to throw this additional line back 
into the kinship. This has been done by the natives. Natchiwalker marries 
mari (not mari as mother’s mother); gawel marries a distant mokul and to 
the left of ego dumunger marries another kutara, and waku another 
gurrong. 

The second ascending generation is called the head (lia) of the kinship 
system (gurratu), the second descending is called the foot (dvel-«tf-yT) 
and the lines of descent are known as paths (badjiwar). This limitation 
is purely arbitrary, since marikmo’s father and mother have to be recog- 
nized on the principle that all people are relatives, and maraitcha’s son 
and daughter must also have a kinship term. A system must be devised 
to fit these needs. Among some people all such kin are lumped under the 
general heading of the terms used in the last ascending and descending 
generations. This is not done among the Murngin. Marikmo’s father is 
old gatu and the latter’s father is wawa. Nati’s father is gawel and 
his sister arndi; their first ascending generation is gawel. The other 
lines continue alternating as they do in the five generations. The son of 
maraitcha is gatu. 

With four waku, arndi and gawel, three dumungur, natchiwalker, 
kutara, mari and momelker, two gurrong, due, galle, marelker, and mokul 
in the system, it might be asked how the native indicates to which mari, 
waku, and so forth, he is referring. He could give the actual names of the 
persons, and with an individual under discusison this is done; but frequent- 
ly the older men and women discuss the gurratu as an abstract system. 
They then use the following method: waku becomes (1) my own true 
waku, the son of my yeppa; (2) old waku, the son of marikmo, and husband 
of mokul bapa; (3) waku, son of kutara, and dumungur. 

Father’s sister and mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter have the same 
name, mokul, with the suffixes bapa and rumeru always added to distin- 
guish them, the first meaning father, and the second tabu. They are very 
different as social personalities, though the word mokul does indicate a 
feeling within the culture that they are alike. 

The most interesting result of a study of Murngin kinship morphology 
is the “urge” for symmetry. One feels this in the native mind, too. There 
is always an unconscious and frequently a conscious desire to “keep the 
gurratu straight.” 
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SOCIAL PERSONALITIES AND FUNCTIONS OF THE yu 

MURNGIN KINSHIP SYSTEM 1S 

to 

Every individual term represents a complex nexus of social behavior “y 
which creates a well-defined social personality. Each of these social per- his 


sonalities is but one element of the larger personality of each individual 


within the society since each individual male has all the male terms in a 
the kinship system applied to him, and every woman all the female terms. pr 
WAWAYUKIYUKO. (older brother=younger brother) - 

There are several varieties of the general type of this relationship. mi 
These differences are a part of the consciousness of the natives when they we 
use the two general terms. The varieties are: (1) Two brothers from the pr 
same father and same mother; (2) two brothers from the same father and for 
mothers who are sisters; (3) from the same mother and two fathers who are to 
brothers; (4) from two fathers who are brothers, and two mothers who are gu 
sisters; (5) brothers belonging to the same clan but only tribal in relation- pr 
ship; (6) brothers from near-by clans; (7) brothers from more remote clans th 
and tribes. The intensity of behavior decreases from the first to the last; Tl 
indeed, the last two varieties may have little in common with the other al 
five, yet given normal conditions, the Murngin and the other tribes with of 
their type of kinship would consider it very wrong for certain, though not th 
all of the rules regulating this relationship, to be broken. Hence it will be se 
necessary to differentiate between the various kinds of brothers.* hi: 

The junior levirate is a prominent mechanism. When an older brother to 
dies the next brother in age and consanguinity receives his wives and be- hi 
comes the father to the children. This is not only a privilege, but also a sc 
duty: frequently wives thus acquired, being past the age of bearing chil- al 
dren or gathering food, are really an economic liability to the heir, yet he we 
must take them and look after them. i 


The junior levirate functions even before the death of the older brother. th 
A gawel (“father-in-law’’) is supposed to give his waku all the female off- 
spring from his wives, but there is a strong feeling that a man who has ac- 


nc 
quired two wives or all the issue of his gawel’s first wife should allow his of 
younger brother to have his share of the women from the gawel and mokul. ar 
Wawa, however, has the first right to them: before his gawel gives the de 
third daughter to the younger man he always asks permission of his older 
waku (the yukiyuko’s wawa). He will say: “It is better that your yuki- ga 
th 
3 An aborigine, speaking fair English, described the first two varieties as ‘““my proper be 
wawa,” the third and fourth as “my proper wawa, but little bit different,” the fifth as T 


“close up wawa,”’ the sixth and seventh as “far-off wawas.” 
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yuko have this woman, for you have two already, and he has none. It 
is better that I have more waku to help me.”’ Unless the wawa (older waku 
to the speaker) is an extraordinarily selfish person, he immediately replies, 
“Yes, you tell him to feed her’’ (give her to him for a wife); and he helps 
his younger brother procure the presents he must give gawel and mokul 
for this new wife. 

Mutual help prevails between wawa and yukiyuko in giving frequent 
presents to gawel and mokul. When wawa is making presents for his first 
wives, yukiyuko gives him spears, game from the hunt, and whatever wawa 
might like to present to his parents-in-law. When yukiyuko’s turn comes, 
wawa is equally helpful. There is no obligation on yukiyuko to make 
presents to wawa for the latter’s right to the galle that are to come to the 
former. Rather, wawa frequently asks gawel to give his other daughters 
to yukiyuko and makes presents to gawel for this purpose. Several motives 
guide him in this procedure. The first is brotherly affection and family 
pride. Own brothers through one father and one mother or father’s bro- 
thers and mother’s sisters are one’s best friends, and most like one socially. 
Then there is frequently the fear that yukiyuko will fornicate with wawa’s 
wives. This is no uncommon thing, and the jungle and Australian bush 
offer ample opportunities for secret meetings. An old man usually suffers 
this indignity from a younger brother in silence since he knows that his 
senility forces his wives to go to other men for sexual satisfaction and that 
his younger brothers who will inherit them are the proper ones for them 
to go to. If the older brother has this situation too forcibly thrust upon 
him by camp gossip, he must attempt to discipline the younger man by 
scolding him,—but “‘he doesn’t talk very hard.’’ Finally, an older brother 
always helps a younger brother to acquire a wife because it settles the 
younger man and tends to prevent his getting into trouble with more re- 
mote wawas, yukiyukos, and other kin, by copulating with their wives, 
thereby forcing the wawa to defend his brother from their vengeance. 

Among younger men this would cause considerable trouble and would 
not happen very often except among tribal brothers, the whole pressure 
of society being against the younger man: all the relatives in his male line 
and those of the clan would defend the rights of the older man and con- 
demn the younger. 

Because all of the members of a group of brothers are all due to all 
galle and the women thereby are the potential wives of all yukiyuko of 
this group, there is a strong tribal rule that no yukiyuko can talk to or 
be near wawa’s wives, but wawa can talk to and be near yukiyuko’s. 
This would not be true of a woman beyond the age when she would be 
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sexually interested in yukiyuko; nor of boys below the age of puberty. 
This rule holds against all yukiyuko no matter of what category (actual 
or tribal) except for blood brothers who had a tremendous love and trust 
ineach other. There are cases of this kind among blood brothers, but none 
were observed of tribal brothers breaking this rule. 

There is still another method by which the junior levirate operates. 
A wawa often gives one or two of his younger wives to yukiyuko. These 
wives may merely be those promised by a gawel and for whom wawa has 
made presents (wawa would be forced to obtain permission from gawel in 
this case); or wawa may give yukiyuko wives he has already lived with, 
in which circumstances permission need nct be asked. 

If wawa has four or five wives, he may say to a single yukiyuko, 
“You se2 that one—you. take her and feed her.’”’ Yukiyuko usually says, 
if wawa is an old man, “No, you are an old man. I'll wait until you die, 
then I’ll have them all.” ““Wawa replies, ““No, you take her now, yukiyuko. 
I have many wives and you have none.” Yukiyuko then takes her, and 
she belongs to him permanently. Wawa loses all right to her sexually and 
economically, and she cannot be returned to him. If yukiyuko dies, his 
new wife would go to his younger brother, even though he were not consan- 
guine but only tribal. 

Ordinarily the older brother would present his younger brother with a 
wife if particularly pleased with yukiyuko’s successful termination of 
a punitive expedition against common enemies, or for some other exploit 
the older brother admired. 


One of Warlumbopo’s older brothers (actual) had been ambushed and severely 
wounded by a tribal yukiyuko. He crawled away from the scene of the attack in 
an endeavor to get back to his own country and totem well. He was too weak. He 
said to his wives, “I’m dying; when I’m finished, you put me in my grave here and 
go straight to Warlumbopo and tell him.” 

Shortly after this Warlumbopo walked into the camp of the dying man. He 
cried and cried. The old man, now very near death, raised himself and performed 
his death dance—that of the Black Duck, his principal clan totem; and while he 
danced he cried out the call of a duck flying home. He was sending his spirit back 
to his clan well. He fell back dead. , 

Warlumbopo wailed for his dead brother. He refused to allow the wives of the 
dead man to bury him. “I'll cry no more for you. I’ll not show my sorrow now. 
I’ll buy you back first.” He went down to the country where the brother had 
been mortally wounded; through cunning and skill he killed the slayer of his 
wawa and escaped. He returned to his dead brother and buried him. 

Daurlung, an older brother to Warlumbopo and younger to the dead man, 
arrived. Warlumbopo sang to his brother the totem song and thereby told him of 
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their brother’s death since the name of the dead is taboo. Daurlung said, ‘“We’ll 
get all our Retarngo people and go fight them.”” ‘‘No,” said Warlumbopo. He had 
not told Daurlung of his killing their brother’s slayer since the latter had been a 
good friend of Daurlung’s. Daurlung said, “Yes, we must go kill our brother’s 
slayer.”” “You can’t kill him now.” “Why?” “He’s dead.” “Who killed him?” 
“] did.” “My own brother! Good! I’ll give you two of my wives.” Warlumbopo 
then received two of Daurlung’s wives. 


This episode is given to illustrate not only the operation of the junior 
levirate during the life of an older brother, but also some of the psychologi- 
cal and sociological relations between a group of brothers. It shows clearly 
the solidarity between them, and also its lack between “far-off”? brothers 
since it was a tribal brother from another clan who had killed Warlum- 
bopo’s brother. 

Wawa always is at the head of a family of brothers and has the strong- 
gest voice in their affairs if the father is very old or dead. However, if 
wawa is not of an assertive type while one of the younger brothers is, the 
latter could hold equal authority with him and frequently would have the 
final decision on any problem that confronted them. 

The oldest brother, who has the rights of ceremonial leadership for 
certain of the clan and moiety ceremonies, usually has the next oldest 
help him, and they confer over ceremonial matters on an almost equal basis; 
but, given two personalities of equal strength, the older would be by virtue 
of his age the more powerful in family affairs. 

Usually two brothers cooperate in making a canoe since of all economic 
labors this is the most difficult and extends over the greatest period of time. 
A canoe, too, has the greatest economic value of all the Murngin’s technolog- 
ical articles. Wawa has the greatest control over the canoe, although 
yukiyuko, if a man of will, may have an equal say in its management. If 
it were traded to another group, all the brothers would feel they had an 
ownership in it, even if they had not helped make it. 

The brothers usually have an equal right to the individual property of 
each, although it is definitely known that a spear, a club, a basket, or 
any other article belongs to one man and not to the group. A dog is known © 
to belong to one man, yet the other brothers have a secondary ownership 
feeling, and he recognizes them as secondary masters, much as a boy with 
us may own a dog receiving primary obedience and loyalty from his pet, 
while the other brothers are secondary masters. These latter would look 
upon the dog as their brother’s but as “ours” in relation to outsiders. 

If a son of one of the brothers dies, the others always join in the mourn- 
ing for him in the ceremonial dances. This includes all varieties of brothers 
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within the clan, the activity being really more a clan than a fraternal func- 
tion. 

Among brothers no further removed than the clan periphery fighting 
is not allowed, but among brothers who belong to adjoining clans warfare 
is quite common. 

Although the Murngin and the other seven tribes who share their type 
of kinship have a very strong feeling against the younger brother’s copulat- 
ing with an older brother’s wife under ordinary circumstances, there is 
a period among the peoples practising the Gunabibi ceremony when sexual 
“license” is recognized and even demanded between brothers and their wives. 
This is, however, very strictly regulated; only brothers from more distant 
clans would be invited and allowed to exchange wives for ceremonial 
copulation. The tribal ideal of this custom is that a few nights before the 
end of the ceremony older brothers call their consanguine younger brothers 
and ask the latter to go to the nearby camp of the distant brothers in 
attendance at this ceremony, taking the older men’s wives with them. 
The older brothers in the visitors’ camp do likewise. The men and women 
paint themselves and go into the bush in the nearby jungle for copulation. 
This last night one woman may stay with several men, as always a larger 
proportion of men than women attend. Wifeless brothers of the men ex- 
changing their women usually enter into this ceremony. Although a woman 
may express dislike for her ceremonial partner, her husband forces her to 
accede to his wishes, telling her that otherwise she will be ill. If a young 
man is backward, as occasionally happens with extremely bashful young 
men, the woman sends word that Muit, the great subterranean snake, will 
make him and her ill. All concerned are eager to force the young man to 
accept her invitation. After a man has had intercourse with a tribal bro- 
ther’s wife at the Gunabibi ceremony the husband puts his sweat (the 
husband’s) on both of his guest’s legs ‘‘so that he won’t be sick from it.” 
The men meanwhile have been giving presents to the women for some time 
before this ceremony and the women turn the gifts over to their husbands 
although they frequently keep part for themselves. In reality, there is 
an exchange of presents, as well as of wives, among these more distant 
brothers. 

The above is a tribal ideal. Actually, copulation starts early in the 
ceremony, and in the minds of the natives it is purely a pleasurable act, 
while the last night’s indulgence is a purification rite supposed to cleanse 
a man and woman of any impurities and prevent them from.being ill during 
the period between the present ceremony and the next. The men and women 
have clandestine meetings, but it is generally known which people are having 
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these assignations in the surrounding bush or jungle, and many broadly 
humorous remarks are passed by both sexes about their various lovers. 
However, some men and women would not enter into this earlier secret 
copulation, but would wait until the last night. 

BAPA@GATU. (father=child) 

There are five varieties of fathers and sons, in the following order of 
importance: (1) the blood father; (2) his brothers; (3) fathers more remote 
than the first two, but in the same clan; (4) fathers from nearby clans; 
and (5) fathers from remote clans. 

A definite distinction is made between actual father and father’s broth- 
ers, blood sons and brothers’sons; between father’s own brothers and 
clan brothers of the father. Clan solidarity sharply divides fathers within 
and outside of the clan. There may or may not be a difference in emotional 
feeling between a father or son from a near and one from a more distant 
clan. The usual behavior between father and son may not hold, and gener- 
ally does not, between a distant son and father; frequently, because of the 
opportunities of competition for women between these groups, there is 
actual animosity and warfare. 

Since older and younger brothers are clearly differentiated by separate 
terms and a definitely regulated behavior between them, the relationship 
of bapa and gatu must be considered from this point of view, since gatu 
are wawa and yukiyuko to each other. Does a father distinguish between 
older and younger sons, even though there is no term to express these func- 
tional differences? The answer is decidedly in the affirmative, as will be 
seen below. 

The normal relationship of a father to his son from the period before 
birth until the death of both will be presented in chronological order. 

When a “married” man has no children, he must observe a number of 
food taboos until his wife or wives have borne him offspring, or rather 
until one of them announces pregnancy. Childless men cannot eat por- 
cupine, emu eggs, snake eggs, iguana eggs, turkey eggs, crayfish, large 
barrimundi, or crabs. Even though a man kills or gathers any one of the 
above, he may not eat it if he is childless, unless he acquires the right by 
old age. When a child is born all these taboos are removed, but the child 
must be his own, not that of a brother. 

The ideas surrounding birth give the father a prominent part in the 
procedure. It is believed that the spirit children live in the clan well, 
where the various spirits of the dead and the unborn stay with the clan 
totems. A father dreams that the child comes to him, asking where it 
can find its mother; the father points her out, and the spirit child enters 
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the mother’s vagina. The next day the man informs the wife that she is 
going to have a child, or to test the value of his dream he may keep it a 
secret if it is his first child . The natives believe these dreams are always 
true since a few days later a wife usually tells her husband that she has felt 
the movements of a child within her. The husband knows then that it is 
true. Then he sharpens his spears, re-wraps his spear-thrower, and pre- 
pares to go hunting, for he knows that he will have good luck because his 
child has come from the totemic spirits within the water. He kills plenty 
of game and brings it home. A slight ceremony takes place, after which he 
may eat all food, for according to Murngin thought his wife has conceived 
and he is now a father. This removal of taboos on a man’s diet is one of 
the reasons why a man is eager to have children. 

A child comes from its father’s well on the father’s clan territory, for 
clan descent is patrilineal. Sometimes ihe father may be in another part 
of the country when he has this dream and may dream that the child came 
from the well of the clan with whom he has been living. Then it would 
not only inherit its own clan’s totems, but also those of the clan from which 
it was supposed to have come, yet would be a member only of his father’s 
clan. This new waterhole from which he has come must belong to the same 
moiety as his father’s; for a father to be Yiritja while the son was Dua would 
be impossible. No man has ever dreamed such an unorthodox idea,—either 
because the moiety idea is such a complete part of Murngin thought that 
their dreams conform to it; or the men who have such dreams place no 
importance upon them and forget them. At all events, a child, male or 
female, inherits its father’s clan and totems, ordinarily; and in addition 
occasionally inherits totems of another clan, even though it does not be- 
long to this group. Further, the dream clearly demonstrates a sociological 
connection between father and child even before birth. I have recorded 
no case of a child without the father’s dreaming of its arrival. 

Sometimes a man steals another’s wife while she is pregnant. The child 
when born would consider himself a member of the new man’s clan until 
he was older, then he usually returns to his own father’s clan and identifies 
himself with it, although he may have strong attachments to his second 
father’s group. All this indicates patrilineal inheritance from the actual 
father and his group, not from someone of the same moiety but a different 
clan, also the importance of the actual father in Murngin thought. 

When a man dreams of a child he goes hunting and fishing next day 
and has excellent luck, because the child came from the well water and 
brought luck with it. If a man has more than ordinary luck in the hunt, 
it is sometimes felt that his wife is going to have a child and that he will 
presently have a dream to announce it. 
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Several informants without being questioned declared that a man must 
abstain from the tabooed foods until he has had a child, because this made 
him quiet and settled, so he would stop running after other women and 
would stay in one place to take care of his galle, gatu, and parents-in- 
law. The social implications of this are very important. By becoming a 
father he has finally become a husband; he has extended his patrilineal 
line descendingly and thereby strengthened his own family; and, third, he 
has also through this child strengthened his relationship to his wife’s 
brother, his gawel, mokul, and marelker. For, instead of but one direct 
reciprocal relation with them, he now has an indirect reciprocation with 
each, since his son or daughter calls his galle ‘‘gawel,”’ and has a strong 
bond of mutual aid and obligation with them; his son calls mokul “‘mari’”’ 
and has a strong untabooed attachment to her; and to morelker the son also 
has a strong emotional relationship because ego’s morelker is mari to the 
son. From the discussion of these social personalities, will appear the 
enormous addition to one’s kinship personality through the birth of a son, 
who strengthens the man’s position, adding to his security within the 
clan, the tribe, and with other tribes. 

On the other hand, the birth of a daughter is of equal importance. 
It gives the father added bonds with waku, because the latter becomes due 
to her; it strengthens his position with kaminyer, who is waku to ego’s son. 
A man prefers a son, however, to a daughter because of his value in the 
constant tribal feuds, not only through his own assistance and the aid 
he brings to his relations (as, of course, the daughter does through her 
marriage), but also because almost the entire ceremonial life of the father’s 
clan and tribe is centered around the males. A son inherits the right to 
perform certain dances through his father and never through his mother. 
By a son’s initiation into the various ceremonies the father’s social partici- 
pation is further increased as it would not be if the child were a daughter. 

Each clan has ceremonial leaders for one or all of the ceremonies it 
owns. The leadership is inherited by the oldest son if he is old enough to 
lead it. If not, the next brother of the deceased inherits the right until 
the son is old enough; or at the death or senility of the second brother 
the son becomes leader. The course taken largely depends upon the per- 
sonalities of the two men, but in all events the son is looked upon as the 
heir to these rights. Such ceremonial leadership makes of a person a kind 
of clan headman. 

When a boy is to be circumcised (at from six to nine years of age) 
it is the father who decides the type of initiation ceremony. The other old 
men of the tribe confer with him as to the time, place, and other arange- 
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ments. The father and the mother make presents to the man who paints 
the child’s body in preparation for the initiation. The father is one of 
those who teach his son how to hunt, fight, and conduct himself in the 
best possible way in the practical affairs of life. If he is a ceremonial 
leader, he instructs his son in the routine of songs, dances, and words that 
ma ke up the great ceremonies. 

Before the actual circumcision the neophyte is sent on a journey through 
the country of the various clans to inform the people of the coming ceremo- 
ny and to collect presents. The father may refuse to send his son if he 
wishes; or, if he wants the boy to go, he may order him to leave and to 
take a certain route. No one else could do this. 

A father never corrects his children. This is left to other kin (see mari, 
nati etc.). 

Fathers and sons often cooperate in making a canoe. A son must al- 
ways acquiesce in a father’s request for the use of a canoe, or of any of 
his property. A father occupies a place very much like an older brother’s, 
and with his senility recognized, the oldest son assumes his place as head 
of the family; at least, he is looked to for guidance by the brothers and sis- 
ters. 

Before circumcision, when a small boy finds a wild bees’ nest, the honey 
of which is a greatly prized delicacy, he goes to tell his father (mari, gawel, 
and others, too), who will open the hollow tree for the boy, and allow him 
with the aid of his small brothers to eat all of it, but will not eat it himself 
nor allow anyone else to touch it. This rule is very important, for it rests 
upon a magical idea that the boy will have good luck in the hunt and in 
later finding large nests. Should a man eat any of the boy’s first wild 
bee’s honey, a father would consider this more than sufficient cause to 
fight him. It is the father who would take the initiative in protecting the 
small boy’s interest. 

When a child becomes ill, particularly a son, the father either treats 
him magically or uses native remedies. Should a mother neglect her child, 
or through misadventure allow it to be harmed, most fathers would be 
very angry and beat her, in some cases trying to kill her. 

When a son dies, the actual father and his brothers lead in the mourn- 
ing ceremonies; when a father dies, all the varieties of sons within the 
limits of the clan cooperate in leading these ceremonies. When the bones 
of a man are exhumed after burial, it is the father who opens the grave and, 
with the help of the son’s due (the father’s waku), cleans the putrid flesh 
off the bones. 

The death of a son is a very great loss since there is no one to take his 
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place, but the death of a father is felt less severely by the children. If 
the children be small, they and their mother pass through the levirate to 
the father’s younger brother. If the children are grown, the father usually 
has become very old and his death causes but little loss to his children. 
The death of a father in our own society is felt far more and creates a 
greater social maladjustment than in the native society. The Murngin 
children have been previously calling the father’s brothers father and 
further their behavior towards this younger brother of their father has 
but slightly differed from that towards their own father. The mother con- 
tinues in the same social group and does not go back to her own. Ex- 
cept for the loss of an individual to the family and society which would 
usually be keenly felt by the sons, as would the death of the sons by a father, 
there is no change in the social adjustment of the children or other members 
of the kinship system. 

When a son dies a father beats his own head and attempts to wound 
himself to show his sorrow. 

Thus far the whole relationship in one of solidarity, and little potential- 
ity of conflict appears. 

Murngin polygyny usually means that a man will acquire wives through- 
out his lifetime. Through the operation of tribal laws a very old man fre- 
quently gets young girls for wives. All these women are arndi to the sons, 
but often young men clandestinely cohabit with their father’s younger 
wives. These have to be only tribal relatives of the sons’ actual mothers, or 
such activities would not be indulged in. Even so the practice is considered 
wrong, but the feeling is not strong enough to prevent a sexually active 
son from cohabiting with a father’s wife. Should the old man discover it, 
he would be very angry and reprove his son by calling him a dog etc., but 
it is generally agreed that an old man beyond the age where the sexual 
life interests him would not “growl very hard.” 

Sometimes when a son is too young to marry, a father may take his 
boy’s galle as a wife (she is ‘‘small’’ arndi to the father) to keep someone 
else from getting her, because of the son’s immaturity. The son would 
call this woman arndi until the father’s death, then he inherits her and 
calls her galle. Frequently a son considers it his right to copulate with her 
(not openly), which causes the father much pain. The younger man would 
have abuse heaped on his head, but there would never be a fight over such 
a problem, or any other, between a father and son so long as they belonged 
to the same clan; however, a dispute by sons and fathers outside the clan 
often leads to fights and occasional killings. 

If a daughter runs away from her husband (the father’s waku), the 
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father with the aid of his sons brings the runaway back to his waku. She 
would receive a beating from him and be advised to remain faithful to her 
husband. Quarreling daughters who are the wives of one man are instructed 
by their father to live in peace, for he considers the welfare of his waku of 
the greatest importance. He also keeps his daughter’s totemic name for her 
since she is not allowed to know it. 

MARIKMO@MARAITCHA (diramo and mielk) (father’s father’s 
sister; father’s father;=son’s son; son’s dtr; br’s son’s son; br’s son’s dtr.) 

This relationship conforms to the father-children type, having the same 
five varieties as found in the bapa-gatu relationship. 

The marikmo-maraitcha reciprocation is far less powerful than the 
wawa-yukiyuko, or bapa-gatu relationship. The female marikmo is seldom 
considered at all. A marikmo diramo is of more importance to a maraitcha 
diramo after death than before. It is largely because of this post-mortem 
relationship that the living tie is of importance. 

A spirit child comes from the waterhole of the clan where the spirit of 
the dead marikmo is. This marikmo takes a special interest in the unborn 
child. A maraitcha receives some of his names from his marikmo diramo, 
and the rest from his mari diramo. A maraitcha receives all of his totemic 
names from his marikmo. A maraitcha mielk receives her names from her 
female marikmo and mari. 

When a man dies, the spirit of his marikmo comes out of the well for him, 
and takes the dead man’s good soul back to the well from where it had come 
as a spirit child. When a man lies dying, the spirit of marikmo (also mari) 
comes to his maraitcha and calls for the spirit to come out and join him. 
Sometimes the natives believe that just as the man dies, while the heart is 
still beating, the marikmo’s spirit enters the heart, and that is why the 
heart continues beating. He then takes the soul of the dead man out of the 
heart and leaves for the other world through the dead man’s mouth. Fre- 
quently, the spirit of a dead marikmo fights with the Mokoi (the evil 
ghosts who live in jungles) for the spirit of the dead man, for they claimit 
as theirs. It is for this reason that the father and others paint the body of 
the dead man or woman with the totemic waterhole’s design and sing a 
totemic song to the clan, so that marikmo can hear and lead his maraitcha 
to the totemic well and save it from the attacks of the mokoi. 

When the bones are exhumed the women for a time carry them. A 
marikmo mielk helps in this, but her participation is small and of little 
importance. 

A marikmo diramo has a claim on a man’s canoe. Both male and female 
marikmo seem to acquire what powers they have because they are in the 
patrilineal line and pale reflections of the father. 
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MOKUL BAPA®@GATU (father’s sister=brother’s child) 


There are the same varieties of mokul bapa as of bapa, except that the 
first variety cannot exist in this latter case. The mokul bapa, say the natives, 
is a kind of female father. No taboos surround her relations with gatu 
except the ordinary restrictions between men and women of the same 
moiety. Gatu diramo not only looks upon her as a sister to one’s father, but 
also as a mother of his due, a most important person. Gatu mielk sees her as 
a possible mother of her husband, and, with marriage matters definitely 
settled, would make presents to her as such. Husband’s mother and son’s 
wife are usually together after the second year of marriage. Gatu diramo 
would always go to his mokul bapa among others for food if he were hungry. 

When a man dies and his father is exhuming his bones, all the other 
women relatives are kept back of a windbreak and forbidden to have a full 
view of the proceedings, but mokul bapa is allowed to stand by the men and 
watch, occupying in a lesser degree the position her brother holds in this 
respect. Further, she, among others, is given the bones of her dead gatu 
to carry before they are finally put into a hollow log coffin. 

She occupies as an individual (without children) the same position as the 
father’s brothers, who also call their brother’s children sons and daughters. 
She belongs to the same generation and patrilineal line as father’s brothers 
and except for sex she is in every respect the same as they, and her brother’s 
children treat her with the respect due to their fathers. A better under- 


standing of her position can be gained by examining the relations of brother 
and sister. 


DUE@GALLE (diramo and mielk) (father’s sister’s child-mother’s broth- 
er’s child) 

So far we have only discussed the social personalities in ego’s own patri- 
lineal line. We now turn to two new lines of descent,—the alternating due- 
waku line which terminates in the term kaminyer; and the momo-nati and 
arndi-gawel line found, with galle added, in ego’s own generation and the 
second descending generation. 

This receiprocal has four social personalities: (1) due (man) and galle 
(woman); (2) due (man) and galle (man); (3) due (woman) and galle 
(woman); and (4) due (woman) and galle (man). 

There are five varieties of the first relationship: (1) cohabiting galle and 
due who are actually father’s sister’s sons and mother’s brothers’s daughters; 
(2) cohabiting galle and due who are from more distant clans; (3) actual 
father’s sister’s son and mother’s brother’s daughters who are married to 
other due and galle; (4) galle and due from the same clan as the father’s 
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sister’s husband and mother’s brother; and (5) galle and due from more 
remote clans. 

The due diramo and galle mielk relationship regulates the greater part 
of sexual behavior. The basic idea that a man may have an indefinite num- 
ber of wives but a woman only one husband at a time underlies this most 
fundamental lateral relationship. Given the correlated basic complex of the 
junior levirate, by which the next eldest brother inherits a dead man’s 
wife, it would be impossible not to have polygyny; and it is rather difficult to 
see how any part of the entire system of kinship could exist without the 
levirate in some form. 

A man always tries to obtain his actual mother’s brother’s daughter; 
if he cannot get her, he tries to marry someone as near to her in consanguin- 
ity as possible. 

Usually an older male due and male galle have an understanding that 
their sons and daughters shall marry. Such a betrothal could occur before 
the birth of either child. Sometimes a gawel will promise his wife’s next 
daughter to his waku. Thus, even before birth there is a recognized rela- 
tionship between due and galle. 

There are several degrees of marriage. As soon as a boy is circumcised 
and old enough to understand and remember what is told him, his galle is 
pointed out. At a similar age a galle mielk has her due diramo shown to her. 
This is done by the male parents of both children. 

The young men and women older than the two usually tease the young 
couple with somewhat pornographic jokes about their relationship and its 
meaning in their physical behavior. The youngsters are usually shy and 
ashamed when confronted with such humor; however, as small children, 
when away from the elders, they play house together. They are fully 
aware of the sexual act and of sex differences. 

About the time facial hair appears upon a boy and the breasts of a girl 
swell, that is, when sexual intercourse is in their power and of interest to 
both, they start making love trysts in the bush. They may not copulate 
at first, but they simulate the act in close contact. 

When a girl’s first menses are over, her father (gawel to her due) says to 
her mother (mokul to her due), ““You go make a house for them and fix a 
camp for them. She is big enough now.” It is also believed that menstrua- 
tion is due to the sexual act, and that the blood is not dangerous to a woman 
since it comes from the abdomen and not the heart. 

When a girl has her first menses, the mother and older women put her 
inside a house (no special one) and leave her. She is supposed to remain in 
one place, and move with digging-sticks as crutches. This represents the 
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myth of the two old women who made the present world walking with the 
aid of digging-sticks, the younger of the two was menstruating. 

After this a young couple would start living together and were recog- 
nized as husband and wife. They would have been copulating before, fre- 
quently with the knowledge of the father and mother, but the latter pretend 
ignorance. 

Usually an older man with a wife or two acquires a young woman in her 
adolescent period. A young girl often starts living in her husband’s house- 
hold before menstruation. The due usually takes her for fear of having her 
stolen from her parents by some other due. He has no intercourse with her 
during this period. This may continue for some time until a girl is old 
enough, then he may either without ceremony start actual intercourse, or he 
may take her out into the bush on a ruse that they are going fishing. He 
asks her to get some drinking water or some wood. While she is gone he ties 
a small piece of opossum fur string around his index finger, and when she 
comes back he asks her to lie down. He places the finger inside her vagina, 
then they return to camp, and sexual intercourse starts. This minor cere- 
mony is not frequently practised. 

When an older man takes a pre-adolescent girl he helps the mother per- 
form the ceremony at her first menstruation. After this is over, the husband 
paints her with red ochre (this is always done for mourners after the death 
of a relative to avoid ceremonial uncleanliness, and it is used in ceremonies). 

Ordinarily there is but little taboo on a menstruating woman. She sleeps 
in the same house or camp with her husband though the couple do not 
copulate. The only restriction in daily life is that no man would allow a 
wife or any other woman to go out in a canoe with him during this period, 
for otherwise the great mythical snake, Bapa Indi (Father, Big), would 
swallow them all. The story is told that not so long ago a man took his two 
wives in a canoe for a trip from one island to another. One of them was 
menstruating. When they had gone for a short time Urlunger (Bapa Indi) 
smelt the unclean odor, came out of the subterranean depths, and swal- 
lowed them all. This modern folk-tale, which is believed by all Murngin, 
fits into the tribe’s most fundamental myth of the two old creator-sisters 
who came before the earth was as it is today. The younger was menstruat- 
ing. Her blood fell into the totemic waterhole of the Liaalaomer clan. 
Urlunger (Bopa Indi) smelt it, came up, and swallowed them and their 
children. This forms the basis of the chief Murngin ceremony. 

The above describes how a man ordinarily obtains a wife and what usu- 
ally happens, but often a woman is not taken from her parents for some time 
because her future husband may be away in a more distant clan’s country. 
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Various men may also dispute the right to her, owing to a gawel’s exceeding 
his rights by promising her to several men, or because of a wrong marriage 
of the mokul or gawel, with the true gurrong of mukul demanding the 
daughter and the true waku of gawel claiming her. If the marriage had been 
according to tribal law, the waku of gawel and the gurrong of mokul would 
have been the same person, but with the wrong marriage in the first ascend- 
ing generation this situation would be created, and sometimes considerable 
time elapses between a woman’s being ordinarily taken in marriage and 
when she would be under these conditions. Tribal opinion usually favors 
the descent through the woman, and all other relatives of the girl would trace 
their relationship to her through her mother and not her father. 

After marriage a young man usually lives for a short period of varying 
length with his parents-in-law. After this he may go to his own people and 
take his wife with him. There is often much protest by the wife when she 
leaves her parents, but they aid her husband. When a child is born, the 
parents, if not already with the wife’s parents, return there so they can see 
the baby. This is only for the first child, although the parents of both the hus- 
band and wife are always pleased and anxious to see all the grandchildren. 

When a girl leaves her parents for the first time, a younger brother ac- 
companies "her, a custom called “olokork”. The brother is usually pre- 
adolescent, but sometimes he may be older. He is supposed to look out for 
his sister, seeing that she does not commit adultery, to prevent other men 
from seducing her, and by his presence to protect her from illtreatment by 
* her husband. (The sister’s husband is also due to her young brother, just 
as this younger-brother is galle to her due). The husband looks out for the 
younger man and assumes the place of a father to him during his residence 
there. 

When a child is born the new union is greatly solidified; it now has 
become a fully developed family, and except for the wife being stolen by 
another man there would be little chance of permanent rupture even if she 
ran away. Tribal sentiment would be against her and her paramour or any- 
one who might have stolen her. The children would seldom go with her in 
such a case, and the strong attachment a Murngin mother has for her 
offspring would force her to come back to them. The writer has recorded 
several cases of a woman’s going through the most difficult privations and 
risking probable death to return to her children after she had been stolen by 
a man from another tribe. 

If a camp has been ambushed and the men all killed in a general tribal 
war, the women and children are taken by the conquerors and given for 
wives to the men who are in the right relationship to them. 
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A man acquires wives all through his life. A man who has reached senil- 
ity will give the women he normally gets from a gawel to his younger broth- 
ers or quietly acquiesce in their demands for the women. 

A man wants as many wives as he can get and still keep his peace with 
the other males of his clan. The average number is about three for middle- 
aged men; but there is a recorded case of one native having seventeen wives, 
the majority being obtained by stealing them or killing their husbands. He 
also married ‘‘wrong.’”’ There is a close correlation of having many wives 
with fighting strength, or with being the son of a man powerful in war who 
had thereby acquired a large number of women whose brothers would be 
gawels to the son. A due likes many wives because he tires of cohabit’ng 
with one and because such multiplicity creates more sons and daughters, so 
that he will have more waku, due, and galle, with stronger bonds between 
him and them. 

When in camp a woman sleeps with her back to her husband. If inter- 
course takes place, it is in this position so that no one could be aware of 
what they were doing. 

A due and galle never copulate after a woman is pregnant, lest the 
child be born dead or die early in infancy, the mother’s milk being soured by 
her husband’s semen. If a child is born dead, the parents are blamed. If a 
baby dies, the mother’s brother and father criticise their actions through- 
out the camp in a very loud voice for her and other members of the tribe to 
hear. Since sexual intercourse has usually occurred between the due and 
galle after what they feel should have been the regulated time, they say 
nothing and do not resent the criticism. 

After a child is born, the woman and man wait several days before re- 
suming sexual] relations. The wife goes through a short ceremony that is both 
therapeutic and ritualistic. She goes into the bush with a female relative 
such as momo, mari, or mokul bapa, and places some stones on a fire. When 
these are hot, she squats over the fire, and the other woman throws water 
over the stones. The steam is supposed to heal, cleanse and close her uterus 
and make it small again. 

A woman during this period sleeps facing her husband, who does not try 
to touch her but waits until she turns from him and starts making casual 
conversation. He realizes then that she wants him. After his first inter- 
course with his wife following the birth of a child the husband always rises 
early and bathes himself. If he didn’t he would look like an animal to the 
other men and feel ashamed before them. 

A woman gathers the small game, nuts, bulbs, yams, and other vege- 
table food, as well as all shell food for the family. A man always has first 
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right to the food brought by her. She and her daughters have eaten all they 
wish while gathering it. A wife usually cooks the food she has brought for 
her husband. A large part of a family’s larder is contributed by the wife. 
Big game is supplied by the men, who also bring in fish and large sea animals 
such as turtle, porpoise, dugong, and shark. 

Mutual fidelity is demanded by husband and wife. She is supposed to 
stay away from all other men, and according to tribal law he is not allowed 
to cohabit with any women except his wives. Nevertheless, adultery is very 
common. A woman, if she has not been married before, is supposed to come 
to her husband sexually untouched. The idea back of this is that she has 
always been his wife and could therefore not have had physical relations 
with another man. Frequently women have had intercourse with other due 
before starting to live openly with their own husbands. This causes much 
indignation and usually results in a beating for the girl and a heated quarrel 
between the husband and the lover, who usually allows the outraged hus- 
band to use more vituperation, since he and the tribe recognize that he is in 
the wrong, and it pleases the husband to believe that he has had the better 
of the argument. 

The attitude of the male part of the tribe toward the infidelity of a galle 
may be seen in the following story believed by the natives. It concerns the 
father of Danitcha, Danitcha’s father’s young galle, and her lover. Danit- 
cha is an old man still living and belongs to the people along the Murngin 
borders. It happened when Danitcha was still a fish (unborn), he says, and 
when his father was a young man. We will let Danitcha tell the tale: 


Back in the bush my father came; he called to his young galle mielk; ‘“‘Come on, 
we'll go look for wild honey.”” The woman went with him. Before this she had 
had no sexual relations with him. He saw the tracks of a bandicoot going inside 
a large hollow log. He crawled up to the tree. He said, ‘Come on, you come on 
up and look, too. I think we’ll catch a bandicoot.” She came up. He said, “You 
squat down with your hands on your knees ready to catch him if he comes out.” 

The man was lying down pretending to look into the hollow tree’s hole, but 
he was casting his eye up at the girl’s vagina. “Oh,” he thought, “someone has copu- 
lated with her before, and she’s my galle, and I haven’t.” He knew this because the 
opening was large. He got up. “I couldn’t find anything in there,” he said, “I 
think we’d better go.” “Let’s go drink some good water,” he said. “Where?” 
“This way at a rock pool that I know about.’’ They went to the rock. It rose 
straight into the air and was high like the clouds. The rock had a forked stick 
ladder. It was very long. He climbed up the pole. In the centre of the rock was a 
deep hole that ran through it far down into the earth. It had water in it far 
below, and it stank with the dead bodies of dead women who had been untrue to 
their husbands. He pretended to drink, then came down. “Has it good water?” 
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she asked. ‘Yes, it’s full up. You go up and have a drink. I’ll wait for you.”’ She 
climbed higher and higher until she reached the top. She looked down and the man 
looked small. Then she found the rotting bones of the hundreds of women left 
there to die by their husbands since the time of Wongar because of their adulteries. 
She tried to hurry away. She looked down, the ladder was gone. She cried out. 
“Tue! Due! Due! I’m a young woman and I am yours, you’ve never had me. Look 
at me! This vagina is yours! These breasts are yours! Look!” He looked at her 
and in sign language he told her that she’d had another man. He walked away. 

She cried and cried and looked down from all sides of the rock, but there was 
no way to escape. She cried and cried, but it was no use. She could see the forked 
stick ladder far below, where her due had thrown it. 

The due went to camp. The girl’s mother sent word (she was mokul remaru 
to him and therefore could not talk to him) to ask where her daughter had gone. 
“T don’t know,” he lied, “I’ve been out by myself. She didn’t come with me. All 
of you go look for her.” They looked for five days, but no one found her. The man 
went away quietly. He went to the rock and stood off some distance to see if he 
could see her. “‘Ah, she’s alive yet.”” He made a camp and stayed. At the large 
camp people still looked for her. He came back to the main camp. After six days 
he went again to the rock. The woman was very near death and in a state of coma. 
She was very weak and her eyes were closed. He went back to camp and stayed 
five or six days more and then came again to the rock. He couldn’t see her. He 
raised the forked stick and crawled to the top of the rock. On top it was flat all 
over. In the middle was the deep hole. His galle, while kicking in her death struggle, 
had fallen into it. He took a spear, hooked it to his spear-thrower, and threw it 
straight into the air. The spear came down and went into the rock hole and fell 
into the body of the dead woman. When the spear hit her he could hear the drone 
of giant blowflies flying about in the depths of the rock cavern. He went back to 
camp. Everyone was still looking for the girl. The due joined in the hunt. “I 
think,” he said, “that maybe someone has stolen her, or it may be someone has 
killed her magically.” 

He sent word to all her people to help him find her. They looked for days and 
days but she was never found. This happened in the country of the Nullikan and 
Rainbarngo tribes. 

Sometimes the husbands only keep their wives there a few days to teach them 
a lesson, and then let them return to camp wiser and more discreet. At other times 
the husband takes the lover and wife to this rock and leaves them. When they 
arrive at the rock the husband says. “You two can go get some water.” They 
both go up at the same time. When the woman and her lover arrive on the flat 
stone, he takes the ladder down. One lover cried out, ““What about this woman of 
yours? Don’t you want her?” “Oh you can have her now, I’ll make her a present 
to you.” 


The above story shows not only the feeling of a husband toward a wife 
and some of the standards he applies to her behavior, but also the wife’s 
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feeling toward her husband. It illustrates the attitude towards a woman’s 
infidelity, and in places shows the sardonic humor of the Murngin. Of course 
it is pure folk-lore. It is told to the women and believed by them. It was 
recorded at a time when there was much serious talk among the men that 
two women caught by their husbands in adultery should be sent there. The 
disciplining effect of such a story can be easily seen. 

If a wife continues to be unfaithful, she might be killed by her due and 
members of her own family. Usually the due would depend upon magic to 
accomplish this. In a description of one of his many magical killings Laind- 
jura, one of the black magicians, said: 

“T killed Bunlethank’s galle because he asked me to, and gave me a mag- 
ical killing-stick and his totemic emblem’s string as presents for doing it. 
He wanted her killed because his son was having sexual intercourse with her. 
The husband was an old man and the wife was young.” 

Again in the testimony of Laindjura, the black magician, is found: 
“‘Milanginunga (an old man) asked me to kill his wife because a young man 
was sweethearting with her. He didn’t want to fight that boy because the 
boy was young and strong while he was old.” 

A beating is the usual punishment for a wife’s adultery. Garawerpa, an 
old man of the Daiuror clan put fire on his wives’ vaginas, as did Bin-in-d’4- 
fo when their galles copulated with Willidjungo, the medicine-man. With 
the beating goes a severe tongue-lashing. An outraged wife who has caught 
her husband in a sexual relation with another woman resorts to public abuse 
of her mate for his infidelities. Her obscenity and abuse is usually more pro- 
ficiently and much more adequately expressed than a husband’s. 


At noon one day Bruk Bruk, the young and attractive wife of Lika, who had 
inherited her from an older brother, accused Djolli, a man from a more distant clan 
of trying to seduce her in the bush. A tremendous noise was made in the camp. 
All the relatives of the parties concerned talked at once, and the two men armed 
themselves with spears, spear-throwers, and clubs, and charged at each other, 
exchanging curses. 

Djolli was angry because he claimed to be falsely accused; and so was Lika 
because he knew something was wrong, for either his wife had defended her virtue 
against Djolli, or she had succumbed and then accused him. In either case his self- 
esteem had been injured. Djolli’s wife, an older woman, no longer attractive, stood 
by and instead of helping her husband, the usual thing for a wife to do, she screamed 
at him: “You belong to me. I am your sexual partner. You are like a dog. You are 
incestuous and sleep with your own mothers and sisters. ‘Why don’t you keep 
your penis where it belongs,—in me, not other women?” 


The galle has another recourse. She can attack and abuse her hus- 
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band’s mistress. A wife usually feels that it is the other woman’s fault any- 
way. 

Balliman, a young man noted for his fighting and dancing abilities, so 
camp gossip had it, was Mumulaiki’s lover. Balliman’s wife (he had in- 
herited her), who was much older than he, took her digging-stick and, with 
the aid of much cursing, gave Mumulaiki a thorough thrashing. Both 
women were in a fainting condition when the fight was stopped by others. 
Their heads were cut open, and they were covered with bruises and cuts. 

A further variation in the standards a husband and wife apply to each 
other may be seen in the following account. Here, too, it will be noticed, 
that when due is not very assertive, galle is on more or less equal terms with 
him. 

Di-ma-la’s wife was known about the various tribes as a woman who usually 
had an affair with some other woman’s husband and was not always particular 
whether these lovers stood in the right relationship of due to her. Di-ma-la, too, 
always had a number of affairs. One day his wife abused him for having such 
relationships. ‘‘Yes,”’ he replied, “I’ve got one woman, and you can do nothing. 
You’ve got your lovers—I’ve got my sweethearts. My head can think two ways. 
When you stay quietly by me and have no lovers, I’ll sit quietly by you and have no 
sweethearts.” 


Such an understanding between spouses is most unusual and considered 
somewhat asocial. Ordinarily a husband would feel it his duty to beat his 
wife when she conducted herself in an unlawful way with another man. 

Di’-ma-la, too, would have felt it necessary to beat his wife and condemn 
her for the act if she had been caught openly fornicating with someone. 
Tribal feeling would have driven him to it if his pride had not. 


Five varieties of extra-legal sexual relations between men and women are 
recognized as possible, i.e. the tribe would not condemn them as unpardon- 
able offences against customary law. They are: (1) a condition when either 
the man or woman or both live with a spouse who is carrying on an affair 
without his mate’s full knowledge; (2) runaway matches when the man and 
woman go to a distant clan to live; this is usually a true love match, but not 
always; (3) a union when a man steals a woman from her husband and 
takes her to his own clan; (4) a union when warring clansmen kill off the 
husbands of the women and keep them for themselves; and (5) a union 
where a father gives his daughter to a relative in another tribe who did not 
have a legal claim to her. 

Each of the above is considered illegal and condemned by all people, yet 
each is practised to a considerable degree among all the tribes in this region, 
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and each frequently leads to a permanent union that has full tribal recog- 
nition. 

In the first type of liaison the man and woman usually meet in the bush 
for a lovers’ assignation, which always means sexual intercourse. A man 
ordinarily would choose a galle for such affairs, and a woman a due; but 
they occur between momo and kaminyer, small arndi and waku, gawel and 
waku, and one case has been reported for momelker and dumungur. This last 
is very rare and has a very strong taboo against it. All relationships except 
the above are completely taboo, and no one would any more think of such 
an extra-legal union than a man in our society would consider a liaison 
with his own mother. All the above affairs would be with distant relatives 
and not the actual ones. 

A liaison of gawel—waku usually causes much indignation if it is found 
out, though several cases were observed. This sentiment would not be that 
of the injured wife or husband alone, but also the tribe’s generally. Men 
having such a relationship with waku or momelker would be called dogs and 
considered evildoers even by their own people, who might be defending them 
at the time from the attacks of the girls’ husbands and relatives. The wo- 
man would most certainly receive a severe beating and occasionally be 
killed. 

The regulation that a younger brother is not allowed near an older 
brother’s wife while an older brother may be near a younger brother’s of 
course applies here since except through a wrong marriage all men who call 
each other brothers would call the same women galle, and they in turn would 
call these men due. Even with such limitations the due-galle affair is a most 
common form of adultery because with this one taboo gone there is no 
restriction or tribal taboo to prevent them or to make the most orthodox 
Murngin feel he is doing anything wrong. The next relationship that causes 
the least feeling of social condemnation is that of momo and kaminyer. Of 
course, this would not be actual father’s mother, and brother’s son’s son, 
but a younger woman and a man in this relationship. 

The man’s attitude toward sexual union is one of extreme interest. 
While some speak but little of it, others make sex, food, and war the three 
subjects in their conversation. The women, however, seem even more inter- 
ested than the men. They, too, vary considerably in their attitude; some 
are continually in trouble because of attempting to satisfy their desires by 
seducing young men, while others remain quiet and faithful to one man. 
All the men testified that there were no cold women; or rather, they put it, 
all women were interested in the sexual relation. The evidence seems to 
verify their contentions, but caution must be exercised here since no man 
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would admit that women were not interested in him. A good part of the 
evidence on women’s emotions is not of this kind, however, for many of the 
men were complaining that their wives and other female relatives had too 
great an interest in such behavior. The woman’s attitude will be illustrated 
under the head of runaway unions. 

If a man had a sweetheart in his early youth and the affair terminated 
after he had acquired his proper mates, he must always feed her if she comes 
to his camp, and vice versa. Wives, however, always complain and cause 
trouble for the man who tries to follow this custom because of their jealous 
fear that he may return to this affair. They are anything but hospitable to 
a husband’s former sweetheart who visits their camps. An understanding 
husband will allow hospitality, particularly if he and his wife’s former lover 
are good friends and if there has been no early trouble between the two. 
Otherwise, the husband, too, would forbid a wife to feed her former para- 
mour. 

Lovers’ unions often develop into permanent ones. If there is a dispute 
about a girl between two young men, one of whom has been living with her, 
it is likely that, all else being equal, the lover would get the girl, for, say the 
old men, ““They were sweethearts.’”’ If the woman should be given to the 
other man, the lovers frequently run away, and the tribe later recognizes 
the union (see p. 235). 

A number of customs are connected with sweethearting. A favorite 
time for the assignation of lovers is during the day, for at night the husband 
generally make their wives sit in their own camps. It is during the day that 
the women are accessible, for they are out in the bush and jungle, gathering 
bulbs and shellfish. The young man sneaks up near her and taps a stone on 
the ground. The woman is on the alert and knows what this means. The 
women work in groups for companionship and for fear of being stolen. She 
tells her companions that she is thirsty, or with some other excuse slips 
away to join her lover. 

Another method is for a man to have a woman’s friend,—always a 
woman, too,—drop a certain type of string in the loved one’s basket. If the 
woman belongs to the Yaritja moiety and the man to the Dua he drops an 
opossum fur string into it; if he is Yaritja and she Dua, he uses a red parrot 
feather string. This, of course, occurs only after he feels fairly confident 
that his advances will have a favorable reception. She replies through her 
woman friend, and arrangements are made for a time and place. 

The following incident illustrates the operation of this method, and its 
failure, likewise the feelings of the relatives involved and the general scene 
of a native camp during trouble over adultery. Such camp brawls are not 
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infrequent and play a prominent part in Murngin life. The following geneol- 
ogy is necessary to understand the happenings to be recounted:— 
| = | 
Nar-Narng -o= Ku-tjer-in -o Ban-ai-tji-ma-loi 
ego wife his galle 
| 

Djéwa=g ur -ain-gur -ain 
Son-in-law daughter 

(waku) 


Djowa had been away from home hunting for kangaroo. He came home and 
while looking for tobacco discovered an opossum string in his wife’s basket. Since 
his wife was dua and the string had no red parrot feathers on it, his suspicions were 
not aroused. He was living, however, with his father-in-law, an older man, by the 
name of Narnarngo. The latter’s wife was Yiritja and her basket was hung beside 
that of the other woman. Narnarngo immediately jumped to the conclusion that 
it was his wife the lover’s string was meant for, and that his wife’s paramour had 
made a mistake and put the opossum string in the wrong basket. He was particu- 
larly sensitive to any such attempt, not only because of a volatile temperament that 
always had him in trouble, but also because recently one of his wives had been stolen 
from him. He accused his wife of it. “To whom does this belong?” “I don’t know.” 
After he had questioned her for some time with no results, he approached Ban-ai- 
tji-mu-loi’s wife, who was galle to his wife, and she informed him it was Bengaliwe’s 
string but that she had not put it there, for she had been accused by the husband of 
placing it there since she was notorious for the number and frequency of her affairs. 

Narnarngo began cursing Bengaliwe and accusing him of an affair with his wife, 
but not in his presence. A near relative of Bengaliwe heard Narnarngo’s comments 
and rushed up to the men’s camp where he told Bengaliwe what the old man had 
been saying about him. The accused did not take the charges seriously, and went 
unarmed to Narnarngo’s camp. When he was shown the opossum string that had 
been placed in the woman’s basket, he admitted it was his, but said that he had 
made it to wear around his head (this is usually done with such string where it 
serves only as an ornament). Narnarngo said that Bengaliwe was lying and that 
he had tried to fornicate with his wife. 

Meanwhile another quarrel had developed in the camp because a father thought 
one of the black magicians was trying to kill his daughter. This second dispute 
developed into a general camp brawl, in which Balliman, a near relative of Ben- 
galiwe’s, took part. He loved a fight for the sheer joy of exercising proficiency in 
battle if for nothing else. When his own fight had more or less quieted down 
although all the participants were still excited, Balliman heard Narnarngo once 
again calling Bengaliwe various profane terms but not within the hearing of the 
latter. He went to the accused and told him. “Let us go back and fight him,” he 
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said. The two took their spears and went back. ‘Why do you keep on saying I 
try to lie with your wife? I didn’t.” Narnarngo called Bengaliwe “deindumeiu” 
(big testicles). Bengaliwe replied by calling Naranarngo Golitchirtommeru (big- 
kidneyed). Both terms designate a man who would break all laws of sexual be- 
havior. 

When Banaitjimaloi heard the quarrel he came over with his four brothers and 
stood back of Narnarngo to help him. He is true galle to Narnarngo. Other near 
male relatives joined each side and a new camp brawl was in progress. No one was 
killed or very much hurt in the fight that followed. It was later ascertained that a 
small boy, unaware of the string’s significance, had taken it out of Bengaliwe’s 
basket and placed it in Djowa’s wife’s. 


Sometimes a woman attempts to seduce a young man into joining her 
for a lovers’ assignation. She usually starts by sending him food. After 
these presents have been given for a while and he is sure of their meaning, 
he usually tells the woman who brings them for her friend to tell the other 
woman where he will meet her. If they have an assignation, he usually makes 

resents to her. Sometimes young men are so very bashful that it takes 
much persuasion to force them into such a union. 


A runaway marriage differs from a union caused by a man’s stealing a 
woman in that the woman gives her consent and such an arrangement has 
the consent of neither her people nor his; whereas in the other case a man’s 
own people frequently support him, particularly if there has been hard feel- 
ing between the two clans and a conscious rivalry for the women of certain 
groups where the two have obtained their women. The runaway case 
usually ends in his and her people attempting to send her back to her true 
due, because it would lead to armed trouble for the man’s people with the 
members of the right due’s clan, and also for the woman’s people if they did 
not condemn the act by helping the true due regain his wife. However, no 
man’s clan would desert him in such a situation to the point of allowing him 
to be killed or attacked by the injured man’s group. Ordinarily, such a 
situation ends in a “growling” match, in which the two sides stand armed 
behind the two opponents, the lover allowing the injured husband to have 
the better of the cursing. Sometimes such a runaway marriage leads to 
permanent union. 

After a couple have been lovers for some time, they may be so fond of 
each other as to risk everything and leave their own kin and go to a distant 
clan. Her people, the husband’s gawel and galle, immediately help the 
injured spouse to regain his wife. The people generally frown upon the lev- 
ers’ attempt. Further, her people consider it an affront to them by the 
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people of her lover’s clan, and it is necessary for them to protest that they 
had nothing to do with the matter and show good faith by helping get her 
back. A woman or a man can take the initiative in a runaway marriage, but 
most of the cases recorded were due to the influence of the woman. 

Monalli had been the lover of another’s wife. He had had trouble and 
had decided to return to his own clan. When he left, the wife went with 
him. He protested, when apprehended, that he did not want her, and had 
asked her to remain with her own husband. The woman herself, although it 
meant a merciless beating, admitted she was the guilty one and still asked 
to be allowed to follow him. 

Inyinyerri, a fine-looking young man, had run away with Raiola’s 
mokul rumeru (sister to the actual one), because they had been having an 
affair and because her due’s people had stolen his own father’s wives, and he 
wished to even the mark. His own people protested that it would cause too 
much trouble and he sent her back by a neutral party to one of her gurrong. 
This was done by giving the neutral man an opossum string with a loop at 
one end. It was put over her head, and she was led to her gurrong who brought 
her to her husband. When he accepted the string, it was realized that he 
wanted her; had he cut the string, it would have meant that he did not want 
her. If she had been dua it would have been a parrot feather string. 

Sometimes when a man is stealing, or running away with, a woman he uses 
the head circlet to take her. This would be unusual. If a galle mielk ran 
away and her father failed in forcing her back, it would be mandatory upon 
him to provide the due (his waku) with a new galle. If he could not, he 
would try to help him obtain another and make presents to him for the loss. 
The same proceedings would be gone through if a man’s wife were childless. 

If a husband runs away from his wife, she goes to his people, usually to 
her mokul (mother-in-law) bapa for protection, until his people brought him 
back or she was given to a younger brother who was nearest of kin, and she 
would remain with the man’s parents. There are cases on record of a man 
freely giving up his wife after she had run away. Daoper, a youngster 
sixteen or eighteen years old, had awife about thirty-five, who ran away with 
another. Her people brought her back to him. Her brother gave her a 
thorough beating because of her conduct, as did the husband, but the latter 
said, ‘“‘He can have her, she causes me too much trouble. She’s too old for 

A custom half-way between a lovers’ arrangement and a runaway union 
is that of two former lovers, when the man, to obtain tribal recognition of 
the union making the woman his wife, walks into the husband’s camp and 
takes her away. The husband always shows fight, but his people on this 
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occasion stop him. There would be a considerable interval before the next 
step was taken, the new couple meanwhile going away to another country. 
When the three meet again, the former husband comes over to their camp, 
eats with them, and accepts presents of food, or the totemic emblem of the 
man. This would mean that they were friends, that he recognized the rights 
of the new due and had given up his own to the woman. This very seldom 
happens, for a man’s importance in society rests largely on a large number of 
galle who bear him many children and gather large quantities of food during 
the great tribal ceremonies. It would only occur when he and the old men of 
his clan had become bored with the actions of the woman and did not wish 
to kill her. 


Although many of the same customs such as the use of a string to bring 
back or take a runaway woman, apply to the stealing of women, this type 
of acquiring a woman nevertheless occupies a rather different place in the 
tribal life and the local organization of the people. If a woman is known to 
be really to blame, this frequently stops all further trouble, but if it is 
believed she has been stolen, difficulties are to be expected. Stealing a man’s 
galle by a member of another clan is a recognized method of insulting all the 
members of the husband’s clan. The clan into which she is taken consider it 
wrong but justifiable under such circumstances, and it pleases them that 
their enemies have lost the woman. 


There is little difference between this method of obtaining a woman and 
the above, except that the husband would be killed before the women were 
taken. There are recorded cases of five or six women acquired by a group of 
clans through a successful ambush. Such capture is not the object of the 
fight, except as retaliation against the defeated clan for their stealing some 
of the victors’ women. 


The gift of a daughter to a far-off due has two varieties according to the 
recognition given by the tribe. If a gawel has no near waku, he is forced to 
find a man considerably removed from him in this relationship, and all 
people feel that he has done right; but if a gawel has a near waku and gives 
his daughter to a distant one, the near waku’s people feel that they have 
been treated unfairly. If they are a strong clan, they force her return. In 
any case there is a feeling of uncertainty about the marriage, and her hus- 
band is apprehensive of her being taken away by her near due. Sometimes a 
man gains permission from his waku to give his daughter to a distant one, 
because of a complex of circumstances, such as: (1) the weakness of the 
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near waku and his clan; (2) the strength of the far-off waku’s clan; (3) the 
near waku’s having a number of wives and no younger brothers; and (4) 
the possibility that the waku may want to go without wives. There are 
two cases of this last on record. The old men usually try to get a man to 
marry and marry properly. Not only is their personal pressure felt by a man 
who does not wish to marry, but the whole impact of society is placed 
against him in hundreds of direct and indirect ways to force this relation- 
ship upon him. It would be a strong man with an intense dislike of women 
who could retain his bachelorhood against such odds. 

The reader may assume from this account of illegal unions that marriage 
is a very unstable institution. Such is not the case. Although love affairs 
are common, a lifelong marriage either of a galle mielk to one due, or to him 
and his younger brothers through the levirate, is the normal thing. Murn- 
gin society could not exist were this not true, as will appear later. 

From the cases of unfaithfulness and the mechanical manner of acquir- 
ing spouses through the relationship of the parents, conjugal love might 
appear impossible. Although rare, it does exist between a fair proportion 
of due and galle. The ideal wife and husband are those who remain faithful 
to their spouses; and on the other hand a promiscuous woman or man is 
disapproved even though not openly condemned. 

To illustrate a man’s affection for his wife: Nimn-yin-’yin had had a 
magically powerful totemic string given him to keep preparatory to its 
being placed upon another’s totemic emblem. No woman may see or even 
hear of such a thing. His galle was burning bush for bandicoots. The fire 
burnt and destroyed the string. All his clansmen and those of the man to 
whom the string belonged were extremely angry. Women had been killed 
before for such an offence. An old man said at the time it was to his clan as 
though she had killed a strong man. Her husband said nothing, but hurried 
her to a mission on a nearby island to shield her against possible attacks of 
his own people. He risked being injured himself for this, but he cared more 
for her. This was not merely because of her economic or child-bearing value. 
He had an older wife, who had borne him a daughter he loved even more 
than his younger wife; and the older woman was still a sexual mate and a 
very able food-gatherer. Yet he told the author he would have let them 
kill the old woman, for she was “rubbish,” but that he liked the young 
galle ‘too much” and he could not let them kill her. 

One further instance may be cited. One of Bungaitjimaloi’s three wives, 
the oldest, was notorious for her promiscuity. She had been beaten not only 
by him, but at one time all the people of a camp had thrashed her for her 
misconduct. Bungaitjimaloi had acquired her by a runaway union. She 
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had been caught in a sexual relation with Bin-djer-pu-’ma. The husband 
fought the lover and then said to everybody he was tired of her continual 
affairs, was through with her, and that she could go where she pleased. 
Then he gave her a thorough beating. One of the older men in the tribe, and 
one of the most intelligent, said, “He won’t give her away. I see inside his 
head. He beat her after he said he’d thrown her away; that shows that he 
likes that woman too much.” He kept his wife. 

Perhaps this seems an odd illustration, but it does indicate a point in 
Murngin psychology. 


A man and all his wives live in the same camp. If he is going on a long 
journey he usually leaves some of them with their parents, taking only one 
with him. When a house is to be built, the women usually construct the 
ordinary windbreak type, but sometimes a man helps them. The husband 
brings in the heavy stringy bark for the small, dome-shaped, bark house 
used by most of the people during the rainy season. The women keep the 
house clean. It is felt that the house belongs to the man and the women. 

The wives live in a fair degree of amiability, but there is sometimes 
jealousy over their husband. 


Dorng, a man past middle age, but still very active, had three wives of whom 
Opossum was the youngest. He complained one day: ‘My wives growl at each other 
all the time. The two old ones are good friends, but they are jealous of Opossum. 
They say to her, ‘Why don’t you get another man? This man is our husband. 
He made our children come. He belongs to us. He doesn’t belong to you.’ Opos- 
sum says ‘Where am I to go? My other due are too old, I’d be the same as dead 
if I lived with one of them.’ The two old ones say, ‘Your first man is dead al- 
ready.’”’ (Dorng’s brother died and he got her through the levirate.) His old wives 
were very pleasant and kind to him, but Opossum was a scold. ‘‘When I want to 
sleep with one of the old sisters at night,”’ he said, “Opossum won’t go to sleep 
as she should. I wait and wait; sometimes morning comes, and fhat woman 
watches and won’t go to sleep. Allright, I wait no longer. I play with her. When I 
do, Opossum growls at me. The old sisters go to sleep, but sometimes they laugh 
at me when I play with Oposum.” 

When Makarolla’s gawel and mokul gave him their second daughter, the first 
daughter, who was his wife, immediately quarreled with her younger sister and 
asked her what right she had to be sleeping with Makarolla, who only belonged 
to her. The first wife said nothing to the husband about her opposition to her sis- 
ter. When her parents heard of this, they said to their older daughter, “She is 
just the same as you. You are our daughter, and she is our daughter. You have 
him for a husband, and we have given her to him, and now she has him for a hus- 
band. She is your young sister, you'll now have someone to look out for the wood 
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for you, and she can help you gather food.”’ This stopped all criticism, and the 
two sisters lived together as wives to Makarolla with the utmost amiability and 
friendship. 


This is the usual situation in Murngin marriage when two sisters from 
one family marry a man. The oldest sister has more power than the younger 
ones. Trouble between wives is only likely when he marries into two clans 
distant from each other. 

A wife has considerable independence. She is not the badly treated wo- 
man of the older Australian ethnologists’ theories. She usually asserts her 
rights. Women are more vocal than men in Murngin society. Frequently 
they discipline their husbands by refusing to give them food when the men 
have been away too long and the wife fears they have a secret affair. 

Husbands and wives are very strongly united through their children, 
for both are very fond of their offspring and extremely demonstrative in 
their affection. To a European the children become almost intolerable in 
their demands on their parents and those around them. 

As an indication of this solidarity, the following is presented. A small 
child had died and been buried. A day or two after this a camp fight devel- 
oped but a short distance from the child’s grave. The voices of the mother 
and father (galle and due) could be heard above the din, first pleading with 
the combatants to stop, and then angrily cursing the people engaged in the 
trouble because it is believed a spirit of the dead should not be disturbed by 
fights until after the last mourning ceremony. It was as father and mother 
that the two protested, but evidently through the child there was a greater 
bond of solidarity between the due and galle. 

When a young due is circumcised, his near galle cut their hips “‘to show 
their sorrow.” A galle always carries her due’s bones after they have been 
exhumed. 


DUE DIRAMO2GALLE DIRAMO. (father’s sister’s son = mother’s 
brother’s son) 

There are as many variations in the due diramo and galle diramo rela- 
tionship as in the due diramo and galle mielk type. 

This is one of the strongest relationships between men. The actual 
brothers of ego’s wife (who is the daughter of mother’s brother) and the con- 
sanguine father’s sister’s son (who is the husband of ego’s sister) have the 
strongest bond of any of the male due and galle. Each always comes to the 
other for assistance when he gets into trouble. When a man is giving presents 
to gawel for gawel’s daughter, he also offers them to galle diramo because he 
is brother to the wife. 
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When Narnarngo got himself into trouble with Bengaliwe ... due 
immediately came to his assistance (see p. 234). This is only one case of 
scores recorded by the writer. 

Due and galle engage in many enterprises together, such as canoe build- 
ing. The bond between them finds a full expression in all the everyday act- 
ivities of life. When a man is in trouble and needs a good supply of weapons, 
it is always his brothers, due and galle who loan him extra spears and clubs 
and who come to his assistance. 

A young galle always accompanies his sister when she goes to l've with 
due, and the husband looks out for him as though he were his own child. 
The young galle sees that his sister does not conduct herself improperly. If 
a due’s wife ran away, galle would be first to look for her and bring her back. 
Although there are strong taboos on the sister-brother relationship, if her 
conduct were provocative enough, the brother in his capacity of galle to his 
male due would beat her. 

Male due and galle have added strength given to their relationship 
through indirect ties, because due’s son and galle’s daughter will later be 
husband and wife; and galle will later be, or is, gawel to due’s son, just as 
due is waku to galle’s father. This last relationship is one of the most bind- 
ing in Murngin society, and by indirect relationship it occurs twice in the 

“reciprocity that exists between galle and due: due’s son is waku to galle, and 
due is waku to galle’s father. 

The full position of due diramo and galle diramo cannot be realized 
until one studies the behavior of yeppa and her brother and her position as 
the wife of due. The due’s position therefore includes the following rela- 
tionships: (1) to his wife; (2) to galle’s father; and (3) his son’s relation- 
ship of waku to due’s galle. Everyone of these elements contributes appre- 
ciably to the solidarity of the two men. Many elements make for conflict if 
the marriage is normal, but this is overcome with great brilliance in social 
engineering by the Murngin. 

Galle diramo and due mielk have little direct relationship. Their entire 
conduct is a pale reflection of the other galle diramo and due diramo reci- 
procity. Galle diramo marries mari mielk and his wife’s relatives belong to a 
different line from that of due mielk; due mielk’s husband is kutara in still 
another line. 


GAWEL@WAKU (diramo and mielk) (mother’s brother@sister’s child) 
There are two types of the waku-gawel relationship, since there are both 


a male and female waku, the male relationship being the important one and 
the female waku of little importance. There are six varieties of the gawel 
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and waku diramo type. They are, in descending order of significance: 
(1) the consanguine mother’s brother (gawel) and sister’s son, the latter 
having the fomer’s daughter as a wife; (2) mother’s brother whose daugh- 
ters have been given to waku’s brothers; (3) consanguine mother’s broth- 
ers, but with no daughters given to the sister’s son; (4) near mother’s 
brothers and sister’s sons; (5) distant mother’s brothers and sister’s sons, 
who have a trading reciprocation; and (6) distant mother’s brothers and 
sister’s sons. 

The first three and the fifth are the important varieties in the eyes of the 
natives. The fifth will be treated by itself, since it includes other elements 
of the Murngin culture either latent or non-existent in the relationships so 
far studied. The fundamental facts are that mother’s brother is the man to 
whom sister’s son looks for a wife; and that accordingly waku is the man 
from whom gawel receives many presents and favors. 

As soon as a boy is old enough to comprehend, his parents point gawel 
out to him, or a gawel may tell the boy that he is his potential father-in-law 
and as such must receive special attention. This means that throughout 
waku’s life he is always giving presents to gawel. The latter at times returns 
them. All the articles of the daily diet and material culture are included in 
this gift-making. When a waku has been initiated into the tribal secrets to 
the point that he knows and has seen his Ranga (totemic emblem) he often 
gives the string off it to his gawel. This is the finest gift one man could make 
to another, unless it were the Ranga itself or a hair belt made from a dead 
clansman’s hair. In a way any of these presents would give an important 
part of the social personality of the waku to his gawel. They are always 
more numerous from the younger man to the older, but when a gawel re- 
ceives Ranga string, a Ranga, or the hair belt, he must reciprocate giving a 
return present to show his appreciation, or he would offend his waku. 

When a gawel gives his daughter to his sister’s son, this is not merely a 
gift, for the waku by tribal law has a right to her and would fight for her if 
the gawel tried to give her to someone else. He would also feel that he had 
the right to gawel’s wife’s second daughter and the privilege of declining the 
offer of a third daughter. There would be an obligation, too, on gawel to 
give his waku another wife if the first were barren or died before giving birth 

toachild. If a waku’s wife runs away from him, his gawel would under al- 
most all circumstances do everything possible to get her back for the hus- 
band. If hedid not, he would feel obligated to give the waku another daugh- 
ter in her place. 

A gawel decides when the waku should receive his daughter, or in other 
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words, he really determines when the tribe shall give its complete recogni- 
tion to the marriage. 

A group of brothers who were gawel would be divided up according to 
seniority among a group of waku who were brothers. The oldest gawel 
would have the oldest waku, and the next oldest gawel would have the next 
oldest waku. This is the ideal but it is not always realized. The same is true 
of the first wife giving her first two daughters to the oldest waku and the 
next daughter to the next oldest waku. 

When a gawel decides to give recognition to a marriage of his daughter 
toa waku he instructs his wife (mokul rumeru to the waku) to build a camp 
for the two; and for a time residence is matrilocal. 

When it is decided that a waku is to get a gawel’s daughter, the gawel 
shows his pleasure by giving presents to his due who is the boy’s father, 
and also to his sister who is the boy’s mother. The boy’s mother would re- 
ceive more than the father. A gawel is pleased, because a waku is like a 
second son to him, and he has strengthened his position in the tribe by this 
marriage tie to another clan, whereas a daughter is of little use in time of 
war. A waku would be of great help, both because of himself and his 
brothers, but also because of waku’s other relatives. 

Such a relationship would also prevent trouble. “If my bapa and my 
gawel tried to fight, I’d stop them,” is a favorite remark among the Murn- 
gin men. “I wouldn’t know which one to help. I wouldn’t know which one 
to fight. I’d stop both of them.” This demonstrates clearly the strong bond 
between these relatives. Sometimes a waku’s gawel is not galle tothe waku’s 
father except distantly. Obviously, given the above feelings the gawel- 
waku relationship adds much to the strength of a clan and at the same 
time helps prevent trouble between the two groups. 

If a fight developed, gawel would help waku with the loan of his spears 
and if necessary by fighting for him. His own sons would also aid his 
waku, their due. A waku is taught much of what he knows about fighting 
and hunting from gawel. If the older man is a magician, he also teaches 
this art to his waku. 

Gawel uses waku’s property or vice versa with the freedom of a brother 
or father. If gawel’s wife is misbehaving, waku tries by indirect threats 
of death to make her conform to the tribal ideal of conduct. 

Sometimes a gawel promises a waku his daughter, the boy makes pres- 
ents to him for a long period of time, yet the gawel then refuses to give 
him the girl. This means trouble. Strong pressure would usually be put 
upon the older man to force him to give her to the boy. This might end 
in an interclan fight, or the waku would likely run away with her. 
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Another disappointing situation for waku that occasionally occurs is 
when a gawel says, “I'll give you the daughters from this wife.””’ The waku 
makes presents over a period of time, meanwhile watching the woman to 
see if she is going to bear children. If she is barren or produces only sons, 
he stops making his father-in-law presents and turns his attention to some 
other gawel. 

The Australian aborigine is a most industrious trader. Articles of 
trade are passed over well-known trade routes for hundreds of miles and 
through many tribes. The Murngin and their neighbors are no exceptions 
to this rule. The Ritarngo and the Djinba trade stone spear-heads to the 
sea coast for red ochre and pipe clay, or for wooden spears. Ranga string 
is exchanged between them, as well as many other articles. The waku- 
gawel reciprocal is utilized for this trading. All men try to have as many 
distant waku as they can. Presents are constantly being exchanged be- 
tween the two, not to acquire material wealth so much as to extend a 
man’s sphere of influence beyond the nearby clans. It pleases a Murngin 
to have a present sent from a distant people and adds greatly to his social 
prestige. It also gives him a greater feeling of safety when traveling to 
know that he has a waku or gawel with whom he has this trading relation- 
ship. Waku and gawel often visit each other and their behavior demon- 
strates real friendship when they meet. 

The gawel and waku mielk relationship is not very strong. The man 
would not ordinarily copulate with her in a clandestine affair. If he were 
caught, he would be called a dog or other animal because of intimacy 
with too near a kinswoman. 

ARNDI@WAKU (diramo and mielk) (mother@child) 

There are two types of kinship in this reciprocal,—mother and son, 
and mother and daughter. Each has a number of varieties according to 
the closeness of relation and the consequently stronger bonds. They are: 
(1) actual mother and her sons and daughters; (2) the mother’s sisters 
who are wives of the actual father and his brothers; (3) mothers and child- 
ren from nearby clans. There is another type of arndi who is ego’s son’s 
mate. She is nearer or distant according to the blood or tribal connection. 

The essential element in the relationship is that arndi is the mother of 
waku. Her sisters are considered near mothers, they may be one’s father’s 
wives or near father’s wives. 

There are no taboos between a mother and her children except sexual 
ones. Even here a waku often has an affair with a distant arndi. This is 
considered wrong but it is done. One’s father’s arndi would come from 
nati and mari while one’s son’s arndi would have to come from galle and 
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mari. Except under rare circumstances, there would be no possible chance 
of a son’s marrying a possible mate for a father, just as the opposite union 
would not be allowed. 

A mother suckles her own children, but her sisters often help if she 
happens to have two babies whose ages are close together. Sometimes a 
mother kills her newborn babe because it has followed too closely to her 
others and she has not enough milk to feed it. This would be done without 
the knowledge of the father, who would be most angry if he knew it. 
If a baby dies when born, the father is suspicious of a wife in the belief 
that she might have smothered it in the bush. 

Abortion, practised for the same reason as infanticide, is not infrequent. 
The pregnant woman’s sisters exert pressure with knees and hands on her 
abdomen. 

When twins are born, one is always killed, sometimes the second. But 
usually, if they are boy and girl, the latter is put to death. In such a case 
Walchimi’s wife killed the boy and allowed the girl to live. There was much 
indignation in the camp, for it was said that a boy made a people strong, 
while a girl only caused trouble. A woman kills a twin because it makes 
her feel like a dog to have a litter instead of one baby. 

For a few days a mother carries her new-born child under her arm in 
a strip of paper bark. At this time she covers it with charcoal to make 
it turn black, since it is very light when born and would stay that color 
unless so painted. In a short time she holds her infant on her shoulder, with 
its legs straddling her neck and its arms clinging to her head. She carries 
her children out into the bush with her while she gathers the plant life, 
or shell food, for the family larder. When the little boy is about four 
years old he stays in camp with the other little ones. But the young girls 
continue going with their mothers, who during this early period start 
teaching them the countless things they must know about the fauna and 
flora, the land and the sea, in order to become good food gatherers. When 
a boy is to be circumcised, the mother always makes presents to the man 
who paints his body for the ceremony. When the son kills his first kangaroo 
or emu, the bones are painted and she carries them as she does when a 
man or woman dies. This is to bring the son good luck in the hunt. 

If the son’s fathers are dead, the mother is sometimes consulted as to 
the proper time to circumcise him. When the boy returns from his journey 
to all the local clans, inviting them to come to his circumcision ceremony, 
it is she who brags about the number of presents given him. She always 
exaggerates because it is felt that this will also be helpful for the son in 
acquiring the good things in later’life. While he is being circumcised, she 
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cries and beats herself. The actions are customary, but they. are more 
than that to the mother, who is deeply affected when she hears her son’s 
cries. The sisters to the mother are also mourners during this ceremony. 
A mother seldom corrects her child. This is left for mari and nati to do. 

When a child is dead or hurt a mother always cuts and beats her head 
to show her grief. After the child is buried, she paints herself with red ochre 
to cleanse herself of ceremonial impurity so that she can go out for wood 
and food with the other women. She waits until after burial to paint her- 
self, because the body would not decompose if she did it before. After the 
bones have been prepared for dispersal among the womer, she is one of 
the carriers and is usually the first to get them. 

The child sees the mother’s sisters as arndi not only because they 
are her sisters, but because the father may die and the mother will be 
transferred to a younger brother of the father, or an older brother may die 
and his wives will be given to the child’s father. In both cases the women 
would be arndi as wives to the child’s father. 

When a mother goes away with the father for a trip to distant kins- 
people, the older children are left with the mother’s sisters, the mother’s 
mother, or the mother’s brother. The children turn to the near mothers 
for food and care with the same feeling as to their own mother. 

A mother is deeply fond of her children. Maritcha saved the life of a 
young man about 15 years old when some of the former clansmen plotted 
the boy’s death. The mother heard of this. Maritcha’s clan and her own 
had had a feud for many years, yet from gratitude she attempted to help 
Maritcha and stop her own people from fighting him at a later time. 

When a girl has her first menses the mother helps paint her and take 
care of her. 

There is a constant tribal pressure on a mother to be good to her 
children. No Murngin mother would dare correct her children in the 
manner of a European woman, or she would be considered cruel and 
inhuman. Camp gossip and opinion would uniformly condemn her and 
liken her to an animal. On the other hand, there is less restraint on a 
son and daughter concerning their mother than in our own society. They 
frequently curse her, and there is no taboo on the conversation used before 
her. 

Small arndi (son’s wife) occupies a different place in the kinship system, 
although the general behavior toward her would be the same as toward 
the true mother. Waku in this case would also be a different person. He 
would be father’s sister’s husband or husband’s father to small arndi. 
Sometimes when a man’s son is too small to take the woman who 
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belongs to him the father takes her for himself. The son then calls her 
arndi instead of galle, and the father calls her galle instead of small arndi. 
She stays with the father until he dies, then goes to the son. Any children 
to her by the father would be called yukiyuko and not gatu by the son. 

If a small arndi’s husband runs away, she goes back to her mokul bapa 
(husband’s mother) until he returns or until she has been given to a younger 
brother of the husband. 


NATI@KAMINYER. (diramo and mielk) (mother’s father-daughter’s 
child) 

There are two types of this relationship due to there being a female 
and male kaminyer and only a male nati. There are five varieties of nati: 
(1) gawel’s and arndi’s true father; (2) brothers of this nati; (3) brothers of 
momo married to marikmo; (4) near nati; and (5) distant nati. 

Nati always feeds his male kaminyer, but not the female because he and 
she would be afraid people might think he was trying to seduce her. He 
would also be afraid that she might think so herself. The reason for this 
suspicion is that nati and kaminyer mielk are frequently lovers just as 
momo and kaminyer diramo are. It must be emphasized that they are 
not near relatives. 

Nati takes a special interest in kaminyer as a child; he and mari correct 
his manners and regulate his conduct more than any other relative. 

Nati is important not so much in direct relationship as indirectly. 
His marriage to mari mielk makes them much more important because she 
assumes a prominent place in a man’s or woman’s life. His being the father 
of gawel and arndi also increases his importance. The same is true of his 
sister (momo). 


MOMO=KAMINYER (diramo and mielk) (father’s mother-daughter’s 
child) 

Momo is of little direct influence in the life of kaminyer. She is fre- 
quently a sweetheart of his. This is of course not his father’s mother, or 
any of her sisters or clan members but a woman who stands in this tribal 
relation to him. 

She carries the bones of a dead man, but it does not matter to his relatives 
or herself whether she does so, for the emotional and social bond is of too 
little consequence. She sometimes helps build kaminyer’s first house when 
gawel gives him his daughter. 

MARI@KUTARA (diramo and mielk) (mother’s mother; mother’s 
mother’s brother = daughter’s chi!d, sister’s daughter’s child) 
There are four types of reciprocals in this group of mari and kutara, 
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both terms being used for both sexes. We shall first consider mari diramo 
and kutara diramo. 

Mari is ego’s mother’s mother’s brother, and kutara is sister’s daughter’s 
son. There are other mari and kutara, but they have been built out of 
this fundamental relationship. The mari-kutara behavior is one of the 
most interesting i>ciprocals in the whole of this kinship system. The 
relationship is very ose and has a considerable emotional quality to it. 

Personal names a - greatly treasured by the Murngin, and both men 
and women receive them from their mari, such names being more important 
in dailv life than those obtained from a marikmo. Besides the ordinary 

“te ames given by a mari, one also obtains any nickname that 
* have been given to mari through some peculiar circumstance in the 
s life. The boy’s father decides what names shall be given, which 
L ; that the father chooses the names from his marelker. 
tara and mari always come to each other’s assistance in times of 
dan,.r. When a camp quarrel is being aired, kutara invariably stands 
at mari’s side. If one of them is killed, the other would aid the avenging 
party. A black magician’s tales of his killings speak of a mari who had 
lost his kutara in a spear-fight and had come to the magician for aid to 
buy back his kutara’s life. The sorcerer by magic slew the kutara’s killer, 
and the mari paid for it with many handsome gifts. 

Presents are always being exchanged between kutara and mari. When 
Ranga string is being given away after some of the big ceremonies, mari 
and kutara are always prominent in the exchanges. 

When kutara dies, mari’s spirit always comes for him along with 
marikmo’s. If the deceased was a young man, the dead mari’s spirit 
condemns his relatives for not giving the child better treatment and for 
not preventing his death. When a young man dies, the surviving relatives 
always explain to his mari’s spirit that they had done all they could to keep 
him alive. Mari helps marikmo’s spirit take the dead soul back to its 
totemic waterhole and helps protect it against the evil ghosts who try to 
steal kutara’s soul. So, in death as in life, mari is kutara’s protector and 
guide. In the Djungguan circumcision ceremony, mari’s totemic name is 
always called out by his kutara, as is marikmo’s, and it is believed that the 
spirit of mari appears at that time, although it is not seen. 

Mari is usually the person who really teaches kutara his manners. 

Mari is powerful not only decause of his direct relationship with kutara, 
but also indirectly, for he is father of mokul (mother-in-law) and marelker 
(mokul’s brother); he is marelker to kutara’s bapa wawa and yukiyuko 
to mari mielk, who is mother to kutara’s gawel. 


tr 
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Mari being father to kutara’s mokul, the woman with the strongest 
taboos around her is very important to kutara and gives him a strength 
he would not otherwise possess. It means he can force mokul to give her 
daughter to him if the mokul is unfair about it, since mari can put pressure 
not only on her, but on her husband, who is gawel to his kutara. Mari 
occupies, because of this relationship with kutara’s..zawel and mokul, 
one of the most powerful positions. A man’s whole sition, security, and 
well-being demand that he have a number of wives».nd children; he must 
look to gawel and mokul for the fruition of his wishes; if his mari and he 
are on good terms, which nearly always holds true, his mari will for-e these 
two to help him. In other words, the relatives with whom ego _ veakest 
are those with whom his mari is strongest, and his position both in p: ier 
and relationship are exactly the opposite of his kutara’s. 

Mari mielk also occupies a position of considerable importance” e 
looks out for kutara when he is small. Instances of a man’s ha a 
greater affection for his mari mielk than his own arndi were reci¥ded 
several times. Mari mielk corrects the children when they are mischievous 
or bad-mannered. Chastisement is hardly ever practised, but ridicule is 
effectively used. Her name is also called out in the sacred Djungguan 
ceremony when a boy is being initiated. She sometimes helps build the 
house for a man to live in after gawel has given him a wife. She can always 
be depended on for food. Kutara would also remember her, as he would 
her brother, if he had killed any game. When kutara kills his first emu 
or kangaroo, she helps carry the bones when they have been painted with 
red ochre, just as she carries kutara’s bones after his death. She is impor- 
tant by indirect relationship, because she is mother of ego’s mother and 
gawel, mokul bapa to ego’s mokul rumeru and mokul rumeru to his bapa. 

To sum up, the relationships of mari diramo to kutara diramo and of 
mari mielk to both the female and male kutaras are the most important 
in the second ascending and descending generation, while the relationship 
of mari diramo and kutara mielk is of little importance. 


MOKUL@GURRONG (diramo and mielk) (mother’s mother’s brother’s 
daughter=father’s sister’s daughter’s children) 

There are two types of this relationship, built on the fact that there is 
a male and female gurrong. The relationship between mokul and gurrong 
diramo is very important, but that of the two women is of no significance. 
We will only consider the former. The fundamental fact is that mokul 
is the mother of gurrong’s wife, and to her he is the man to whom she gives 
her daughter in marriage. 
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There are five varieties of mokul: (1) the actual daughter of ego’s 
mother’s mother’s brother and mother of ego’s wife; (2) the mothers of 
ego’s wives who come from distant clans; (3) the daughters of actual mari, 
but not the mothers of ego’s wives; (4) the daughters of near mari; and 
(5) daughters of mari from distant clans. The two most important are the 
first and second, with the third having a very strong emotional content, 
but the behavior toward all of them is more or less the same as regards 
taboos. 

The whole relationship of mokul and gurrong is one of complete mutual 
avoidance. He cannot speak to her; she cannot speak to him. He does not 
look at her; she does not look at him. They do not hand any article to 
each other nor use each other’s names. Should they meet on a path, they 
each turn aside and walk past with their eyes averted. There is no direct 
contact between the two, except in very unusual cases or in times of great 
emotion, such as during a fight, when a man or a woman is not aware of 
what he is doing. Their whole relationship is an indirect one. 

A child before circumcision is exempt from these rules because he is 
considered too young to understand them. Ajter this he is told to observe 
all these taboos in his relationship with all his mokul. A young mokul is 
also told at a very early age that she must observe all the taboos surround- 
ing the gurrong. If a mokul has become very old it is possible to talk to her, 
receive food, and be near her, but the relationship is always most formal 
and reserved. 

Should a mokul or gurrong unwittingly disobey any of the taboos (it 
would happen in no other way), a sore or large swelling would appear in 
the groin of the offender. Several persons were so afflicted, and all their 
tribesmen believed them to have broken this taboo and to be suffering 
the penalty. 

Mokul and gurrong may be near each other around the same fire. 
An observer would not notice their avoidance unless aware of the custom 
and the relationship of the individuals; it then becomes quite marked. 

This taboo does not imply any animosity between the two, their 
indirect relationship usually being most pleasant. A man is proud of his 
mokul, and boasts of her kindness to him. She always sends him food and 
her most prized possessions through her daughter, and he returns them 
through his wife. She, too, is equally proud of her gurrong, and tells of 
his many kindnesses to her. 

If a man’s galle misbehaves, mokul would always help him discipline 
her. Only in cases of extreme cruelty would the wife’s mother take her 
part against the husband. If a gurrong is neglectful of his duty in giving 
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presents to his parents-in-law, there is always a chance during the early 
part of a marriage, before there are any children, that the daughter will be 
taken away from him. The mokul takes a prominent part in this action, 
for she feels that he must look out for her. 

A mokul who misbehaved herself as a wife to gawel would her find 
gurrong against her and he would help gawel punish her. 

For a full appreciation of her relationship to gurrong it is necessary to 
read the account of the gawel-waku reciprocal, keeping in mind that this 
waku is her gurrong, when she is wife of the gawel. 

Mokul and gurrong mielk are not taboo to each other. This relation- 
ship has no restrictions upon it. 


MARELKER@GURRONG (diramo and mielk) (mother’s mother’s 
brother’s son=father’s sister’s daughter’s children) 

The same varieties of the marelker-gurrong relationship are found 
among the Murngin as the mokul-gurrong, since he is the brother of mokul, 
but the marelker and gurrong mielk relationship is quite different, as is 
that of marelker and gurrong diramo. Avoidance and restraint are lacking: 
the two men are frequently together, particularly if ego has a son, because 
marelker is mari to the boy. Marelker is as fond of the child as its father 
and shows it as much attention. Gurrong makes presents to marelker 
whenever he gives anything to mokul, for as marelker is mokul’s brother 
he has considerable control over her. The only taboo between the two 
men is that neither uses the other’s personal names. 

Marelker diramo and gurrong mielk are partly taboo to each other. 
They do not speak each other’s names, and because of the moiety are 
sexually taboo. One of the most amusing stories in Murngin literature is 
an account of marelker seducing his female gurrong, the whole point of 
the story being that marelker is made to do the very things he is supposed 
to avoid in his daily behavior with gurrong. 


NATCHIWALKER@DUMUNGER (diramo and mielk) (mother’s moth- 
er’s mother’s brother’s sonzfather’s sister’s daughter’s daughter’s child) 

This relationship is built on the pattern of the nati-kaminyer reciprocity. 
Natchiwalker is important largely as a brother of momelker. His name is 
taboo to dumunger and dumunger’s is taboo to him. 


MOMELKER@DUMUNGER (diramo and mielk) (mother’s mother’s 
mother’s brother’s daughterfather’s sister’s daughter’s daughter’s child) 
Momelker is taboo to dumunger diramo just as fully as mokul is to 
gurrong. She is the mother of mokul and she is also mokul to ego’s gawel. 
Ego therefore uses the same behavior to her as does his gawel. There are 
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no taboos between momelker and dumunger mielk. This relationship 
is unimportant. 

There are the following varieties of momelker: (1) blood mother of 
mokul, (2) sisters of the first; (3) those from nearby clans; and (4) those 
from distant clans. There are the same varieties of natchiwalker, except 
that in the case of the first, he is the brother of the actual mother. 
YEPPA@WAWA and YUKIYUKO (sister@older and younger brother) 

There are the same varieties of yeppa as of wawa and yukiyuko. There 
is little difference in the behavior of yukiyuko-yeppa and a wawa-yeppa 
relationship, except that if yukiyuko is an adolescent or child he will not 
have an older brother’s control over his sisters; but if he is an adult, he has 
as much influence in directing their affairs as an older brother. Yeppa 
calls any brother born before her ‘“‘wawa’’ and any brother born after 
her “yukiyuko,” exactly as a man would. With only the above reservation 
we can treat the yukiyuko-yeppa and the wawa-yeppa relationships as 
one, remembering of course the kind of relationship between wawa and 
yukiyuko, and realizing the effect on the relationship we are now consider- 
ing. 

The sister and brother relationship is surrounded with taboos. If a 
brother speaks in the hearing of his sister, tribal or blood, he utters his 
words in a low voice so that she is not supposed to hear him. She speaks 
in the same manner before him. He never talks to her directly nor she to 
him. He does not use obscenities in front of her as he would before most 
women (including his mother, daughter’s daughter, and father’s sister), 
nor will he allow anyone else to indulge in such language before her in his 
presence. They never sleep in the same camp or hut. At a very early age 
they are separated. Yeppa always helps her brothers if they are involved 
in a fight. She would not only ask the assistance of her relatives but also 
aid them herself unless it involved a relationship where she felt a divided 
loyalty. Then, with the aid of other women, she would try to prevent a fight. 

A brother is like a second father to a sister. If she is caught in adultery 
he gives her a beating, and, if not stopped, tries to kill her. Even if he saw 
her own husband copulating with her, he would become angry and try to 
beat her. However, he is careful not to see them. When Daoper’s wife ran 
off with Bengaliwe, her near brothers gave her an unmerciful beating, and 
might have killed her had not other relatives interfered. 

A yukiyuko always goes with yeppa when she first goes to her due’s 
own clan to live after their marriage. 

Brothers look to their sisters to supply them with waku for their 
daughters to marry. Waku’s importance to a man is no less than that of 
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ason. A brother always makes presents to his sister for her son as well as 
to her husband. 

No sister may eat a brother’s kill of kangaroo, emu, etc. until the 
brother’s wife has had a child. A sister helps carry the ruddled bones of 
the first kangaroo or emu killed by her brother, just as she helps carry 
her dead brother’s bones. 

A brother and father always know and keep the tabooed names of a 
girl. No woman knows her ceremonial name. 

There are two sets of behavior in the relationship of a brother and sister 
that must be treated together. First, she is called wakinu by all her 
brothers. Wakinu means a person without kin in its primary meaning, 
and secondarily it means “worthless” or, more expressively, “rubbish.”’ 
Bamapama, the trickster hero, a much loved scoundrel who lived in the 
olden days and broke all laws, is always called wakinu after some particu- 
larly fantastic escapade of his has been retold. Wakinu is used during a 
fight as an appropriate term against one’s enemies. Secondly no brother 
can hear his sister sworn at or hear before her obscenity, such as is very 
common otherwise. When a man’s anger rises he immediately bursts 
into an almost pyrotechnical display of abuse, most of it centering around 
sex, breaking of incest taboos, peculiarities of the genitalia, irregularities 
in the sexual act between men and women, etc. This aversion to hearing or 
using profanity in front of a sister is called “mirriri” (ear-thing). It really 
means ‘‘My ear can’t hear obscenity in front of my sister.”’ 

The person who swears most frequently at a man’s sister is her husband, 
especially in a connubial quarrel. The husband is ego’s due, with whom he 
has one of the strongest relationships. 

A few illustrations follow. 

Ma-lam-bu’-nu had come home and found his food unprepared by his wife, 
Dangra. A quarrel resulted in which he called her matamakmi (incestuous). She 
did not swear at him. A near clan brother, Badunga, heard the swearing and be- 
came very angry. He gathered a bundle of spears, hooked them one by one to his 
spear-thrower, and threw them at a large number of the women in the native camp, 
including Dangra. An investigation showed that everyone of the women at whom 
he threw were called yeppa by him. 

Balli, an adolescent girl, called her own mother dalardumaru (big vagina). 
Natjurili, a near-clan brother of the mother, heard the girl use this term. He, 
too, threw spears at all his sisters, whether they were tribal or blood in their rela- 
tionship to him. 

A general camp fight was on; Di-ma-la, who wanted the combatants to stop, 
cried, “Stop swearing at each other. If you don’t stop calling each other those 
names, I’ll have to go throw spears at all my sisters.” 
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There are several recorded instances of a brother throwing spears at 
yeppa, because someone had sworn at her. In a great majority of the cases 
it was the due who was swearing at her. An older man said “It is just 
the same as if I had been hit on the head with a club when I hear that.” 
Another said, ‘“My heart jumps and stops, jumps and stops, when I hear 
that mirriri. 

If Malambunu had sworn at Badunga’s near brother as he had done 
to Badunga’s sister, there would have been a quarrel and possible fight, 
such swearing between men, however, only happens when there is already 
a fight on. If Balli had sworn at Natjurli’s mother or daughter, he would 
have done nothing. 

YEPPA@YEPPA (sister=sister) 

There are the following varieties of this relationship: (1) sisters from 
the same father and mother and having the same husband; (2) sisters from 
the same father and mother but different husbands; (3) sisters having the 
same husband but different fathers and mothers; (4) wives of brothers of 
one clan; (5) near clan sisters; and (6) distant clan sisters. 

There are no taboos between sisters. Younger sisters are disciplined 
and protected by the older ones. The older ones also teach the younger 
ones how to make baskets, earn their living, and do the things they should 
as members of Murngin culture. 


KINSHIP PERSONALITY OF EGO 


Ego’s kinship personality is best summarized in figure 2. Here all 
the relations described in this paper are found as a complete total of ego’s 
kinship personality (except those between two women if ego is a man); 
not only is ego wawa to yukiyuko, but he is yukiyuko to an older man he 
calls wawa; not only is he dumunger to natchiwalker, but he is natchi- 
walker to another man who is dumunger to him. 

The small letters are for women, the larger type designates men. The 
figure shows that (1) ego is all the male terms; (2) that he is in direct 
relation to every female term; and (3) that he is only indirectly concerned 
with the reciprocal relations of women. The reverse of these statements is 
true if ego is a woman. 

Ego, as an expression of only one part—the kinship organization—of 
Murngin culture, is an extremely complex social personality. We must 
remember that he is a member of a tribe, a clan, and moiety; of a totemic 
system; an economic group; a system of mythology, ceremony and belief; 
and of many other mechanisms. 
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Each individual feels it is his right rather than his duty to keep his 
part of the system working, hence the proper functioning of the whole. 
A proper marriage is preferred, because a Murngin man and woman usually 
feel that they have a right to each other, since their relationship has 
destined them to marriage. This is true of all the behavior of all the per- 
sonalities in the system. 

Nevertheless, wrong marriages occur. The Murngin have arranged a 
rather simple scheme to make the new marriage fit into the general kin- 
ship system, and adjust the relationships of the offspring to other members 
of the society. 
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Fic. 2. EGO’S KINSHIP PERSONALITY 
Capital letters = males. 
Small letters =females. 


If one of ego’s own family marries wrong, the relationship term of the 
woman this person married is changed so that it fits what she would be 
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called were she the proper galle of ego’s relative. Thus, when ego’s own 
galle is taken by bapa, the former no longer calls her galle, but arndi. 
This is true throughout. When natchiwalker marries mokul instead of 
momelker, ego no longer calls a woman mokul, but momelker; yet the 
correct term for the woman is known, as will be seen presently. 

When children are born from a wrong marriage, the father calls them 
by the terms all other parents give their children (gatu). But everyone 
else calls the children by the term used if the mother had married normally. 
To use the native expression, ‘the father is thrown away.’* There is only 
one exception: if a father marries ego’s galle, ego would not call the children 
gatu but wawa and yeppa. In all other cases the rule would hold; if ego’s 
father married ego’s momelker, ego would call the offspring marelker and 
mokul, and not brother and sister. There are recorded cases of this. When 
natchiwalker marries mokul and the mokul is ego’s mother’s mother’s 
blood-brother’s daughter, he looks to this mokul to give him a daughter 
for his wife. Any offspring from the union would be called galle by ego. 

This simple arrangement always keeps the kinship system functioning 
smoothly. It has created an odd arrangement of the relatives within the 
local clan. This situation will be discussed in another paper. 


A child inherits its totem from its father. When the totemic emblem is 
shown to the boy for the first time, the father or clan leader says, ‘This is 
your father, or your grandfather.”” The boy will always call it by one of 
these terms. Most men call their totem “father.’”’ Their mother’s totem 
is called arndi or gawel, and the totems of other clans are traced by the 
nearest relative in these clans. If this relative is marelker, for instance, 
and he calls the totem father, ego would use the term mari for it. Since 
most of the mythology is connected with the totems and ceremonies, kin- 
ship permeates the whole of Murngin culture. Its relationship to the 
mythological system will be considered in a later paper. 

PEABODY MusEUM, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

CAMBRIDGE 


4A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, “Three Tribes of Western Australia.” 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF 
LORIMER FISON AND A. W. HOWITT 
TO LEWIS HENRY MORGAN 

Epitep By BERNHARD J. STERN 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


NTHROPOLOGISTS are generally cognizant of the fact that the 
work of the pioneer Australian anthropologists, Lorimer Fison and 
A. W. Howitt was initiated by Lewis Henry Morgan. Kamilaroi and Kurnai 
which Fison and Howitt dedicated to Morgan and to which Morgan 
wrote an introduction, not only applies Morgan’s evolutionary scheme 
to Australian conditions but supports him with no little heat in the 
acrimonious controversy in which he was engaged with McLennan, 
Lubbock, and Andrew Lang over the meaning and significance of kinship 
terms. The book and its authors therefore provoked the abuse of the an- 
tagonists of Morgan; only Tylor of the English anthroplogists recognized 
the merit and importance of their attempt. 

The correspondence of Fison and Howitt with Morgan presents a 
graphic setting to the anthropology of this period. It reveals the extent 
of Morgan’s influence upon them and their personal devotion and loyalty 
to the man who provoked their interest in ethnological work. But more 
than that, it indicates that the disciples were not mere epigones reiterating 
the theoretical suppositions of their master. It shows them to be men of 
no little originality, who with much assiduity in the face of distressing apa- 
thy were primarily responsible for inaugurating ethnological investiga- 
tions in Australia. That they fitted their findings into an evolutionary 
pattern is not surprising considering the prevailing philosophy of their 
period and the characteristics of the Australian data which, lends itself 
easily to such schematization. The ethnological observations which the 
letters contain are fraught with interest not only because of the intrinsic 
value of the materials but also because of the light they cast upon the 
methods of interpretation of the evolutionary anthropologists. 

The letters here presented were selected by the editor incident to his 
research in the preparation of a biographical and critical study of Lewis 
Henry Morgan, frem hitherto unpublished papers which Morgan bequeath- 
ed to the University of Rochester.! Morgan rarely made copies of his own 
letters and therefore only one aspect of the correspondence is presented. 


’ Grateful acknowledgment is made to Donald B. Gilchrist, librarian of the University 
of Rochester for his cooperation in making these letters accessible. B. J. S. 
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But from other sources we learn that Morgan cherished this epistolary 
friendship with Fison and Howitt among the most gratifying experiences 
of his life. 

Fison first communicated with Morgan in December 1869, in response 
to a schedule which Morgan had circulated to all missionaries while seeking 
data for his comparative study of systems of consanguinity. The letter 
which contained data on the Fijian and the Tongan systems, came too 
late for incorporation in the main body of systems of consanguinity and 
affinity and was added as an appendix. Again in August 1871, Fison sent 
Morgan some Australian kinship terms which served as the basis of a 
paper on that subject by Morgan before the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. The correspondence of Fison consisted of conventional ex- 
pressions of eagerness to cooperate with Morgan, until A. W. Howitt be- 
came interested in the inquiry through Fison’s solicitation. We begin our 
letters at this point and present them in chronological order. 


LETTERS 
A. W. Howitt Buckworth, July 20, 1874 

Although personally a stranger to you, I believe that you are not quite 
unacquainted with my name through the letter of our mutual correspon- 
dent Rev. Fison of Melbourne. 

In a letter received from him lately he communicated to me the outline 
of the most interesting and important work in which I believe you are 
now engaged. 

I feel that I might possibly be of some small service to you in gathering 
information in respect to the Gippsland Aboriginal Natives—hence this 
letter. If you can make any use of me I shall feel highly honored. 
At present I am temporarily in charge of the district from whence I date 
this, but I expect within two months to return to my own district; when 
I shall with great pleasure undertake such line of inquiry as you shall 
point out. My address Bairnsdale, Gippsland, Victoria. 


Lorimer Fison Hawthorne, Melbourne, March 10, 1875 

....I made acquaintance with a gentleman holding a high position 
under our government here and through his interest got a number of cir- 
culars printed by our government printer asking for information as to 
the terms of kinship etc. prevailing among the Australian Aborigines. 
Both Mr. A. W. Howitt and myself went to considerable trouble and ex- 
pense in forwarding them to settlers in outlying districts, police magis- 
trates etc. in all the Australian colonies. The result is most disheartening. 
Mr. Howitt tells me that he had only one response worth anything and 
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I find that it came from one of my own correspondents. I had about four 
replies of which two were worthless and the other two imperfect. Mr. H. 
says, “The density and stupidity of people in general with regard to the 
object of our inquiry is perfectly inconceivable.”” Your own experience I 
am sure confirms this remark. But he is a valuable ally..... I must 
return to Fiji. I doubt whether I shall find any field as promising as the 
Australian. The worst of it is that no field can be more difficult; and I am 
driven to the conviction that the terms of kinship help us far less than they 
help us elsewhere. The explanation of this lies in the fact that the same 
person is addressed by different terms at different stages in his life. Thus 
a man calls his son by a certain term before he has had his front teeth 
knocked out and by another term after the operation has been performed. 
This is only one instance out of many. The class names and totems seem 
to offer most promising results, but it is extremely difficult to get trust- 
worthy information. .... 


A. W. Howitt Bairnsdale, Gippsland, Victoria, Feb. 28, 1876 

Your letter of 7 December 1874 is before me and strongly reminds me 
how apparently remiss I must seem in not having before replied to it. 
The fact is that I have from day to day been waiting in hopes of receiving 
some fruits from the circular which I have since broadcast over Australia. 
Unfortunately the results have been almost nil. Utter apathy seems to be 
the normal condition of our population generally on such questions as I 
have been trying to work out. Without waiting an indefinite time for in- 
formation which may never arrive, I send you the four systems of kinship 
which I have procured; they are tabulated in a shape which I have adopt- 
ed as presenting in condensed form the mass of replies which are or ought 
to be given with each Genealogical Table. I find that by this method it is 
possible in many cases to eliminate errors by the informant as well as to 
test his accuracy generally. These diagrams also I think facilitate compari- 
sons between the systems of the Australian aborigines and the classificatory 
system you have drawn out. I shall not attempt to point out the Malayan 
and Turanian resemblance as you will at once, and more clearly perceive 
them than I could indicate. But it may be as well to note some things which 
might be more evident to me who have compiled the information and as 
having some special knowledge of the aborigines and their habits and cus- 


In the last page I have given diagrams of replies sent me from far to 
the northward on the Transcontinental Telegraph line. The diagrams are 
so fragmentary and present so many striking differences to those tabulated 
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from the southern tribes that I must wait more light. I hope that this 
may come from a few correspondents in that part of Australia. I have not 
sent diagrams of the Nanniyen, the Mararua (Darling River) Meru (Dar- 
ling River) which were supplied by the Rev. Mr. Taplin of the Point Malley 
Mission, So. Australia, as unfortunately they proved on my attempting 
to distribute them to be almost worthless. I sent the reverend gentleman 
a long list of queries but I fear I frightened him, as I have not since had 
any communication. Acting in the spirit which you gave me as to the 
Aboriginal Australian being in the Pairing Family system, I made enquiry 
from the most intelligent of our Gippsland Blacks and I now condense 
the information thus obtained without however altering their modes of 
expression where it was possible: 


(1) Brothers cannot have the same wife. When the brother dies the remaining 
brother takes the widow. 

(2) A man may have two or more sisters for his wives. 

(3) A woman may not go with any other man than her husband. The husband 
may go with any other woman—men can do what they like. 

(4) If the woman runs off into the bush with some man, her husband, when 
she is caught and brought back to the camp will give her up to the whole 
camp. 

(5) If a young (unmarried) girl runs off into the bush with some man, all the 
men of the tribe will go out and look for her. When they find her she be- 
comes common property, and she would remain such till some of her male 
relatives—father, brother, etc., interfered and put an end to it. During 
the time she remains common property she is kept away from the camp by 
the men. 

(6) The relations of a woman in such a case fight with the man for an hour or 
so. As soon as he receives a cut on the head or a wound somewhere (i.e. 
whenever blood is drawn) they are satisfied. 

(7) In other cases, if a married woman runs away with a man, her husband 
goes out and searches till he finds her. He may then most likely thrash 
or wound her and she becomes common property for a time, but the hus- 
band could prevent it if he liked. 


The following is an instance told me. The woman is now living at 
Bairnsdale. “Neau-ung” was first married to a Brajerack (i.e. Maneroo 
Blackfellow— Maneroo is a district of New SouthWales). She ran away with 
a man called Charly. By and by Charly took her back to her husband. 
The latter took his “Ierrumbuddy”’, which is the large wooden spear—not 
the Reedspear which is “naal’’, and thrust it through her back so that it 
came out near the side. Her husband then said, “I have done with her— 
you can keep her.” All the men had her in common for some days and her 
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inside kept coming out of the wound in her side for weeks. I have preserved 
as nearly as possible the anecdote as told me. 

I think we have clearly here the Pairing System: (1) The cohabitation 
during pleasure of the husband. (2) The husband claims fidelity under 
penalties but does not admit reciprocal obligations, But: (3) polygamy is 
the right of the male. 

From the Systems which I have tabulated and from such information 
as that just recorded I think we are justified in the following conclusions: 

(1) The Australian aborigine is in the pairing family—but not of quite a typical 

character. 

(2) The tabulated forms show him to be theoretically in the Turanian System. 

3) But there are clear evidences from the diagrams of a previously existing 

condition under the Malayan System. 

(4) That most probably the present system has been evolved from the preceding 

one. 


Our Friend Mr. Fison has sent me your letter dated 3rd June last. 
I feel highly honored by the suggestion that you make [that they prepare 
a book together. B.J.S.] and shall write to him saying how pleased I shall be 
to cooperate. When however the performance may succeed the interest is 
more than I can well see at present. No one can be better acquainted than 
yourself with the frightfully uphill nature of this work. But I shall per- 
severe and hope for results. I am sorry that I have not more time to devote 
to the careful study of the subject but fully half my year collectively is 
taken up with the journeys which my official position as Warden of the 
Goldfields necessitate, and the examination of the geology and petrology 
of the district in which I have been engaged for many years demands more 
than the remainder. I may mention this in order that you may be aware 
that want of time and not lack of will causes an apparent paucity of re- 
sults on my part.... 


A. W. Howitt Bairnsdale, Victoria, Australia, July 27, 1877 

I have to thank you for kindly remembering me by sending me your 
Ancient Society and for writing to me of May 17th date. In the first place 
let me express how very much delighted and interested I have been in 
perusing your book. It seems to me that you have proved your case com- 
pletely and I have felt astonished at the enormous amount of labour it 
implies. I who have tried my experiments and in the same field can fully 
appreciate the difficulties you must have had to contend with and which 
you have so successfully overcome. I quite agree with you as to your view 
of the growth of the idea of the family and in fact I have been surprised 
to see and it has been a matter of no little gratification to do so, how entirely 
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the views I have formed myself are in “‘all fours’’ with those which you 
have so fully worked out. I am now going to carefully reread your book 
and note everything that requires investigation here. Several new direc- 
tions for enquiry have suggested themselves. I have already commenced 
upon the food question, and I find that in our tribe the distribution 
of food among the family group is regulated by strict laws, as are also the 
positions of the camps and of the individuals living in the camp. A wide 
vista has opened itself to me. As an instance take this: 

A man catches seven river eels; they are distributed thus. (It is sup- 
posed that his family group consists only of these named). 


. Front half, himself; hind half, his wife. 

. Front half, his wife’s brother; hind half, his sister. 

. Front half, his elder sons; hind half, his younger sons. 

. Front half, his elder daughter; hind half, his younger daughter. 
. Front half, his brother’s sons; hind half, brother’s daughters. 

6. One whole eel to his married daughter’s husband. 

7. One whole eel to his married daughter. 


A second instance: A native stork is caught. Right side to father and 
mother, who keep right leg and give right arm away. Left arm and leg to 
wife’s father and mother. do. do. Left foot is given to brother. Head, 
backbone and liver belong to self and wife, who first eat liver, then head. 
Ears go to wife, who gives right ear to sister. Husband has neck. Both eat 
the back. 

I have, as it were, only turned the first furrow and may find the two 
instances not quite correct when I begin to check my information. But 
it shows what there is to learn. I have proposed to myself to try and fully 
work out the social life of the tribe. As to the work generally it goes on 
slowly. I keep hammering away at it. Fortunately, I am, I think, one of 
the people who “persist.” But it is very discouraging to get no replies at 
all to 95 p. c. of my circulars. Of the remainder perhaps to get one good 
reply. To write again for some more particulars and perhaps get them and 
perhaps not. To write again possibly—upon which ensues silence. I shall 
see what I can do with the Kamilaroi and try and work out what you suggest. 
The conjugal privilege does not seem to exist in the class here. The family 
is seeming much further advanced in the Syndyasmian direction. It is also 
remarkable that the divisions of the tribe into (the equivalent native terms 
for) Eaglehawk and Crow, does not obtain here. I may illustrate by exam- 
ples: at Cooper’s creek (the Barcov) the tribe (Yantruwunter) is divided 
into the classes Moquarra (Eaglehawk) and Kilpana (Crow). On the Dar- 
ling river it is the same, the totems being: 


= 
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MoQuana KILPANA 
Eaglehawk Crow 
Karnee Bilgarra Bookinga Tooayree Numbaree 
Lizard Hawk Bandicoot Whipsnake Bone fish 
Taltaree Youlary Koonwoora Boalberry 
Kangaroo Duck etc. Swan Wallaby 


Example: Karnee man marries a Tooayree woman. The children are all 
Tooayree, etc. 


Carraway tribe, on Maneroo N.S.W. about 130 miles from here. 


MERUNG YACKEMBRUCK 
Eaglehawk Crow 
Bullet Bullet Nadjinajan Brargurgur 
Lyrebird Bat Small hawk 
Bulloniba Nundarung But the work 
Flying Squirrel Little gray tisan (?) More pork (night jar) 
Moollan Berribang 
Murray cod Emu 
Burroo 
Kangaroo 


Example: Merungs must marry Merungs; the children are Yackembruck. 
These children must marry Yackembruck, the children are Merung. 


Here among the Brabrolong 
There are only two classes: 


Yeerung Djeetgun 

Emu wren (stipiturus malachurus) Lapert warbler (malurus.cyaneus) 
All the men are Yeerung,all the women are Djeetgun. All male children are Yeerung, 
all female children are Djeetgun. 


The first example is the ordinary type of Australia, the third example 
is peculiar so far as I know to Gippsland. The second example is interme- 
diate between the two systems as the Carraway tribe is the border tribe 
between the Gippsland blackfellows and those of New South Wales. 

There was once a small and very wild tribe stuck in the dense jungles 
of the seaward and as it were partly between the Barbrolong and the Car- 
raways. These are now nearly extinct—one of the last of them who was 
“wild” only twelve years ago gave me the following: 
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MEROONG YUCKEMBROOK 
Eaglehawk Crow 

Billingang Beewing 

Some kind of bird a Hawk 

Bellet Bellet 

Lyre Bird 

Burwo 

Kangaroo 


My informant was Billingang and could not remember any of the Crow totems. 
He stated that all boys were Meroongs and all girls were Yuckembrooks. This 
system seems to stand again between the Carraways and Brabrolongs as the 
tribe itself was. 


The question will arise how is it that the Gippsland tribes have such 
a peculiar system. Is it a gradual decay of the class system and the totem 
synchronous with the decay of the punaluan system and the beginning of 
the syndyasmian family? I am inclined to think so, although at first I was 
inclined to regard the Gippsland system as evidencing the archaic type. 
On the former view the Gippsland tribe being further advanced in the 
Pairing family should also show other commensurate advances. I want more 
light upon this question. The Gippsland tribe have been cut off by physi- 
cal conditions of the country from the rest of Australia, as Australia has 
been from the rest of the world and hence these black fellows should pre- 
sent many peculiarities. The sea on the south, dense almost impenetrable 
jungles in the East and West, on the North the Great Dividing Range, 
covered with snow for months each year, have all hemmed them in. Ad- 
mitting the principle of Evolution as coming into play one might expect 
either that the Brabrolongs should exhibit an aberrant—an advanced or 
an archaic—type. The question is which is it?.... 

If we only had time what an immense deal could be worked out. The 
lack of interest I meet with, leaving enthusiasm altogether out of the 
question, would make me almost despair of human progress in the future, 
were it not that one can look backwards and take comfort. But indeed 
when I think of the vast amount of information here daily going into anni- 
hilation through the dying out of the aboriginal race and with them the 
knowledge of their customs, I feel doubly, trebly urged into renewed 
efforts. The absence of our friend Mr. Fisonis a very great loss and I 
have not one soul in all Australia who can supply in the least degree his 
place in this enquiry. Besides this the duties of my office as Police Magis- 
trate and handling of the gold fields in a very large district leave me but 
little leisure; deduct from this the time occupied by my geological work in 
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which I must labour singlehanded, in the field, as well as at home, and you 
will see that not much remains for Ethnology. However, you may rest 
assured that although I may never succeed in completing any Ethnolog- 
ical work worth anything I shall not stay my hand but shall add all I can 
to my stock, grain by grain, and perhaps some day may be so fortunate as 
to meet with other persons who may also feel the interest and importance 
of this work..... 


P.S. Your remarks p. 52 on the four classes males and the 4 classes females 
somewhat bears upon the Gippsland 1 class male and 1 class females. But 
the Brabrolary tribe, besides that, is divided into three gentes which have 
no special name, being only distinguished by locality with respect. 


Lorimer Fison Navuloa, Fiji, Aug. 28, 1877 

Your letter of May 15 has reached me, so also has your Ancient Society 
which I am reading carefully and slowly, but with the greatest delight. 
I do not allow myself more than a chapter a day, and that only on my days 
of comparative leisure, in order that I might think over, and digest your 
remarks. It seems to me that your work now opens a way for drawing 
up of a paper by Mr. Howitt and myself on the evidence afforded by the 
Australians and other tribes as to the “segmentation of the gens,’’ and on 
the influence of the “patriarchial family,” by which term I mean polygamy 
without polyandria and descent through the father. In fact the latter was 
existing (i.e. actually prevailing—not that more archaic form revealed 
by the forms of kinship) in Fiji when I first came down to the islands. I 
venture to think that this rule has done a very important work, facilitat- 
ing separation, and the breaking up of the old communities. This however 
must be deferred for a time until I can draw up my share of the paper. I 
have already written to Mr. Howitt asking him to gather his materials. 
My own sketch, I will send to him for incorporation with his own; the 
combination will then be forwarded to you. In the meantime I will go on 
reading your book, and when I have finished I will write again. 

.... But indeed I have been doing very little, partly because I have 
had no spare time, and partly because my health has not been good. The 
old energy is gone, and that which used to do itself with a spring has to be 
done with a heavy drag. I have moreover been kept busy writing for two 
newspaper editors, whose offers I could not refuse in justice to my family: 
so that on the whole I have less time than ever before for our work. But 
I shall not cease to go on witb it as I may be able, and am collecting ma- 
terials such as you suggest in your letter. In our Training Institutions 
at this place, of which I am now President, having been removed from the 
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Island of Lakeba in April last, I have between 60 and 70 of our most intel- 
ligent mission candidates from all parts of the group. This gives me a 
fine opportunity of comparing the native customs prevailing among the 
various tribes, and much interesting matter presents itself. Already I 
have discovered several valuable facts with regard to kinship which I 
did not know of before, though I thought I had exhausted the Fijian field. 
But I will send you particulars when I have more to send. Burial, human 
sacrifice, chieftainship, political constitution etc., all require further in- 
vestigation here and I am trying to gather materials for a few pages on 
these subjects. If you will take charge of them I will gladly send them to 
you. Perhaps under your auspices, the Smithsonian would regard them 
with a favorable eye. .... 

I have to thank you also for your kind mention of my name in your book 
though, by the way, I misunderstood your query as to “woven fabrics” 
among the Australians, taking it to refer solely to “‘clothing” fabrics. I 
fancy that either your question did not put itself into a clear form or I 
misunderstood one of your words. There is at least a possibility of the 
latter alternative. The Australians, some of them at least, weave bags, 
and baskets too I think, with considerable skill out of grass, etc. They 
have not, however, the bow and arrow, so that part of my information 
is all right. By the way, you say that none of the Polynesians, excepting 
the Tongans and the Fijians had a knowledge of pottery. In the first place 
I am by no means sure that we have sufficient authority for this statement. 
One or two of our vagabond beachcombers, who drift to and fro about 
the S. Seas, have told me of potters among the islanders, though the state- 
ment of these gentry are not to be relied on, yet there is always a possibility 
of some little truth in them. And secondly, the Tongans had not pottery 
until they got it from the Fiji. They were also ignorant of the bow and 
arrow and of salt. But they are exceptional Polynesians. They are really 
progressive. They adopted all three, together with an improved model 
of the war canoe, from the Fijians and soon surpassed their teachers. But 
even at the present day a great deal of their cooking is done in the stove 
oven which would be better and more profitably done in the pot. 

I have sent several times to Melbourne for McLennan’s Primitive 
Marriage and tried to get it there before my return to Fiji, but without 
success. It was not to be had. Our bookseller told me he had had in his 
possession a number of copies which his agent had picked up in England at 
a booksale. He looked into them and seeing that there was in them “only 
a lot of stuff about Marriage by Capture’’—so he phrased it— he put them 
up for sale in an auction lot,and they were knocked down at 1/6 per volume. 
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What a vast hindrance to the cause of science arises out of envy among 
scientific men. And how utterly absurd a man becomes when he sets him- 
self against a truth because it is unpalatable to him! Neither McLennan 
nor Lubbock have taken the trouble to study the Classificatory System 
with care sufficient to enable them to understand it. As far as the latter 
is concerned, I could show this from several passages in his Origins of Civili- 
sation. And as for McLennan’s ridiculous theory about the “Modes of 
Address,”’ a complete refutation of it is afforded by the fact that tribes 
which do not use the terms of kinship in addressing (e. g. the Tongans) 
have all the terms belorging to the system. This theory, however, is so 
utterly absurd as to be its own most effective refutation. It only shows 
how tenaciously a man will stick to his own theory, and try to explain 
away opposing facts. 

I must think over what you have to say about the Kamilaroi classes. 
It seems to me that they arose in the ordinary way from the subdivision of 
two original gentes, but you seem to make a distinction. It does not appear 
to me that the female names indicate classes of females as distinct from 
the males. They seem to me to be simply feminine forms of the masculine, 
e.g. Ippatha—a woman of the Ippai class. The class names and arrange- 
ments founded thereon are found in many other localities. I have recently 
received a communication which proves their use, far in the hitherto un- 
explored interior—but nowhere, excepting among the Kamilaroi have I 
found the female names and yet the laws of marriage and descent are in 
nowise different. 

Although the Fijians were when our mission was first established 
among them organised politically in advance of the aggregation of gentes, 
yet the gens, phratry and tribe were, and still are, in active existence; 
only the family being patriarchial in form with the descent through the 
father, there was some difference between their gentes and those of the 
N. A. Indians. I did not understand this organization when I made ou- 
the Fijian tables, but it is clear enough to me now. There is (1) The Vivalet 
gens (2) The Yavisa-Phratry (3) The Matanggali-Tribe. The Matang- 
gali is (may be ) endogamous, but the Yavisa and the Vivale are endoga- 
mous. It is the lack of knowledge as to this distinction which throws Lub- 
bock and McLennan into such confusion on this point. But I must defer 
this subject until I have finished your book..... 


Lorimer Fison Navuloa, Fiji, Aug. 10, 1878 

.... (I must express my) indignation at McLennan’s contemptuous 
words in his impertinent disposal of your hypothesis, as to the Origin of 
the Classificatory System... . . 
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The specific object of my paper is to show, what can, I think, be satis- 
factorily shown by the Australian Classes, that the characteristics of the 
Turanian System logically flow from the laws by which these classes are 
regulated (see Anct. Soc. pp 422 et seg.). These I propose to take as many 
distinct theorems and to prove them from diagrams like propositions from 
Euclid. One diagram of descents to the third generation will suffice for 
all and can be set up by means of the ordinary type and brass rule found in 
every printing office. The whole thing can be done so as to be as conclu- 
sive as any one of Euclid’s demonstrations, if we can only establish three 
preliminary propositions. 

These are: 

1. That Australian marriage was communal, in other words the marriage of 
a group of individuals to another group. 

2. That relationship was that of a group to a group. 

3. That each group was exogamous. In other words that each class must marry 
outside its own limits. 


Of these the last can be proved incontrovertibly by sufficient evidence 
in my possession drawn from present usage. The first (group marriage) 
can be reasonably inferred from present usage which is the loosest form 
of polygamy I ever met with, and strong argument can be drawn from 
facts in my possession strong enough to convince anybody who has not, 
like McLennan, a preconceived theory to be upset by them. The second— 
group relationship—is more difficult of proof with regard to the Austra- 
lians because their terms of kinship do not throughout the list follow the 
beautiful logical sequence of the Tamil, N. A. Indian, Fijian, etc. This I 
can easily account for. The class divisions give the Turanian relationships, 
whereas the Australians retain some of the terms belonging to the Malayan 
system. On this point more by and by. Our chief difficulty, however, with 
regard to the Australian is that in thinking of the relation in which they 
stand in relation to particular persons, they take matters into considera- 
tion other than kinship and so give words which are not specific kinship 
terms. Again, they alter the word when the person dies, and when some 
one of their kinsfolk whose name has even one syllable it in like the formerly 
used term of kinship, or for some equally exasperating reason. The conse- 
quence is that every schedule gives a great number of terms to which no 
mortal man who has not a very thorough knowledge of the language can 
assign a meaning. Nevertheless sufficient can be made out from them to 
establish a strong case. 

.... As for the evidence of communal or group marriage, the Austra- 
lian may be called “communal! marriage with a vengeance.” Not only have 
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the four class names been found from West to East across the continent 
but we have ascertained that their marital rights extend over all the tribes 
who have them-e.g.—that an Ipai’s claim to the class of women who are 
free to him in his own tribe would be recognised in a tribe 1000 miles dis- 
tant from his own if he were to visit them even though the languages are as 
widely apart as is French from English. It is the most astounding system 
of communism the world has ever known. 

There is one point on which I have to diverge from the line you have 
taken, though the divergence is more apparent than real. I am forced to 
the conclusion that the termination “‘tha”’ in Ipatha etc. is nothing more 
than the feminine form of Ipai and that Ipatha is not a class by herself 
but a woman of the Ipai class. Mr. Ridley’s ear is singularly inaccurate. 
This does not affect your conclusion... . . 


I propose to show: 


1. That two classes each descended from a female ancestor with marriage 
outside the class. Under this head must also be stated the Mering and Yukemeruk 
classes. Woe is me that I cannot trace the steps which connect them with the 
exogamous classes. I can do this theoretically but what is theory unsupported by 
evidence? 

2. The four classes which will be shown to be subdivisions of the two primary 
classes. 

3. The sub-divisions of the four classes by means of totems. This is another 
important question which I must perforce leave undetermined. From facts given 
me by some of my correspondents I am led to believe that in some districts the 
totemic sub-divisions do not affect the intersexual arrangements e.g. that though 
the class corresponding to the Ipai is subdivided by totems, the male of that class 
cannot marry any woman corresponding to Ipatha. This is most positively af- 
firmed by several trustworthy informants. And it is certain that in some tribes the 
totems do not form inter-marrying clans. But my materials are insufficient for a 
settlement of the question... . . The more we learn the more clearly we shall see 
that we are only learners, that the end of the whole matter lies far ahead of us. 

There is much to be said about the absence of hereditary chieftainship 
among the Australians and kindred races, and much light is thrown upon 
the subject by what we find among these Islanders. Travellers have re- 
ported kings and chiefs among tribes in the S. Seas who have not even a 
word meaning king or chief, and there are at the present day within my 
knowledge many tribes who have no chiefs at all. And yet they have in- 
fluential men among them whose word is law. This apparent paradox may 
be thus explained. There is a most extraordinary system of secret societies 
with regular grades, secret passwords, and insignia for special occasions. 
The influence of these societies is immense and men who have risen to 
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the highest grades have great power in their hands. The powerful person 
is the mouthpiece of the association. This is widespread. It is a singular 
fact that the grades are gained by purchase and that the Islanders have 
a currency whose value is well known. They moreover lend on interest, 
the rate being a modest one of cent per cent. These men are mistaken for 
kings by missionaries. The name is man’s grade in the secret society. .... 

When descent is through the mother there is a tendency to democracy, 
which democracy breaks up when the gentile organization takes its 


A. W. Howitt Sale, Dec. 21, 1878 

....As to the whole field of inquiry in Australia—I am quite dis- 
heartened. There is no chance of getting it done unless individuals who 
like myself are on good terms with some tribe will take it in hand. That 
which I have tried to do for the “Kurni’’ I could not do for any other 
tribe until I became fully acquainted with its members, with their lan- 
guage, and gained their confidence—one man’s life would not suffice and 
by that time it would be too late. .... 


Lorimer Fison Navuloa, Fiji, Dec. 26, 1878 

.... The gens (among the Greeks) was the body in whose veins flowed 
the common blood. They who were of intermarrying gentes were not of 
the same clan but they were relatives for all of that. The mistake lies in 
taking it for granted that there is no relationship beyond clanship. The 
members of a gens are relatives but there is also relationship between the 
intermarrying gentes. 

.... You will observe among my addenda a note giving information 
supplied by Mr. P. S. Friend. This I think is very important. Codring- 
ton asserts that, though the Banks people are divided into intermarrying 
gentes, there is no approach to communism. But Mr. Friend’s note shows 
a clear case of communism in the neighboring group of New Hebrides, 
and I have little doubt that Mr. Codrington could find traces of it in the 
Banks also if he were to look for them. 

P. S. Smyth’s work on the Australian aborigines is out at last. I am dis- 
appointed in it. It is a miserable failure. 


Lorimer Fison Navuloa, Fiji, Jan. 6, 1879 
... . Lungsirreparably injured... . at 46 years of age Iam a thoroughly 
broken man ....I have a strong conviction that our intercourse will not be 


finally broken off by the removal of either of us from earth. About work: 
I. Tables. I have made no use of Tables of Kinship terms in my essay. 
This because I have not one single complete table of any Australian Tribe 
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(I have indeed one filled up by Rev. E. Fuller; but it is so inaccurate as 
to be nearly useless). Nor can I get at the meaning of many terms in the 
miserably incomplete tables that I have. My present work is devoted to 
one object and I do not go beyond it. But, if I live long enough I shall most 
certainly prepare a set of Tables such as you wish for: and I am convinced 
that they will be of great value, not because of anything that I do with them 
but because they are what they are. It is certain that we can find in the 
Fiji itself, together with the New Hebrides and the Solomon Groups, the 
links of a chain which connect the Australian with the Aryan—I do not 
mean the races, but the intersexual relations. I say it is “certain’”’and I 
am sure that I do not speak at random. But this work has yet to be done. 
We can now deal with a part of the Australian systems with something 
like completeness. This is, I believe, the basis on which the whole super- 
structure of subsequent organizations was built. To use your own words, 
in the Australian field we are “working at the very foundations of that 
great Science of Anthropology which is sure to come.”’ If I were to pre- 
sent my tables now I could do next to nothing with them. To one acquain- 
ted with the subject they point to what is to be found, but I have yet to 
find it. Think of your own 30 years of work and of how few men you found 
to second your efforts though they were urged by a great institution and 
by the Government of a great country. And although my field here is as 
nothing compared with the vast area covered by your researches, yet I 
am alone init. I have not found a Howitt for the S. Sea Islands. .... If I 
die, I will leave my papers to Howitt..... I am not surprised at Tylor’s 
remarks concerning your use of “gens” etc. He and others are so full of 
the idea of gens as it was when it had become a political institution and to 
a great extent non-genealogical, that they do not recognise it when it 
presents itself in its earlier forms. But the study of savage life at the pre- 
sent day will most assuredly sooner or later show the truth of your view. 
Men who begin with the Household, the Housefather, with patria potestas 
and inheritance through males, cannot see what presents itself clearly to 
those who have been able to take savage life as it is, and to observe in 
its organization that from which those were evolved. My friend Howitt 
himself, who is full of the Kurni with their partial descent through the 
father etc., writes me thus ““‘We must begin with the unit.”’ I replied that 
I did so; only that the unit with which I begin is the unit at this end of 
the line—the unit which I find in myself. Follow that unit back. It is 
swallowed up by the gens, the gens by the phratria, the phratria by the 
old commune. And there I stop, for there the evidence stops. What 
there may have been behind it I do not care to inquire, because inquiry 
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is vain when there is none to answer. Howitt’s unit is the “‘real original” 
unit. I cannot see it. The jaws of darkness have devoured it up. Your 
nomenclature is thoroughly correct and convenient. To say that “gens” 
is improperly applied to the Iroquois subdivisions because they are not 
precisely what the Roman gentes came to be, is to say that our “family” 
is incorrect because it is not exactly what the Roman familia was. 

As to any, or all, of the facts ascertained being “detrimental to 
true religion,” I have only to say that the religion to which any fact what- 
ever can be detrimental cannot be true. I have found nothing yet in these 
researches, or in the facts disclosed by any other researches to shake my 
faith in the truth which I learned at my mother’s knee when she taught 
me to fold my hands and say “‘Our Father which art in Heaven.” I have 
found much to correct my view as to side issues in abundance, and for all 
such correction I am thankful: but there has been nothing, positively 
nothing—to touch the main question. 

Smyth’s book. It is bitterly disappointing. To think that a man could 
have such opportunities, materials and tools and yet make so little out 
of them is disheartening. He has not used what he got from me, except 
a few scattered facts given by my correspondents. He has not even pub- 
lished what I know from the evidence of my own eyes that he had written 
on Kinship. I suppose that he could not complete it unless he had been 
inclined to finish up with my valuable disquisitions on theological questions. 
Hearne’s book on the ‘‘Aryan Household” is very good. But he too 
starts with the Unit and the Household. From that point forward he 
clears his way, as it seems to me with great ability, throwing much light 
on the development of law etc. You would be pleased with the book I am 
sure. 

.... 1 strove with all my might to make clear the proposition which 
you enunciate. Everything depends upon that one proposition— “the 
reformatory movement.” If this be established we can goon. Until it 
be established all succeeding steps will be questioned. That it is true, I 
am perfectly sure. That it is disputed, derided, insultingly thrown aside 
I know. That it will ultimately make its way, I look upon as certain: 
but in the meantime its chief obstacle is that it is misunderstood or rather 
that it is not understood..... You may depend upon my searching out of 
kinship terms. I do not even hope to do much with the Australian; but 
from the Australian up to the Reva, sent to you and published in your 
work, I think I shall be able to gather a complete series. Fiji gives us several 
intermediate steps. One important tribe—if its system be logical through- 
out will give us the pure Malayan. Its veivungoni are veitamani i.e. My 
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father’s sister is my mother and calls me her son: my mother’s brother is 
my father, and calls me his son. And in that tribe the chief’s sister’s son 


succeeds to the exclusion of the chief’s own son... . . 


Lorimer Fison Fiji, Jan 17, 1879 

....1 have a great—the greatest possible respect for Tylor as an 
authority on almost everything connected with savage life. He is so full 
of accurate knowledge, so shrewd an observer, and so cautious in theoris- 
ing, that his not having perceived the archaic gens to have been the same 
institution with the more modern Greek and Roman gentes only confirms 
me in my opinion that the very foundation of your important discovery is 
imperfectly understood. When its fundamental idea is grasped it will 
assuredly make its way. 

.... I trust you will understand that this (the manuscript of Kamilaroi 
and Kurnai) is only a preface as it were to the other work which is to con- 
tain Kinship Tables from the more advanced Fijian, through the other 
less advanced tribes of this group, down to the Florida with its Kemas or 
intermarrying divisions with descent through the mother. These will 
form a chain touching the Aryan on the one hand and the Australian on 
the other. 

.... LT have no hope of the Australian as far as the Tables of terms are 
concerned unless the Australian government would send either Howitt or 
myself, or both of us at public expense to make personal inquiry among the 
tribes. It is simply impossible to get intelligent helpers who have a thorough 
knowledge of the dialect spoken by a tribe which is sufficiently numerous to 
be trusted as to its information. There are men who have the requisite 
intelligence, but they won’t work. And there are uneducated men who would 
serve admirably as interpreters but who are incapable of conducting the 
inquiry independently. In the meantime the tribes are melting away. Of 
them it may be said literally that “they are carried away as with a flood.” 
But the island can be managed. 


P.S. Since I finished my letter, a copy of Taylor’s Te Ika Maui (lit. The 
Fish of the Maui— Maui was the god who fished up New Zealand from the 
bottom of the sea. The Tongans say it was Tonga that he fished up)—or 
New Zealand and Its Inhabitants, has come into my hands. My copy is the 
second edition published by Mr. Macintosh, London, and H. J. Jones, 
New Zealand 1870. There is not very much in it bearing upon Kinship, 
but what little there is, is important. The Maori word Puna means a 
spring of water, but punarua means the practice of having two wives, 
generally sisters. It is also applied to two youths who settle the question 
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as to who shall have a girl by hauling her in opposite directions. The 
stronger takes her, if she be not dragged in two by the haulers. The Maori 
word punarua is identical with the Hawaiian punalua (Rua-lua-two), 
The Maori marriage customs are very significant. Before marriage a girl 
may have as many marriages as she pleases, and she may admit them to 
full marital privileges without impropriety. But when she is given in 
marriage, she is tapu to her husband and is liable to be put to death if 
she be found unfaithful. Generally there is a big fight for her, all those 
having the old communal right struggling fiercely for and pulling her hither 
and thither regardless of her cries of agony. Sometimes a man seeing that 
he has no chance of getting her, plunges his spear into her heart that no 
other may have the prize he has failed to gain. Marriage by capture pre- 
sents phase after phase opposed to McLennan’s view. It seems to arise 
directly out of the old communism. Among the Maories as among the 
Australians it is the violent assertion of the old communal right. The woman 
is exclusively her husband’s when he has gained her, but that is solely be- 
cause of the tapu. If the tapu be taken off, the woman becomes moa or 
common again. Howitt tells me that when a Kurni takes a female war 
captive, she must be common to his Brogau before he can claim her as 
his own..... 


Lorimer Fison Navuloa, Fiji, Jan. 27, 1879 

.... He (Howitt) has an appendix giving a list of the kinship terms of 
the Kurni, Kamilaroi and others; and also another detailing the regula- 
tions as to food partition. This is valuable as showing that the hunter had 
to give up the produce of the chase to his father and his father-in-law. 
The share of each is accurately defined. You will bear in mind the fact 
that Kurni had descent through the males as far as the males were con- 
cerned and therefore they were on the road to ancestral worship. It is 
quite natural that men who gave all their food to their fathers during the 
lifetime of those elders should make offerings of food to them after their 
death. Ancestral worship is an important item in the study of our subject 
if it is to be kept in its proper place; but unless men worshipped female 
ancestors it was subsequent to the change of descent from the female line 
to the male. 


Hearn speaks of polyandry as the cause of uterine descent. For my own 
part I do not believe in polyandry at all i.e. in polyandry as distinguished 
from communal marriage—save under very exceptional circumstances. 
It occurs nowadays whenever there is what may be called an unnatural 
scarcity of women; but it is even there governed by the class regulations. 
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It is found among the Indian coolies in the Mauritins, and the “imported 
labourers” in Fiji. In both cases the number of male “immigrants”’ is 
largely in excess of the female and an abnormal state of society is created. 
But even under these exceptional circumstances the case of the Tana mur- 
derer given in one of my additional notes, shows that the so-called polyan- 
dry is but communal marriage. The woman grants access to a number of 
men, but they must be members of the class which intermarries with hers. 
She is the only available female representative of her class and so she has 
to do duty for herself and all her “‘tribal’’ sisters. I do not believe that 
there has been a case of polyandry other than such as these. Two brothers 
may have the same woman in common but this would be the case where 
there was not a second woman forthcoming. It is communism, not poly- 
andry, i.e. not polyandry asa positive rule..... For five years I have been 
trying in vain to get McLennan’s book. I feel toward him as a Fijian feels 
toward a man who has insulted his chief and I know from extracts I have 
seen that he has laid himself open to castigation beyond that which you 
have cared to administer to him. 

Bandelier’s careful and scholarly papers are especially interesting to 
me. I have little doubt that the four quarters of Mexico were the residences 
of four gentes or phratria, as you suggest. ... . I have sent them to How- 
itt. The mound excavations also are very interesting to him and to me. 
We have corresponded on Dawkin’s Cave Hunting. There are caves in 
Fiji whose floors I should like to explore. Cave burial is of frequent occur- 
rence in various parts of the group, and some tribes dig out what may be 
called artificial caves for their dead, showing that they also had the cus- 
tom of cave burial. 

Recurring to the subject of the gens. The gens of the Roman is doubt- 
less the Iroquois gens further advanced, but I think we may usefully dis- 
tinguish between the two. The agnatic gens has a formation which the 
uterine gens cannot have. It is made up of the Households, and its tenden- 
cy is to segmentation, whereas the uéerine gens is held together by the 
strongest ties... .. A view of the gentes among the N. A. Indian tribes 
who have descent through the father would be very valuable now, if 
those tribes were sufficiently removed from the influence of the neighbor- 
ing civilization. I mean an examination of them in search of traces of 
advance. 

P.S. Feb. 3rd. I have received your criticisms... . As to totem. I have given 
animal names as its explanation, simply because many of my correspond- 
ents did not know what it was, and I concluded thence that very many 
others had not that knowledge. Strictly speaking the definition is not 
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correct, because as you point out, the totem is not always an animal. 
But I think you will see that it has a connection with the gens more in- 
timate than that of a mere symbol. I await your comment on chapter vi 
before saying anything more on this point. 

Gens and Class..... I am not altogether satisfied with that part of 
my “memoir” (many thanks for the suggestion which I gladly adopt) 
which seems to give the totems as subdivisions of the four classes. Each 
class is practically subdivided by them to a certain extent; but as I say in 
one part of my memoir, “there is reason to believe that the totems came 
in upon the four classes rather than that they grew out of them” or words 
to that effect. The Kamilaroi totems are subdivisions of the two original 
classes as I see them, though I cannot tell whether they are prior or sub- 
sequent to the four classes, at least I cannot prove priority for either. I 
used the word class simply for distinction’s sake for the purposes of the 
memoir because it seemed needful to distinguish between the classes and 
the gentes distinguished by totems, but I think we shall find that the desig- 
nations of the classes themselves are nothing but totems, and I think it 
probable that subsequent investigation will show Ipai etc. to be nothing 
else. 

My theory is then as follows: The old commune was divided originally 
into two gentes (what I have called the two primary classes). These gentes 
had descent through the mother. They subdivided and so became phra- 
triae. Each subdivision was a gens belonging to a phratria. Here there 
seems to be a difference between your theory and mine. You seem to look 
upon the gentes (as distinguished from the phratria) as the original divi- 
sions which were subsequently united into a phratriac bond. I find among 
the Australians the two classes evidently (as it seems to me) of earlier date 
than the subdivisions and therefore I am forced to the conclusion that the 
gentes came out of a pre-existent phratria and that the phratria was not 
formed in the first instance by the aggregation of independent gentes. 

Supposing then two Kamilaroi phratriae A and B, A being subdivided 
into Ipai and Kulea (?) B into Muri and Kubi. The children of A are B: 
the children of B are A. This interchange is repeated in the gentes [pai 
etc. resulting in the descents shown in Table B. Say that another tribe of 
the same family instead of subdividing into four classes, divides each of its 
two phratriae into 3 “‘totem gentes” (to use my ugly term) and that the 
two tribes subsequently amalgamate, or by intermarriage become so min- 
gled that the two systems are mixed up as itwere into one and we have pre- 
cisely the Kamilaroi arrangement. I find I must defer the subject until I 
return home. You will I trust understand that I state my views with great 
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deference to your own. I will look through my ms. and make alterations in 
those parts to which you refer. 

There is, however, one point on which I can touch without referring to 
my papers etc. The gentes found in Asia etc., I said were “similar’’ not that 
they were identical. They are divisions into four intermarrying genées with 
descent through the mother. So far they are identical with the Australian, 
but I do not know whether they follow the Australian rule as to the alter- 
nation of children between the “‘brother”’ gentes. I will add a note to that 
part, and I am very much obliged to you for your suggestions. I trust you 
will put in footnotes with initials whenever you see an opening. They would 
greatly add to the value of the work. I will leave out of my preface “It 
seems to me to be a big trumpet blast for a very small following.” 

I have only time in conclusion to thank you most heartily for your kind 
words, some of which are so very kind that I really feel abashed in the midst 
of my overflowing delight when I read them. It is a deep and abiding grati- 
fication to me that I have been enabled to secure your approbation. 
.... You owe me no thanks for standing up against McLennan. I am 
proud to look upon myself as a member of your gens as far as this inquiry 
goes..... Strike the gens anywhere and every member of it starts up in 
arms against the striker. 


A.W. Howitt Sale, Feb. 11, 1879 


I enclose at the request of our friend Mr. Fison a rough chart of Aus- 
tralia upon which I have marked for him the localities he desired to indi- 
cate. You will see that they indicate the existence of the clan division with 
descent through the mother over the whole of Australia. Such exceptions 
as that of Gippsland now require to be worked out. I hope before long to 
conceive a plan of action without fail and to get to work in earnest. I hope 
to hear before long that my manuscript has reached you and has met with 
your approval. In preparing it I followed your advice. I put aside all my 
geological work until it was completed. 

If I could only find time I should like nothing better than to take a 
holiday and visit two tribes whose investigation would be of extreme inter- 
est—one in western Vaolori which I think will prove to be another excep- 
tion such as our Kurnai here and another tribe at Cooper (Central Aus- 
tralia) which are I think an extreme form of that of which Fison has taken 
the Kamilaroi to be the type. Whether I shall ever carry out both these 
plans is now doubtful. The Vaolori tribe I think I can manage but the other 
presents difficulties—it would require a three months holiday and yet the 
chance of doing it presents itself to me. With the Cooper natives I have a 
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strong influence dating from the times when I was an Explorer in Central 
Australia and could easily renew the influence I then had over them. This 
is one of those ideas which I have often in my life found to become realised 
through the persistence with which they present themselves. 


Lorimer Fison At Sea, Feb. 14, 1879 

. . You seem to consider the gens to be the original division and the 
phratry to have been subsequently formed by the aggregation of previously 
existing gentes. As I see the Australian divisions, the gens appears to me to 
be the first division of the tribe i.e. the reformatory movement of your 
hypothesis. Breaking up the marriage of tribal brothers and sisters gives 
two gentes such as Kennite and Kroki. These subdivide. The subdivisions 
are then the gentes and the two original become phratriae. I used the term 
class solely as a temporary convenience, to distinguish these divisions from 
the gentes marked by totems. This theory seems to me to give an unbroken 
sequence with your hypothesis as a starting point. I propose to say: 
“subdivisions of the two classes into gentes distinguished by totems” 
instead of “‘subdivisions of the four classes by means of totems.” Traces of 
the same process are observable elsewhere i.e. the Sun and Moon divisions 
of India, the two original divisions of Mexico whence came the four etc. 
This seems to me to be the natural course rather than a gathering ofalready 
existing gentes into greater bodies or phratries. This course is from the 
old commune, i.e. from the whole tribe to the phratry and from the phratry 
to the gens. This appears to be the natural line of growth. When the gentes 
came to be made artificially so to speak, as in Athens, the case was different: 
but the old divisions were, I believe, a natural growth and never a manu- 
facture. All the Australians having the Kamilaroi system (by this I do not 
mean the K. tribes alone but all the tribes who have the system) came, I 
think, from one original tribe and spread over the continent, each segmenta- 
tion taking the system with it so that each class virtually covered all the 
the area covered by that part of every tribe which belonged to it. . . .. The 
segments of the original tribe diverted widely as to language but they re- 
tained their gentes and phratriae. .... 

If on coming to a clear understanding I find that my view will not 
precisely coincide with yours, it will be with the greatest ditidence that I 
shall venture to hold such a view. I trust you will not hesitate to point out 
in an introduction or summary where I am mistaken. 


Lorimer Fison Navuloa, Fiji, March 15, 1879 
. .. In former letters I explained why I made so little use of k nship 
terms in my memoir. Finding I could not get anybody to fill up printed 
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schedules I constructed a diagram with a selection of more than 100 of the 
most important terms, and had it printed. I send you by this post a copy, 
together with a list of terms ascertained thereby. These I think suffice 
to establ.sh thesystem of my tribe nowthat your own researches haveshown 
the significance of the terms. Those now sent I have ascertained by personal 
inquiry since January. I send them simply as showing how the Fijian sys- 
tems show traces of advance from the Malayan to the Turanian, and as 
examples of the schedules I am collecting. ... . 

I find that the Kamilaroi country extends farther north than is shown 
in my sketch. It crosses the border into Queensland. But it is of no very 
great importance. I do not even attempt to fix accurately the positions of 
the various tribes, but simply to give a birds-eye view of the stretch of the 
system as already ascertained. 

... -Are you interested in burial customs? I have found several tribes 
here who make what may be called artificial caves for graves. They are 
probably cave buriers who formerly lived in the hills and are now occupying 
alluvial sites. Cave burial was largely practised in Fiji. The heads of 5 or 
6 women laid crosswise ought to appear from under the corpse who lies upon 
them, they having been strangled for the purpose. I have quite a collection 
of facts as to burial and very queer facts some of them are. 


(To be continued) 
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THE NEW RIVER INDIANS 
TLO-HOM-TAH’-HOE! 


By C. HART MERRIAM 


HAT a strange tribe of Indians once dwelt on New River, a northern 

tributary of Trinity river in the rugged mountains of northwestern 
California, has been known for more than half a century, and yet only 
seven words of their language have been published and neither the name 
of the tribe nor anything definite about them has been recorded. 

Some years ago remnants of the Chemafeko tribe on the lower part of 
New River and in the Burnt Ranch region of Trinity river, told me that 
the Chemafeko name for their neighbors, the New River Indians, is Chal’- 
tah-soom; that the language of this tribe is wholly different from Chemafeko 
and that all the people belonging to it are dead. 

Later, however, I learned from old men of the Hoopa tribe that an 
Indian known as ‘Saxy Kid,’ whom I had already met, was born on upper 
New River and was a fullblood member of the New River tribe. The 
Hoopa call this tribe E-tah’-chin (Easterners) or E-tach-nd-lin’-nuk-ka 
kewn-yahn-ne-ahn (East River People), adding that the Etah'chin call 
themselves T16-mah-tah’-hoi—which proves a close imitation of the cor- 
rect name, 716-hdm-tah’-hoi. 

Acting on this information, I visited Saxy Kid at his home in the moun- 
tains. He told me that when he was a little boy his parents had been killed 
and his tribe wiped out by the gold seekers who during the fifties and sixties 
had invaded the mountains and canyons of his country. He had been taken 
to live with the Hoopa, whose language he had learned and spoke fluently; 
and he had lived also with the Chemafeko and spoke their language. He 
said he had forgotten his own language; nevertheless during this visit I 
succeeded in obtaining the correct name of his tribe and ten words of the 
language. These differ radically from corresponding words in any language 
known to me. Therefore, during the past season I revisited him and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining thirty-five words, and in addition his names for several 
adjacent tribes.? 

The name of his tribe he gave very distinctly as T16-hdm-tah'-hot, re- 


1 All Indian words are written in phonetic English. 

2 Saxy Kid speaks English and is not averse to talking, but when interviewed soon be- 
comes nervous and possessed of the idea that he cannot remember any more words of his 
language. In spite of this drawback I obtained more than double the number of words pre- 
viously secured, and have no doubt that on the next visit still others may be obtained. 
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Saxy Kid, only survivor of the Tlo-hém-tah’-hoi. 
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peating it a number of times, but when mentioning it in ordinary conversa- 
tion he slurred it to Tlo-hdm-toi and Tlém-toi. 

The sad thing about it is that not all of the words he gave me are 716- 
hém-tah'-hoi. When asked for a word in his language, he remarked that the 
one that came first to his mouth was the Hoopa, after that the Chemafeko, 
and then, if he remembered it, his own, the T716-hém-tah’-hoi. He said that 
the Hoopa word didn’t bother him [it being Athapaskan and so fundamen- 
tally different] but that the Chemafeko word did—and in proof of this I 
find twelve Chemafeko words among the thirty-five he gave me when asked 
for those of his own language. [In the accompanying fragment of vocabu- 
lary the Chemafeko words are indicated by the letter C placed before each]. 


FRAGMENT OF TLO-HOM-TAH-HOI VOCABULARY AS GIVEN ME 
BY SAxy Kip, OF WHICH 12 WoRDS ARE 
UNMISTAKABLY CHEMAREKO 
(Words obviously Chemareko are preceded by the letter C and followed in brackets by 


the word as spoken by the Chemareko. All words are here spelled phonetically according to 
the English sounds of the letters and syllables.) 


Man Ke’-hish(also given as Ka’-hash) 
Woman Kit’-te-shahp’-ho and Chip-pah’-pi- nup’-how 
Baby O-la chit’-tah (=little one) 

Head C Ha’-muk [He’-mah] 

Eye C He’-suk [Hoo’-sut] 

Heart Ke-wah’-sho 

Good His’-sik kin’-tah 

Fire C Ah’-po [Ah’-poo] 

Rock C Kah’ [Kah’-ah’] 

Wood C P&-sho’-ah [Poo-soo’-ah] 

Knife Ka’-mutch-kah’-ni 

Pipe C Ah’-nah-pah [O’-ne-pah’] 
Tobacco Koo’-mah-tsa’-hwah 

Basket Pow’-wah 

Burden basket Han’-nah-me-shah’-tin 

Dipper basket Ka’-in 

Acorns Kap’-ne 

Salt C I’-ke [Ah’-ke] 

Hot weather El-hun’-tah 

It is hot C EI-16 [El-lah’-tah]} 

Big C Cha’-wah [Cha’-woo] 

Little or little one C O-la chit’-tah [Oo-la’-tah] 

Black Pan’-nal-lah (also given as Pan’-no-lah) 


Yes C Ha’-mo [He’-mo] 
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No Kah-to’-mah 

Grizzly bear C Se-sam’-lah [Ches-am’-lah] 
Black bear Pan’-no-lah se-sam’-lah 
Elk Kah’-pe-tin 

Deer Ah’-no 

Dog Ke-sho’-ki 

Great horned owl Ho-rah-ruk’-kum 

Blue grouse Mum/’-lah-tra 

Bluejay (crested) So-ko’-cha 

Flicker (Colaptes) Cha-am-men or Che’-am-min 
Grasshopper Sat’-too 

Our name for our tribe Tlo’-hém-tah’-hoi 

Our name for Che-mar-re-ko Che-mil’-i-ko 

Our name for Hoopa tribe Che-pah’-pe-nup-how 


Our name for Cecilville tribe 
(on South Fork Salmon River) Kah-hoo’-tin-e’-ruk 


In addition to the twelve Chemareko words above mentioned, Saxy Kid 
gave me Kow’-wé for rattlesnake but at once corrected himself, saying it 
was Chemareko. 

Comparison of the thirty-five words given me by the T16-hdm-tah’-hoi 
informant (Saxy Kid) with corresponding words in the languages of neigh- 
boring tribes shows no resemblance whatever to either Hoopa, Karok, or 
Wintoon, but discloses the fact that two or three agree closely with K énomé- 
ho and that, as above stated, twelve are Chemafeko. This is not surprising 
in view of the circumstance that on the east and south the territory of the 
New River tribe was in actual contact with that of the Chemafeko, that 
Saxy Kid spoke Chemafeko as well as Hoopa, and that he warned me that 
the Chemafeko word came to his mouth before that of his own language 
(which in most cases he had forgotten). That the Chemafeko words were 
spoken inadvertently seems clear also from the fact that not only Saxy Kid, 
but also the several Chemafeko and Hoopa informants had insisted that 
the languages of the two tribes were “wholly different.’’ It seems fair to 
infer therefore that the twelve words above listed are unmistakably Chema- 
feko. 

In addition to these, it should be mentioned that the 716-hdm-tah'-hoi 
word for good is his-sik kin’-tah, suggesting the Chemafeko word e-sé-tah; 
and the word for Bluejay is so-k6-chd, strongly savoring of the Chemafeko 
ché-go-g6-cha. In the case of the jay, however, the word comes from its 
voice and therefore may not be borrowed. 

Omitting the jay, there remain twenty-two words to be accounted for. 

It has been assumed by anthropologists that the New River Indians 
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were Shastan. However, comparison of the twenty-two (or at least twenty- 
one) non-Chemafeko words with corresponding words in my very full vo- 
cabularies of the several Shastan tribes reveals only two resemblances: 
In 716-hdm-tah'-hoi the word for deer is an’-no. In the three geographically 
nearest Shastan tribes—Kénomého, Hah'to-ké-he-wuk, and ShaSte—it is 
ah'-row (or ah'-do). In Tlé-hém-tah'-hoi the openwork packbasket is han’- 
nah-me-shah'-tin. In Kénomého and Shaste it is kah-noo and ’hah-no re- 
spectively. 

One other word is troublesome. It is ké-hish [also given as kd-hdsh], 
the 716-hdm-tah'-hoi word for man. Man in the series of Shastan tribes is 
ah-wah-té-kwa, but—and this may be significant—the word for ¢ribe in 
Kénomého, Hahtokéhewuk, and even Okwah' nootsoo, is hish. 

When it is remembered that on the north and northeast the New River 
T16-hém-tah'-hoi were in direct contact with the Kénomého and Hahtoké- 
hewuk, it may be assumed that these two (possibly three) words are either 
borrowed or indicate Shastan relationship. 

After eliminating all words of Chemafeko and Shastan flavor there still 
remain twenty that appear to be quite unlike those of any known tribe— 
in other words they seem to represent a distinct language—the 716-hdm- 
tah'-hoi—previously unknown save for the seven words of ‘New River’ 
published by Dixon in 1905. 

Examination of the fragment of Dixon’s supposed ““Konomihu’’ vo- 
cabulary obtained in 1903* published in 1905 and 1907) shows that it is 
not Ké6nomého—as I wrote him several years ago. 

It is exasperating to find that with a single exception the subject-words 
of T16-hdm-tah'-hoi obtained by me are not the same as those obtained by 
Dixon. The exception is the word for man, which Saxy Kid gave as ké-hish, 
and Dixon (in his New River list) as gé’ic—the anthropologic way of writing 
the same word.‘ 


3 Dixon in 1905 wrote: “The two women who were my informants were able, with much 
difficulty, in the course of several days, to recollect some 75 words and short phrases, which 
they remembered to have heard their father (a mixed blood of the Shasta and the local tribe) 
use many years before.” (Am. ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 7, No. 2, p. 214, April-June 1905). 
Two years later he published 43 words and 18 phrases, stating that they were “secured with 
some difficulty” from a woman whose grandfather used the language ‘“‘some thirty years be- 
fore.” (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. 17, pp. 495-498, July 1907). 

* The word for Indian given as ‘Konomihu’ by Dixon is kifapuhiyu—possibly a slurred 
hybrid of kis and ah-wah-te-kwah (the latter part being the Shastan word for man). 

The seven New River words published by Dixon in 1905 (without information as to 
source) are: Man ge’ic; head kin nux; eye ki’oi; teeth ki’tsau; water ga‘ats; salmon kit tun; 
wood ga’ad. 
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Of Dixon’s subject-words, ten were not obtained by me.’ Of the thirty- 
three remaining, five may be regarded as more or less akin to K6nomého,' 
leaving twenty-eight to which I see no resemblance whatever. Dixon’s 
phrases or short sentences are not the same as those in my vocabularies, 
so I have nothing to compare them with. 


Drxon’s ‘KONOMIHU’ SEEMS TO BE NEW RIVER TLO-HOM-TAH-HOI 


Comparison of Dixon’s supposed Konomeho with my excellent and 
doubly checked Kénomého vocabularies proves that it has little in com- 
mon with that language; nor does it fit into any of the languages of which 
I then had vocabularies—and I had them of all the known tribes of north- 
western California except two—the New River tribe and the tribe 
formerly living on the upper branches of Salmon River, both of which 
were said to have been long extinct. It seemed obvious therefore that 
it must be one of these. And since the New River tribe lived on the far 
(south) side of the high Salmon Mountains I then assumed that the lan- 
guage in question was more likely to be that of the more accessible tribe— 
the one on the upper branches of Salmon River. But on finally obtaining a 
vocabulary of this tribe, the name of which proves to be Hah-to-ké-he-wuk, 
comparison shows that I had been mistaken. 

The conclusion seems inevitable, namely: that Dixon’s Konomihu and 
the real K6nomého are very distinct languages. And since my vocabularies 
were obtained from different members of the Ké6nomého tribe, of both sexes, 
and in different years, and are identical in almost every particular, they 
must be accepted as true Kénomého. His words therefore must belong to 
the language of some other tribe. And since the New River tribe is the 
only remaining unknown tribe in the region, it would seem to follow that 
these words must belong to it. 

Hence in tabulating the seven words given by Dixon as New River in 
1905 I am taking the liberty to add those he published two years later as 


5 Namely, wild Indian, rock pinnacle, saddle of mountain, a ford, stingy, ugly, eat, newt, 
wild onion, and another kind of wild onion. 


® These are: given by Dixon as Kénomého obtained 
Ké6nomého by me 

White fir [Abies] s4maka E-sah-kwi-ah-’he-ho 

Incense cedar [Libocedrus] kindxo, qoa’ If-nai“-hah’-ho 

Hazel [Corylus]} xaSkipaima Hah’-soo-k6-ho 

Lake tlifapzau Ip-hah’-nah 


Obsidian k létspai Ep’-ho’hah’-kwi 
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“Konomihu,’”’ along with the twenty-three New River words obtained by 
me (including the bluejay and the Shastan-like words for deer and pack- 


basket). 


FRAGMENT OF ASSUMED TLO-HOM-TAH-HOI VOCABULARY 


Words given by Dixon as New River are preceded by the letter N. All others, including 
those in brackets, are his ‘Konomihu,’ believed by me to be Tlo-hom-tah’-hoi. 


English As obtained As written by 
word by me Dixon 
Man Ke’-hish; Ka-hash N ge’ic 
Woman Kjt-te-shahp-ho and 
Chip-pah’-pi-nup’-how 
Baby 0-14 chit’-tah 
(=little one) 
Indian kis’apuhi’yu*® 
Head kin’nux [ki’na] 
Heart Ke-wah’-sho 
Eye N ki’oi 
[same in both] 
Teeth N ki’ tsau 
Back ki’kiwatitxop 
Hand ki’poman 
Legs kaha’masa- 
kana’tsxsu 
Hair t!a’wai 
Good His’-sik kin’-tah 
Stingy kixiwi'wi 
House in’nnokwayig 
Wood N ga’au’ 
Knife Ka-mutch-kah’-ni 
Tobacco Koo’-mah-tsa4-wah 
Acorns Kap’-ne 
Water ga’ats’ [kum’ma] 
Lake tlin’apxau 
Creek kinapxig 
Mountain kip 


Transliterated into 
phonetic English 


ga’esh 


kes’ah pti hé’yoo 
kén’nuh™ [ké’nah] 


ke’oi 


ke” tsau 

ké’ké wah tet’hop 

ke’po mahn 

kah ha’mah sa kah 
nats” hsoo 

t!a’wi 


ki’he wé’we 
en’nok wah yeg 
gah’au’ 


gah’ahts’ [kum’mah] 
tlen’ahp’hau 

ken ahp’heg 

kep 


7 Only five were in both his lists. These are: head, kiri mux in his New River; &# na in 
his ‘Konomihu;’ eye, &#’ oi in both; man, géic in New River; kis’ apahiyd in Konomihu; 
water, ga’até in New River, kum’ ma in ‘Konomihu’; salmon, kit’ tun in New River, yd@’nni in 
‘Konomihu.’ 

® Given as ‘man’ in his first ‘Konomihw’ list [1905]; as ‘Indian’ in his second list [1907]. 


English 

word 
A flat 
A ford 
A trail 
Rock (stone) 
Obsidian 
Sand 
Night 
Hot weather 
High 
Straight 


Ugly, bad-looking 


Black 

No 

Grizzly bear 
Black bear 


Coyote 

Dog 

Fox 

Elk 

Deer 

Ground squirrel 
Bat 

Great horned owl 
Blue grouse 
Bluejay (crested) 
Flicker (Colaptes) 


Frog 

Newt 

Salmon 

Trout 
Grasshopper 
Basket 

Burden basket 


Dipper basket 
White fir 
Cedar 


As obtained 
by me 


El-hun’-tah 


Pan’-nal-lah 
Kah-to-mah 


Pan-no-lah 
se-sam-lah 


Ke-sho-ki 


Kah-pe-tin 
Ah-no 


Ho-rah-ruk-kum 

Mum-lah-tra 

So-ko-cha’ 

Cha -am-men or 
Che-am-min 


Sat’too 
Pow’-wah 
Han’-nah-me- 

shah’-tin 
Ka’-in 
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As written by 
Dixon 

pa’ wi 

hau’na 

k!endm’ 

qua’sunip 

k!le’tspai 

kit’ luts 

qumma’t’t!au 


pak’ wai 

is’‘abunnatut- 
sukum 

atané’ wig kip’- 
xawi 


kamk4a’tsinéau 


qomi’tsau 


ki’putska 


ki’pnikawats 
kitcim’uni 


k!uts’watin 
tapa’kan 
kit’tun [ya’nnil] 
sa’hawai 


sa’maka 
kin’axo, qoa’ 
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Transliterated into 
phonetic English 

pa’we 

hau’nah 

k!an 6m’ 

kwa’sun nep 

k!at’spi 

ket’ !uts 

kwum mat’t!au 


pak’ wi 

es’ah bun nah tit- 
si’‘kum 

ah tah na’ weg 
kep”hah we 


kam kat’sen 4 au 


kw6 moot’sau 


ké’put skah 


kép’nek ah wahts 
kech um’oo ne 


k!uts’wah ten 
tah pa’kahn 
ket’tun [yan’ne] 
sah’hah wi 


sah’mah kah 
ken’ah’ho, kwoa’ 
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Spruce qohi’ma kwo hé’mah 
Hazel xas’kipama *has’ke pa mah 
Brush, bushes ki’tsa ket’sah 
Eat tamma’hawe tamma’hah wé 
Where do you come from? tca’ma hayi cha’mah ha ye 
Who is that? kipa’ha’po ké pah’hah po 
I’m afraid of him kip’isinik wai kep’es en e kwi 
Come here! ma’tikina mah’te ke nah 
Go away! ki’ts!liyatsau kéts’!e yah tsau 
Go away! I’m just yis’anamnas yés’ah nahm nas yas’ 
going to hit you yas ‘amati ahm ah te chah pa 
tcapatitakya tet ak yah 
Get down! klihi’tsin- k!eh ét’sen ne hau wé 
nihauwé 


GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 


The territory of the 7/6-hdm-tah’-hoi was the drainage basin of New River 
extending southward from the lofty Salmon Mountains on the divide be- 
tween the waters of New River and those tributary to the Salmon (now the 
boundary between Siskiyou and Trinity Counties). The western boundary 
was Trinity Summit Divide—the high mountain ridge separating the waters 
of Redcap, Horse-Linto, Cedar, and Hawkins creeks on the west, from those 
of Virgin Creek and other tributaries of New River on the east, thus forming 
the boundary between the 716-hdm-tah’-hoi on the east, and the Karok and 
Hoopa on the west. The eastern boundary was the lofty pinnacled crest 
known as Green Mountain and Limestone Ridge, separating the waters of 
French Creek from those of North Fork Trinity. 

The southern boundary is in doubt, having been differently located 
by the different informants. Saxy Kid says he does not know, and the 
Chemafeko informants do not agree—one placing it at Deep Creek, another 
at the main Trinity River. The fact that the dark imposing mass of Ironside 
Mountain—the sacred shrine of the Chemafeko—rises abruptly for 4500 
feet between the profound canyons of these rivers would seem to prove that 
it lies in Chemafeko territory, making Deep Creek the southern boundary 
of the New River tribe. 

However this may be, it is doubtful if any other tribe in North America 
was protected in all directions by such formidable barriers. And it is doubt- 
ful also if any other tribe speaking a distinct language was confined to such 
a small area. 

The T16-hém-tah'-hoi were a mountain people, surrounded save on the 
south by lofty peaks and sharp. ridges. There are no open valleys in 
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their territory, and no flat lands of any extent, the entire country being 
mountainous and, except on the summits, continuously forested, while the 
watercourses are swift-flowing streams far down in the bottoms of deep 
gorges. New River itself for the greater part of its course, even to its 
junction with the Trinity, is hidden in a narrow defile along whose pre- 
cipitous cliffs the tortuous trail mounts in places to a height of 2,000 feet 
above the foaming waters. 

There are other tribes whose hunting-grounds lie high in the mountains, 
but no other dwelt the year round in a domain consisting wholly of such 
lofty rugged ridges rent by such deep and precipitous canyons. It is ob- 
vious that a habitat so restricted could support only a scant population 
and must have resulted from persecution by more powerful tribes—and a 
glance at the map shows that the T7/6-hdm-tah’-hoi were sandwiched between 
the aggressive Hoopa on the west and the Che-maf-re-ko on the east. The 
distinctness of the T16-hdm-tah’-hoi language would seem to imply a larger 
territory and greater independence at some period in the past. 

They were a nation of hunters. Game animals were common—elk, deer, 
black and grizzly bears, raccoons, grouse, and quail—and excepting the elk 
and grizzly are still plentifiul; but the Indians who formerly hunted them 
are practically extinct. 

VILLAGES 
(Names here given are in the Hoopa language. The 7]6-hédm-tah’-hoi names are unknown.) 


’Kek-kah'-nd-tung ... . Former village on lower part of New River, at 
Martha Ziegler’s place. Probably a Chemareko rancheria. 

Ki-oo"-wet-tung . . . . Former village on New River at Sally Noble's place, 
about a quarter of a mile below the mouth of Panther Creek. 

Klo-nes-tung .. . . Former village on New River at present site of Quinby. 

Me-yemma . . . . George Gibbs, in his precious Journal of the Expedition of 
Colonel Redick M’Kee through North-western California in 1851, men- 
tions a village called Mé-yemma (then recently burnt). It was on 
Trinity River just below the mouth of “New” or “Arkansas river.’ 
If the New River tribe reached south to Trinity River, Mé-yemma must 
have been one of their villages; but if—as vastly more probable—the 
strip on the north side of this part of the Trinity was Chemareko terri- 
tory, Mé-yemma was of course a Chemareko village. 

Tsa-nah'-ning-ah'-tung . . . . Former village on the bar or flat at New River 
Forks, at junction of East Fork with main New River. Must have been 
very near Klo-neS-tung. 


* Gibbs in Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes, Vol. 3, p. 139, 1853. The term “Arkansas” early 
applied to a miner’s dam and diggings came from the operations of a party from Arkansas. 
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ADJOINING TRIBES 


The 716-hdm-tah'-hoi were in contact with five—possibly six—different 
tribes, four of which speak widely different languages. These are: The 
Athapaskan Hoopa on the west; the Ka’rok of Redcap Creek on the north- 
west; the Shastan K6-no-mé-ho of lower Salmon River on the north; the 
Hah-to-ké-he-wuk' of the Upper Forks of Salmon on the northeast; the 
Chemafeko on the east and south; and possibly also the Athapaskan 7'sd’- 
nung-whd for a short distance on the southwest. 


CULTURE 


Saxy Kid was emphatic in explaining that owing to his youth when tak- 
en by the Hoopa, he remembers very little about his own tribe. He says 
his people had no ceremonial or dance houses; that their dwellings were of 
bark with the smoke hole left as an opening between two sticks on top; that 
they raised tobacco by planting the seeds under burnt logs;'° that their 
pipes were straight. 

They buried their dead,and he remarked “‘it is bad to burn dead persons”. 
Salt was not found in their country but “was brought from the far north 
by geese on their way south in the fall.” 


NAMES THAT HAVE BEEN USED FOR THE TLO-HOM-TAH-HOI 


Amutakhwe . . . . Given by Kroeber as Hoopa name for New River Indians. 
—Kroeber information (1903), Hdbk. Pt. 2, 65, 1910, and later written 
Amutahwe, Kroeber, Hdbk. Inds. Calif., 283, 1925. [Apparently slurred 
pronunciation of 716-mah-tah'-hoi’ the Hoopa for Tlo-ném-tah'-hoi.] 

Chal'-tah-soom (also pronounced Sal’-das-sdm) .. . . Chemareko name for 
New River; used by them also for the tribe. Given me by two members 
of Chemareko tribe—Mrs. Sally Noble and Mrs. Montgomery. 

Written by Dixon “tcolidasum [djalintasun, djalitasom)’”’.—The 
Chimariko Indians and Language, p, 379, 1910. Written by Kroeber 
Djalitason (Hdbk. Am. Inds. Pt. 2, p. 65, 1910) ; Djalitasum (Hdbk. Inds 
Calif. 110, 283, 1925). Also written Jelitason. 

Chimalaquays .. . . Powers, The Northern California Indians.—Overland 
Monthly, Vol. 9, p. 156, 1872. 

Chimalaque and Chi-mal'-a-kwe . . . . Powers.—Tribes of Calif., 72, 91-93. 
1877. 

Chimalakwe . .. . Goddard (after Powers).—Life & Culture of the Hupa, 
p. 8, 1903. 


1° This also was the practice of some of the Klamath and Pit River tribes. 
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Djalitason .... Djalitasum, Djalitasun, djalitasom, djalintasun. . . . See 
Chal'-tah-soom. 

E-tah'-chin .... Usual Hoopa name for New River Tribe (meaning 
“Easterners’). 

E'-tahk-nd-lin'-nuk-kah kewn-yahn'-ne-ahn . . . . Another descriptive Hoo- 
pa name, meaning ‘East River people.’ 

Jalitason ... . See Chal’-tah-soom. 

Klo’-mé-tah'-hwa and Tlo'-mah-tah'-hoi ....Hoopa pronunciations for 
Tlo-hém-tah'-hoi. 

Mah’-soo-afrah . . . . Name applied by Karok to both Konomeho and Tlo’- 


hém-tah'-hoi.—Written Mashu-arara by Kroeber.—Hdbk. Inds. Calif., 
283, 1925. 

New River Indians . ... Name commonly applied to Tlo’-hdm-tah'-hoi of 
New River, Trinity Co. and sometimes erroneously stretched to include 
the Che-maf-re-ko. Twenty years ago Dixon wrote of the New River 
Indains: “They have no name for themselves.”—Hdbk. Am. Inds., 
pt. 2, 65, 1910. 

Note:—Not to be confused with Yuman tribe of same name on Colo- 
rado Desert (south of Salton Sea and about 60 miles west of Colorado 
River) mentioned by Col. Rogers Jones in Rept. Commr. Indian Affrs. 
for 1869, 216, 1870; also referred to by Bancroft in Native Races, V. 
1:458, 1874. 


New River Shasta . . . . Dixon, Bull. Am. Museum Nat. Hist., 17: 385, July 
1907; Kroeber, Hdbk. Inds. Calif., 109, map p. 110, 281, 282. 1925. 
Tlo'-him-tah'-hoi (slurred Tlé’hdm'-toi and Tlém’-toi) .... Proper name 


of New River tribe as spoken by themselves (given me repeatedly by 
old man Saxy Kid, full blood member of tribe. Pronounced Tlo-mah- 
tah'-hoi by the Hoopa; and written T/’omitta-hoi’ by Kroeber who er- 
roneously supposed it to be the Hoopa name for the Chemareko.— 
Handbk. Inds. Calif., 110, 130, 1925. 


HIsTORICAL FRAGMENTS 


The New River tribe, though surprisingly distinct from all its neigh- 
bors—or for that matter from all other known tribes—seems almost to have 
escaped the inquiring eye of anthropologists. 

The earliest references I have seen are the United States Army records 
of the activities of troops sent in pursuit of Indians who on their own lands 
were attempting to resist the encroachments and dastardly acts of the 
unscrupulous gold seekers. But the Army records contain no material of 
anthropological value. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Stephen Powers, nearly sixty years ago, in the Overland Monthly" called 
the New Riber tribe ‘Chimalaquays’ (later changing the spelling to Chi-mal- 
a-kwe) and indicated that the tribe was either extinct or had been absorbed 
by the Hoopa.” 

Later, in his large volume on The Tribes of California, he says: 

“The Chi-mal’-a-kwe lived on New River, a tributary of the Trinity, but they 
are now extinct. When the Americans arrived there were only two families, or about 
twenty-five persons, on that stream who still spoke Chimalakwe; all the rest of 
them used Hupa.” 

He then goes on to say: 

“On the Trinity itself, from Burnt Ranch up to the mouth of North Fork, there 
lived a tribe called the Chim-a-ri’-ko (evidently the same word as the above), who 
spoke the same language as the Chimalakwe, and there are perhaps a half dozen of 
them yet living.” 

Powers failed to obtain the name of the New River tribe and erred in 
saying they spoke the same language as the Chemafeko. He learned how- 
ever that they were exterminated by the onrush of miners, suffering the 
same fate as other Indians on Trinity River, of whom he writes: 

“They were hunted to the death, shot down one by one, massacred in groups, 
driven over precipices; but in the bloody business of their taking-off they also drag- 
ged down to death with them a great share of the original settlers, who alone could 
have given some information touching their customs. In the summer of 1871 it 
was commonly said that there was not an Indian left.’ 


Powers had much to say of the dominance of the Hoopa and their as- 

sumed authority over neighboring tribes. He was told by a ‘‘Mr. White, a 
man well acquainted with the Chimalaquays” [New River Indians] that 
this tribe ‘once had an entirely distinct tongue,’ but that “before they 
became extinct they scarcely employed a verb that was not Hoopa.””’ In 
his later publication he states: 
“The New River Branch were interesting as affording indubitable proof that the 
Hupa exacted tribute from certain surrounding tribes, for at the time when the 
whites arrived the Chimalakwe were paying them yearly a tax of about seventy- 
five cents per capita—that is, an average deer-skin.’’ 


41 Overland Monthly, Vol. 9, p. 156, August 1872. 
2 Powers, Tribes of California, 72, 91-93, 1877. 

3 Ibid, pp. 91-92. 

™ Tribes of California, 94, 1877. 

% Overland Monthly, Vol. 9, 156, 1872. 

% Tribes of California, 92, 1877. 
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The next writer to contribute anything from personal investigation 

was the late Pliny Goddard who, after spending several years with the 
Hoopa, wrote: 
“New River, a tributary of the Trinity southeast from Hupa, was occupied by a 
people now extinct, with the exception of one old woman.... The people just 
mentioned as occupying New River, the Chimalakwe of Powers, have been thought 
to be identical with or closely related to the Chimariko. From the testimony of 
survivors it is probable that they were distinct.””!” 


Following Goddard came Roland Dixon. Dixon mentioned the New 
River tribe in three of his publications—in 1905, 1907, and 1910. In 1905, 
when writing of the Ko-no-mé-ho of the Forks of Salmon River, he said: 


“Tt seems certain that the upper courses of the two forks of Salmon river above the 
Konomi’hi were controlled by a small branch of the stock, speaking a language 
markedly divergent from the Shasta proper, and that this portion of the stock 
extended even over the divide, onto the head of New River.’’* 


He was right in stating that Salmon River above the Konomeho was 
controlled by a small branch of the [Shastan] stock, but wrong in thinking 
that their language is “markedly divergent from the Shasta proper,”’ and 
also wrong in assuming it to be the same as that of the New River tribe. 

Again, in his map published two years later, he spreads the territory 
of the New River tribe not only over the upper part of the drainage basin 
of New River but carries it northward across the Salmon Alps and expands 
it broadly over the middle and upper parts of the drainage areas of the 
upper two-thirds of both branches of Salmon River—thus embracing not 
only the New River country and both sides of the high Salmon Alps but 
in addition covering at least the whole of the territory of the Hah-to-ké-he 
wuk—a tribe speaking a widely different language. 

And still later (1910) in his important paper on The Chimariko Indians 
and Languuge he says of the New River tribe: 

“Whether or not the so-called Chimalakwe of New River formed a portion of 
the Chimariko, or were identical with them, is a matter which must apparently 
remain unsettled.... The upper portion of New River, about New River 
City and perhaps below, was occupied according to Shasta accounts by a small 
branch of the Shastan family, speaking a distinct dialect. Satisfactory statements 
in regard to the occupants of lower New River cannot now be secured. The survi- 


7 Goddard, Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. 8, 1903. That Goddard omitted to give 
a vocabulary—or even a few words—of the language of this old woman, is a matter of im- 
measurable regret. 

18 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 7, No. 2, p. 215, April-June, 1905. 

1” Bull. Am. Museum Nat. Hist., Vol. 17, No. 5, July 1907. 
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vors of the Chimariko most emphatically deny that they ever permanently occupied 
any part of New River, stating that they merely visited and ascended it a short 
distance, and only for the purpose of hunting. The people living on New River are 
declared to have been very few, and to have spoken a Hupa dialect .... Inas- 
much as these New River people are entirely extinct, and the Chimariko virtually 
so, it seems doubtful if the question of their relationship can now be definitely set- 
tled.’”””° 

Kroeber, referring to the New River tribe in 1907 said: 

“This Shastan group, the proper name of which is unknown, has been described by 
Dixon under the name of New River Shasta. In 1902 two aged women appeared 
to be the only survivors.”””! 

As late as 1925 he spoke of the tribe as “‘the little nation which in de- 
fault of a known native name has come to be called the New River Shasta.’ 
And on his map on page 110 of the same volume he follows Dixon in carry- 
ing them over the Salmon Mountains and spreading them broadly over 
both branches of Salmon River and almost to the very heads of Scott Creek! 
For even then the true status of the Salmon and New River tribes was un- 
known. Dixon’s assumptions were accepted as facts, with the result that 
the 716-hdm-tah'-hoi of New River were confused with the widely different 
and then unknown Hah-to-ké-he-wuk of the upper forks of Salmon River. 

As it turns out in the light of the facts here presented, the assumption 
that the New River tribe was the same as one or more of the Shastan tribes 
on the north side of the Salmon Mountains, was an unlucky guess. 

Inevitably, the statements here referred to, with others equally grievous, 
were accepted and perpetuated in the Handbook of American Indians, 
where it is said, not only that the tribe had “‘no name for themselves,” but 
also that “Their language is much closer to that of the Shasta proper than 
is that of the Konomihu.’ Such inferences from insufficient evidence should 
sound a warning against the all too prevalent offence of guessing. 


THE MAP 
The boundary between the Konomeho and Hahtokehewuk is definitely known only 
in the southeastern part where, according to the tribes on both sides, it is positively fixed at 
Plummer Creek. North of South Fork Salmon River its course is less surely known. The areas 
of the several other tribes are believed to be as correct as the known topography of the region 
admits. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
Wasaincton, D. C. 


* The Chimariko Indians and Language. p. 296-297, 1910. 

% Kroeber, Hdbk. Am. Inds., 270, 1907. 

® Kroeber, Hdbk. Indians Calif., 280, 1925. Other References on pp. 109, 282-283, 
and map p. 1100 

% Hdbk. Am. Inds., Pt. 2, p. 65, 1910. 


THE KINSHIP 
TERMINOLOGY OF 
THE BANNOCK INDIANS 
By ROBERT H. LOWIE 


HE Bannock (pana’kwat)' have long been known to belong to the Sho- 

shonean family, but their precise position within the stock was not 
cleared up before 1909. Powell and Mooney, indeed, had suggested their 
affiliation with the Mono-Paviotso group; but a brief vocabulary secured 
by Kroeber at Fort Hall, Idaho, led him to throw them rather into the Ute- 
Chemehuevi group, though he inclined to the opinion that the term “Ban- 
nock”’ had been loosely applied to two linguistically distinct bodies of 
Shoshoneans.? Fuller data from a Fort Hall Indian led to the rejection of 
this view,and Kroeber came to group Mono, Paviotso,and Bannock togeth- 
er as Mono-Bannock, a caption retained since then.’ This classification 
was subsequently adopted by Waterman and Sapir.‘ 

Even in this later paper, however, Kroeber did not feel certain that 
“the material secured represented the only Bannock dialect on Fort Hall 
reservation, though this seems to be the case.”” In December 1928 and 
January 1929 I made a brief trip to Fort Hall and Blackfoot, Idaho, in 
order to obtain additional information. This bears out the conclusions ar- 
rived at by Kroeber in 1909. 

The Fort Hall Indians at present include the former occupants of the 
Lemhi reservation, Idaho, some distance north, whom I visited in 1906 
and who were removed to their present location in the following year. There 
is complete agreement that these “‘Northern’’ Shoshoni speak exactly the 
same language as the Fort Hall Shoshoni proper. The same applies to the 
so-called ‘“‘Sheep-eaters”’ formerly at Lemhi. I secured no evidence that the 
Fort Hall people recognize more than one form of Bannock speech. Thus 
the investigator has to deal with two distinct languages, Shoshoni and Ban- 
nock. Of these, the former is numerically preponderant. The U.S. Census 
for 1910 gives the Shoshoni and Bannock population in Idaho as 1259 and 


1 The term “Panai’tY’ given in the Handbook of American Indians, 1: 129, 1907, is evi- 
dently the Shoshoni word pa’n‘aite for the Bannock tribe. 

2 Univ. Calif. Publ. 4: 105, 115, 1907. 

3 Kroeber, The Bannock and Shoshoni Languages. Am. Anthr., n.s., 11: 266, 1909. 

‘T. T. Waterman, The Phonetic Elements of the Northern Paiute Language. Univ. 
Calif. Publ. 10; 13, 1911. E. Sapir, Southern Paiute and Nahuatl, a Study in Uto-Aztecan. 
Journ. de la Soc. des Américanistes de Paris, 10: 381, 1913. 
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363 respectively, the total number of Bannock being then 413 (23 in Mon- 
tana, 9in Wyoming).5 

Owing to the close affiliations of the two tribes during the last century 
and also because of the indefiniteness of early references to Shoshonean 
tribes, I regard it as unlikely that the precise geographic limits of the Ban- 
nock as a separate political entity, say in 1800, can now be ascertained. My 
informants spoke vaguely of the area between Boisé and Pocatello as the 
home of the Bannock. 

Bilingualism is common, at least so far as understanding both lan- 
guages is concerned; and my impression is that the Bannock can generally 
speak Shoshoni. Indians, as well as white residents, seem to favor the view 
that Bannock is much the harder of the two tongues. George Stone, a 
Shoshoni who dictated words in both, amusingly pointed out that the 
Shoshoni words were “‘straight” as contrasted with their Bannock equiva- 
lents. 

As check-data for the assignment of Bannock to its place within the 
Shoshonean family, kinship terms are most serviceable because through the 
previous researches of Kroeber, Gifford, Sapir, and the present writer, vir- 
tually all principal members of the stock have had their relationship nomen- 
clatures recorded.* Hence this paper will be devoted exclusively to this set 
of vocables. 

My Bannock data were first secured from John Racehorse, a Bannock 
youth, and a collaborating young man, Charlie Coby, who may have some 
Bannock blood but is predominantly Shoshoni. Some of the information 
they supplied (such as the failure to distinguish maternal and paternal 
uncle) aroused my suspicions and I obtained an independent list from a 
middle-aged Bannock woman, Sarah Pokibro, whose data are given below. 

The point at issue being the closeness of Bannock to Paviotso and Ute, 
respectively, I will collate Bannock, Mono, Paviotso, Ute,and Paiute terms. 
Shoshoni data are added in order to have each main group of the Plateau 
branch represented. Since the English renderings for the Bannock terms 


5 Indian Population in the United States and Alaska, 17, 96, 1915. 

* Kroeber, California Kinship Systems. Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. Arch. Ethn., 12: 358 sq., 
1917. E. W. Gifford, Californian Kinship Terminologies, ibid., 49 sq., 1922; id., Tiibatulabal 
and Kawaiisu Kinship Terms, 12: 221, 229, 1917 (Sapir’s Kaibab Paiute and Uintah Ute data 
are included in this paper). Lowie, Notes on Shoshonean Ethnography, Anthr. Papers, Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., 20: 287, 1924. I have published the Hopi system in the same series, 30: 365, 
1929. Dr. A. H. Gayton kindly permitted me the use of unpublished Western Mono data. 
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do not always wholly coincide with those for the nearest equivalents in 
other Shoshonean tongues, I premise the Bannock terms with the trans- 


lations recorded at Fort Hall. 


Bannock Terms 


ina’ my father, father’s brother 

ivi’a “ mother, mother’s sister 

itu’a “ son; brother’s son (m.sp.); sister’s son (w.sp.) 

ivadé “ daughter; brother’s daughter (m.sp.); sister’s daughter 
(w.sp.) 

ivAvi “ elder brother, elder male cousin 

ivafia’,ivafiga”a “ younger brother, younger male cousin 

i‘a’mca, i‘am-a’ “ elder sister, elder female cousin 

ivéni’! “ younger sister, younger female cousin 

iva‘wa’ “ father’s sister 

i.a’ts “ mother’s brother 

imido” “ brother’s child (w.sp.) 

inanak‘¥® “  sister’s child (m.sp.) 

igénu’ “ father’s father; son’s child (m.sp.) 

“utsi’ “ father’s mother; son’s child (w.sp.) 

idoyo’ “ mother’s father; daughter’s child (m.sp.) 

imi’a “ mother’s mother; daughter’s child (w.sp.) 

igima’, igi’ma “ husband; husband’s brother (non-vocative) ;’ sister’s hus- 
band (w.sp.) 

inéri’k‘¥* “ wife; wife’s sister 

itca’i “ spouse’s parent 

itoyéna “ son-in-law 

goni’pia “ daughter-in-law 

imaci’ “  sister’s husband (m.sp.); wife’s brother; husband’s sister. 


A few kinship usages may be noted. Repeated inquiry failed to find any 
trace of a parent-in-law taboo, which seemed a novel idea to my informants. 
According to Sarah, a man might fool with his sisters-in-law while they were 
young. Marriage is forbidden with all cousins, in consonance with their 
classification as siblings. 

I will now present these Bannock terms with their nearest equivalents 
in Paviotso, Mono, Ute, Paiute, Shoshoni, as well as the presumably 
primary meaning in English. 


7 Sarah Pokibro said that in direct address a woman would use her brother-in-law’s name 
or descriptively call him “my husband’s brother.” 
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A comparison of the Bannock and Paviotso lists at once establishes 
their virtual identity from a linguistic point of view, whether Kroeber’s 
or my Paviotso terms are examined for the purpose. Of my 22 Bannock 
terms, 21 have obivously the closest phonetic affinity with their Paviotso 
equivalents. The phonetic closeness with Mono is naturally less, yet the 
number of unchallengeable equivalents is 19. Against this there are at best 
only 9 clear-cut Ute-Paiute homologies—the words for mother, son, daugh- 
ter, elder brother, father’s sister, paternal grandfather (only Ute and 
Moapa), paternal grandmother (Ute and Moapa), maternal grandfather, 
husband (only Kaibab and Moapa). 

The differences between Bannock and Paviotso are interesting. The 
Paviotso have a separate term for father’s brother, hai’, and for mother’s 
sister, piru”, though the latter is derived from that for mother. Correla- 
tively, there is a specific word, hii’sa for a man’s brother’s child. In other 
words,the Paviotso tend to separate lineal from collateral relatives,while the 
Bannock tend to merge them, in that respect showing some resemblance to 
the Wind River Shoshoni. These three Paviotso words lacking in Bannock 
occur in Northeastern Mono, but the Southeastern Mono rarely use haiyi 
and substitute child terms or datsaana for huza. The Western Mono, ac- 
cording to Gifford, rarely use haiyi, for which the father term is usually 
substituted, and call the mother’s sister “‘mother;”’ husa is rare and gen- 
erally replaced by the son term. Dr. Gayton, however, gives a special 
paternal uncle term, inadzago (derived from the father term?); and bidu 
for the maternal aunt. 

Another Paviotso word without Bannock cognate is aratoi, arddoi, 
brother-in-law (m,sp.). It corresponds to Mono aradohi and yadatohi. 
On the other hand, Bannock imaci’, unrepresented in the Paviotso term- 
inology, probably corresponds to Mono waisi, waic', which still further 
corroborates Bannock membership in the Mono-Paviotso group. 

Considering the intimate contacts of the Bannock and Shoshoni during 
the last century, the paucity of plain cognates is striking. Only the words for 
mother, son, daughter, elder brother, father’s sister, father’s father, moth- 
er’s father, father’s mother—8 in all—are obviously related, but cognates 
also appear in the Ute-Paiute group. Of the remaining Shoshoni terms, 
those for elder sister, younger sister, mother’s mother, are closely related to 
the Ute-Paiute equivalents. 

It has sometimes been supposed that kinship terms represent a singu- 
larly conservative department of speech, but the American data do not seem 
to give much support to that view. It certainly does not hold for the 
Siouan family, for even such closely related languages as Crow and Hi- 
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datsa exhibit far more differences than might be expected. The Uto- 
Aztecan phenomena have a similar bearing. It should be remembered that 
the table here presented summarizes the facts only for one branch—the 
Plateau division—of the old Shoshonean stock, and not for all the several 
tribes of that branch. Yet there are manifestly 3 distinct stems for father; 
3 for younger brother; 2 for elder sister; 2 for younger sister; 2 for mat- 
ernal uncle; 3 for brother’s child (w. sp.); 3 for sister’s child (m. sp.); 
2 for mother’s mother; 2 for husband; 2 for wife; 3 for son-in-law; 
3 for daughter-in-law; and at least 5 for sibling-in-law. The stems shared 
by the Mono-Bannock, Ute-Chemehuevi, and Shoshoni-Comanche groups 
are those for mother, son, daughter, elder brother, paternal aunt, father’s 
father, father’s mother, mother’s father. Of these the stem for mother is 
evidently very old, for in the sense of elder sister we encounter it even in 
Nahuatl pi-.* Kern River “tumu,” child, seems to correspond with the 
son term so widespread in the Plateau branch. Kern River “patci,”’ elder 
brother, and “‘pauwan,”’ father’s sister, seem cognate with the Plateau 
stems, while “utsu,” mother’s mother, represents a change in meaning 
from the usual Plateau stem for father’s mother. It is strange that the uni- 
versal Plateau stem for maternal grandfather does not appear in Kern 
River speech. 

So far as can be judged, the reasons for persistence are quite capricious. 
Why should ‘‘mother”’ be retained in virtually identical form and ‘‘father”’ 
change? Or why is there preferential conservatism on behalf of the elder 
brother rather than the other sibling terms? Why, within the Mono- 
Bannock group proper, does the northern division of the Eastern Mono 
cling to “‘atsi’”’ for maternal uncle, while the Western Mono and the south- 
erly Eastern Mono prefer the stem “bu?’’ Such whimsical divergencies 
lend all the more cogency to the overwhelming number of Paviotso-Ban- 
nock correspondences. The linguistic affiliation must be reckoned of the 
closest possible order to account for the similarity between’the kinship 
terminologies when we consider the centrifugal tendencies of these stems 
among Shoshoneans as a whole. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


® Sapir, 39 sq. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte. Herausgegeben von MAx EsBert. Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., 1928, 1929. XIII. Band: 519 pp., 103 pls. XIV. Band: 571 
pp., 70 pls. 

These are the concluding volumes of the Reallexikon, closing with a list of errata, 
the editor’s postscript, and a roster of contributors. The index is to appear in 1930 
as volume XV. 

There are once more a number of general articles summarizing the prehistory 
of certain regions, e.g. “Siidostbaltikum” (13 : 1-32; Sturm, Friedenthal, Jakobson); 
“Siidrussland” (32-114; Obermaier, E. von Stern, Tallgren, Ebert); “Troja” (443- 
338; Karo); “Tunis” (456-482; Baumgirtel); “Ungarn” (14:5-30; Obermaier, 
Wilke); “Westfalen” (275-304; Andree, Stieren, Krek). Of these, the article on 
Tunis is confined to the Neolithic, earlier periods having been dealt with under the 
head of “‘Nérdliches Afrika.”” Only a few points can be indicated here. Obermaier 
(13:33) characterizes the South Russian Paleolithic as preponderantly Upper 
Paleolithic in character, being related to the Central European Aurignacian and 
the Capsian of the Mediterranean area. However, he refers to a Crimean find made 
by Boné-Osmolovskij in 1924, the tools being apparently Mousterian, the two skel- 
etons definitely Neandertaloid. In the discussion of the Tripolje culture, which he 
dates about 2,500 B. c., E. von Stern (13:34 sq.) contrasts the primitiveness of the 
stone tools—absence of ground implements—with the development of the (painted) 
pottery. He is skeptical as to connections with Turkestan and the Danubian region. 
In the article on Hungary, Obermaier points out the sparseness of Lower Paleo- 
lithic finds and the poverty of the Magdalenian, which exhibits little bone work and 
still less in the way of art. The theory of Hungary as the centre of the Solutrean 
technique is once more advanced, clearly but unobtrusively (14:6 f.). 

The sociological articles, as in former volumes, have been largely entrusted to 
Dr. Thurnwald. Among the more substantial ones are Totemismus (13:348-362), 
Totenkultus (363-409) Vaterrecht (14:95-102), Verwandtschaft (143-154), Wirt- 
schaft (14:370-434), Zahlen (459-479), Zauber (483-514). Readers of this journal 
will once more note with satisfaction that the author has drawn appreciably on 
Americanist data. 

As might be expected, his treatment of “Wirtschaft” stresses correlations of 
economic with sociological and religious factors. He also does justice to such rele- 
vant phenomena as the psychology of diffusion, which has been repeatedly stressed 
in Thurnwald’s earlier publications, and the mingling of rational and irrational 
elements in primitive practice. Points of specifically distributional and culture- 
historical interest are not neglected; e.g. there is brief mention of the lack of dairying 
in Eastern Asia and of wool-utilization in ancient Egypt in contrast to Babylonia, 
(p. 388f.), while the paragraphs devoted to Sumer bring out the large-scale produc- 
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tion of butter and cheese in ancient Babylonia, as well as the relative negligibility 
of beef as food for the common people (p. 400). Along these lines Thurnwald’s dis- 
cussion is supplemented by Roeder’s brief statement as to “Wirtschaft” in Egypt 
(p. 369-370) ; the most significant point is the uniformly masculine character of til- 
lage there, whether with the plow or the hoe. Relevant data are also recorded in 
the article on “Viehzucht” (14:166), where Ranke points out important deficiencies 
in Egyptian animal husbandry,—complete absence of wool industry, butter and 
cheese preparation. 

The substantial article by E. Wahle on “Wirtschaft; Europa und Allgemein” 
(14:323-369) supplements Thurnwald’s treatise from the prehistoric angle, also as 
to origins. It is shot through with Eduard Hahn’s ideas, some of which have of 
course become the common property of all writers on economic development. There 
are many interesting details, such as the Central European use of acorn flour in the 
sixteenth century and of acorn bread as late as the eighteenth century in times of fam- 
ine (p. 328). Some suggestions are hardly acceptable,’such as the idea that cultivated 
plants originated whenever nature furnished suitable wild forms and favorable 
conditions (p. 343). Specialists will have to judge the assertion that domestic horse 
remains date back to the Neolithic period (p. 349). In contrast to Hahn, Wahle 
insists that prehistoric European tillers used the plow synchronously with the hoe 
and refers both to the Neolithic (p. 357). On the other hand, he shows himself a 
disciple of Hahn in the article ““Wagen” (14:231-237), where the wheeled cart is— 
not convincingly—derived from a double-whorled spindle. 

Several technological articles, such as ‘“Textiltechnik” (13: 267-271) and ““Tépf- 
erei’”’ (ib., 328-334), are by Alfred Gitze. In both the editorial limitation to Europe 
seems regrettable. According to this author, hemp was originally used only among 
such southeast Europeans as the Thracians and Scythians, and only penetrated 
westward in the fifth century B. c. (p. 268). 

Professor Ebert’s valedictory (14:565-568) gives interesting details as to the 
difficulties surmounted. Every one who has drawn instruction from the Reallexikon 
will sympathize with his struggles and feel grateful for the completion of so worthy 
and gigantic an enterprise. 

Rosert. H. Lowie 


Collected Essays in Ornamental Art. HjALMAR Stotpe. Foreword by Henry BAL- 
Four. Stockholm; Aftonbladets Tryckeri, 1927. VIII, 128 pp., 137 figs. Folic 
Atlas: South America. 20 pls. 

This volume incorporates the late Professor Stolpe’s paper “On Evolution in 
the Ornamental Art of Savage Peoples,” originally published in Swedish in Ymer 
(193-250, 1890; 198-229, 1891) and later in an English translation by Mrs. H. C. 
March (Transactions of the Rochdale Literary and Scientific Society, vol. 111, 1891- 
1892); also the “Studies in American Ornamentation—a Contribution to the Biol- 
ogy of Ornament” (Stockholm, 1896), for which the author received a Loubat 
prize. 
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Needless to say, the entire work is of great historical interest. We know much 
more about the Eskimo, the Northwest Coast Indians, and the Pueblo art style 
than Stolpe was able to glean from museum collections in the ’eighties and early 
*nineties of the last century, and this dearth of available material inevitably renders 
the treatment sketchy. But the basic problems were then what they are now and 
Stolpe is not afraid to grapple with them. Several times, and with special reference 
to outside influences on American aborigines, he pronounces judgment in favor of 
independent origin, while at the same time fairly pointing out puzzling coincidences 
(e.g. pp. 29, 70 f., 117 f., 123). He calls attention to the possibility of degeneration 
(p. 121) and notes the tendency of closely related motifs to act upon each other so 
as to yield hybrid designs (p. 125). He kept abreast of contemporary theory, 
while exercising the right of independent judgment, as in his passing comment on 
the effect of textile technique (p. 121): without denying its reality or even its 
creative potentialities, Stolpe was inclined to stress rather its ability to transform 
established forms than its power to produce altogether new ones. Throughout these 
essays Stolpe adheres to the view that all ornamentation must have a deeper signifi- 
cance than its ostensible aesthetic one (pp. 7, 92). This position I personally re- 
gard as untenable, but it still has many adherents, especially among prehistorians. 

To me Stolpe’s Polynesian investigations as embodied in the earlier of these two 
essays seem of a higher order than his Americanist studies,—not because I am less 
familiar with the Oceanian data but because here the author definitely anticipates 
what is most promising in recent ethnographic work. Quite apart from controversial 
points of interpretation, he here sets forth the method of intensive analysis of 
ornamentation, and, what is more, proceeds on this basis to define tribal styles. 

The Atlas presents carefully executed illustrations mainly of the decorative 
designs on South American clubs, with the last four plates devoted to motifs on 
miscellaneous objects, such as flutes and skirts. The data were collected in various 
institutions, such as the British Museum, the Trocadero, the Stockholm Riksmu- 
seum, and Berlin Museum fiir Vélkerkunde. While Stolpe is interested in tracing 
the conventionalization of realistic forms, the plates record invaluable raw material 
irrespective of any speculations as to ultimate meaning. 

All ethnographers and students of comparative art will feel profoundly grateful 
to the publishers, the Aktiebolaget Familjeboken, for so worthily preserving Stolpe’s 
otherwise relatively inaccessible investigations, which, as indicated above, represent 
matters of more than purely historical interest. 

Rosert H. 


PREHISTORY 
Probable succession of the pleistocene industries of Europe and Africa. UGO RELLINI. 
(Rivista di Anthropologia, vol. 27, 1926-27.) 


The author attempts to establish a phylogenesis of industrial types, stressing 
the ethnological method. 


“... the evolution of industrial types must be studied in conjunction with the 
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culture complexes to which they belong. It is only after we have examined a vast 
complex and have formed an idea of the average types which compose the funda- 
mental elements of the industry that it is possible to pass to the study of their evo- 
lution in situ.” 

He recognizes three industrial cycles differentiated in technique. (1) The 
Amygdaloid; (2) The Retouched Flake; (3) The “Narrow and Sharp Blade 
(Klingenkultur). We know nothing as to their chronology other than that the last 
is younger than the other two. The author claims that this method does not lead 
to the loss of systematic chronology,—in fact it keeps to it rigorously, for the 
analogical study of the forms leads to establishing that, in- the past as among 
living peoples, there were phenomena of convergence, parallel development, of 
interference,—phenomena entirely overlooked up to recent times; that this method 
leads also, by a comparison of complexes distant in time and space, to an under- 
standing of the true course of the evolutionary process. Emphasis must be placed 
on the geographical distribution of the various cultures. 

The Amygdaloid and Retouched Flake (Mousterien) industries, which had 
their origin in the Protolithic (industries belonging to ancient quaternary deposits 
containing traces of human industry, preceding the true Palaeolithic, which the 
author places in the middle quaternary—the interglacial Riss-Wiirmian) begin 
their progressive development in the interglacial Riss-Wiirmian. Both industries 
are derived from cruder industries, not one from the other; the two techniques being 
different both in conception and in execution—in the first a retouched core, in the 
second a retouched flake taken from the core. In Africa the Esbakienses belongs 
to the former and the Aterienses belongs to the latter. 

The Miolithic designates the period which is post-glacial. Some of the Miolithic 
industries are successive, like the rings of a chain—the French series from the 
Aurignacian to the Campignian. Some, like the Magdalenian, are not succeeded 
by any; some interfere with each other, or pass parallel to others in distant locali- 
ties. Some of them are bound with those in the Palaeolithic. 

In this period appears the Klingenkultur cycle, of which the Grimaldian is a 
special facies. This industry is not derivable from the Mousterian, the author 
thinks. The Aurignacian belongs to it, as well as the Capsian and the Egyptian 
Heluanses. 

It can be seen that in conception the above system bears a close resemblance 
to that of Oswald Menghin, though it appears that each has developed his system 
independently of the other, writing almost at the same time. There appears to be 
a suggestion of the influence of the Kulturkreis school also. The article is accom- 
panied by a chart showing the classification and position of the industries as well 
as their interrelationship. 

V. M. PETRULLO 


The Oldest Swiss Lake Dwellings. Paut Vouca. (Antiquity, 2: 387-417, 12 figs. 
and map, 1928.) 


This paper is the first account in English of one of the most important archae- 
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ological investigations being undertaken in Europe. The Neuchatel committee for 
archaeological research has been working for several years on a systematic study of 
the stratigraphy of the Lake Dwellings on the shores of this lake in Western 
Switzerland. M. Vouga’s previously published results (Essai de classification du 
Néolithique lacustre d’aprés la stratification., Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Allter- 
tumskunde, 22, 4, 1920 p. 228f and 23, 2, 1921 p. 89f) are summarized and extended 
with a series of excellent diagrams and sketches in this translation by Mr. O. G. §. 
Crawford, who has recently visited the excavations now in progress at Neuchatel, 

The value of this work lies in the establishment of an impeccable sequence for 
a period in which, in the absence of stratigraphic data, a priori theories of typological 
evolution have run riot. In fact the earliest and in many ways the most brilliant 


phase was practically unknown until these excavations were undertaken. M. 
Vouga’s strata have indeed 


dealt a very serious blow to the purely typological system of classification, based on progres, 
sive improvement (389). 


His excavations establish four main periods in the pre-Brenze Age Lake Dwellings- 
which he names Lower (Early), Middle, and Upper (Late) Neolithic and Eneolithic 
(Copper Age). Although sterile beds frequently separate one layer from the next 
these merely indicate change of habitation, for there is complete continuity between 
the periods. M. Vouga is still a little surprised at his own results— 


Contrary to all expectations the objects found in this ancient layer (Lower Neolithic) are, for 
the most part, of a much more advanced technique than those found in the upper layers. 
This is particularly true of the pottery (389). ... . The shapes, texture, and firing are all re- 
markable and reveal a profound knowledge of an art which was certainly not in its infancy 
(390) .... the firing . . . . is really perfect. Whereas the potsherds from the middle layer and 
even those of the Late Neolithic crumble for the most part the moment they are removed 
from the habitually damp soil, those from the lower layer are free from all trace of decay and 
ring, when struck, like modern crockery (392). 


The later Neolithic pottery is ornamented with rough plastic ornament, bands 
and buttons, but it is poor stuff. In the Middle Neolithic, for example, 


One gets the impression of an art in its infancy. To the variety of types of the preceding periop 
succeeds a deplorable uniformity. 


In the Upper Neolithic there is slight improvement in quality. Incised decoration 
and lugs with serrated ornament have been introduced. Celts of beautiful but re- 
sistant materials such as nephrite and jadeite also become more rare above the 
Lower Neolithic although their numbers increase again in the Copper Age. 

The Copper Age is continuous with the Upper Neolithic and is truly dis- 
tinguished only by the appearance of metal objects; beads, awls, axes resembling 
stone forms and perhaps triangular daggers in an “inherited neolithic milieu.” 
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M. Vouga traces the history of the horn axe-holders, bored axes; and arrow 
points, whose variations serve to characterize the different periods and indicate in 
some instances the introduction of new materials and techniques. He is particularly 
impressed by the consistent association of copper objects and tools of Grand 
Pressigny flint, often worked with the characteristic parallel ripple pressure 
flaking, indicating a western center in France as the proximate source of the first 
copper objects imported into the region of the western Swiss Lake Dwellings. Of 
earlier relations M. Vouga does not write here. That these plateau cultures were 
essentially blends by slow accretion from both the Danubian and Atlantic provinces 
is now fairly clear. The fine early pottery is probably of eastern heritage but the 
axe forms are western throughout, although northern models were perhaps re- 
sponsible for the later perforated axe-hammers. 

M. Vouga scotches the picturesque idea, surviving in the textbooks, that the 
Lake Dwellings were man-made islands built far out into the lakes. This theory 
is made ridiculous by the very nature of the deposits. The middens beneath these 
pile dwellings, in which weighty stone querns are frequently found on the fop of 
the débris, could not have survived in their present compact and undisturbed form 
in the fluid conditions of a lake bottom. The mere passage of time required for the 
formation of the sterile layers as sedimentary deposits is fantastic, since practically 
nothing has accumulated above the most recent (Bronze Age) débris in two thousand 
years. These pile structures were built along the shores and were raised to give 
stability on marshy ground and as a protection against floods. The shifting position 
of sites, more or less far out in the present lake, indicates successive changes of level 
to be correlated with climatic variations. 


In fact, [as M. Vouga concludes,] if these [Bronze Age] habitations are today covered by six 
feet of water it does not mean that they were built by architectural geniuses, it means simply 
that, as a result of the long drought [of the Sub-Boreal period] the level of the lake had been 
lowered by several metres. 


C. DARYLL ForDE 


Our Prehistoric Ancestors. HERDMAN FITZGERALD CLELAND. (New York: Coward- 
McCann, pp. xiv, 379, 154 figs., 5 color pls., 1928). . 


Written by a geologist, this book has much the character and quality of biologist 
Tyler’s New Stone Age. The emphasis is also on later prehistory. The Palaeolithic 
receives 68 pages, the Neolithic 100, Bronze, 66, Iron 68. Northern and western 
Europe are most fully treated, but the whole continent gets consideration. The 
text is readable, most of the numerous illustrations satisfactory, and the book is in 
many ways a useful compendium. It is somewhat rambling for a text-book, and its 
compilatory nature prevents it from seriously attempting to shed new light on 
the tangled problems of the Neolithic. It should appeal to intelligent laymen and 
men in other disciplines who want an acquaintance with the subject. @ @a 
A. L. KROEBER 
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NORTH AMERICA 


Coiled Basketry in British Columbia and Surrounding Region. H. K. HAEBERLIN, 
James A. Tert, and HELEN H. RosBerts, under the direction of FRANz Boas. 
(Forty-first Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1919-1924. 
484 pp., 1 map, 94 pls., 122 text figs.) 

Detailed accounts of textile processes are rarely found outside of ethnographic 
reports. Even within this range material is scattered. Otis T. Mason’s Aboriginal 
American Basketry and other intensive studies of regionally characteristic designs 
or techniques comprise the most available sources for this branch of the subject. 
The latest paper on basketry is limited to observations on a few tribes. More speci- 
fically, Dr. Boas and his collaborators have focused attention on an aspect of the 
craft entirely omitted so far from technical descriptions. Analysis of materials, 
preparation, and design fields are conventional enough. It is only when these are 
viewed from the standpoint of an avowed intention to investigate “the attitude of 
the individual artist toward his work” that a new approach becomes definitive. 
Thus we learn that “most women prefer to leave a basket unfinished for a time ra- 
ther than substitute material which they regard as inferior;” that a cup “might 
have considerable flare and still be used, but that it would be recognised as being 
wrongly proportioned” (p. 148, 202). 

The determination of what constitutes good form receives extended treatment. 
Basket makers gave personal opinions regarding shapes and details of structure. 
Individual conclusions, while varying, as might be expected, on the whole were 
found to correlate with the striking resemblances within a given type. The corres- 
pondence between burden basket proportions approved by recognised native 
experts and the proportions actually attained in a majority of museum pieces is 
tabulated for the Thompson and Lillooet bands (p. 416 f.). The appendix includes 
a brief characterisation of each of thirty-five informants, all workers, from whom 
evaluations of different phases of the craft were sought in addition to more fami- 
liar technical details (p. 431-454). Primarily Mr. Teit, whose notes furnished the 
information, gathered data as to proficiency, variety of patterns used, so-called per- 
sonal designs and devices. 

In a section devoted to the technical and artistic difficulties involved in the 
application of pattern to a trapezoidal field consideration is directed toward the 
artist who must solve several problems arising simultaneously, all interdependent 
(p. 261). Dr. Haeberlin’s placement analyses are made unusually clear by schema- 
tic drawings. Even a casual perusal does much to disarm the unthinking criticism 
occasioned by “fillers” and extra motives for which the inexperienced observer is 
likely to see no logical reason. Choice of design is not restricted among the Thomp- 
son (p. 300). Any design may be used on any kind of basket (p. 228). There is, 
however, a “tribally prescribed arrangement”’ of “real” patterns which are those 
with geometric, highly conventionalised figures (p. 255). In contradistinction, 
the realistic representations are “not to their minds real designs” (p. 254). Some 
informants place in the “not real” class all patterns 
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which have been copied from white sources, or invented by women, which have not yet 
been applied in regular basketry arrangement but merely in simple figures or on small bas- 
eer Generally these patterns become real designs as soon as they are reduced to a 
specified arrangement, or one that becomes commonly adopted (p. 255, 256). 


So-called invention may be a constant endeavor as among the Utamat and Lyt- 
ton bands (Thompson) “to effect new combinations .... mostly based on the 
old strata of designs” (p. 378). A Spuzzum (Thompson) woman, famous for her 
designs, attempted only such variations as came to her in dreams (p. 301). Dream 
patterns are thought to come from supernatural powers and are not usually copied. 
Sometimes old women teach their dream designs to their daughters or grand- 
children and 


neighbors who know their origin and have hitherto refrained will then more readily copy 
PO. «04 It was explained that this was because between the dreamer and her basket 
design an intimate supernatural relation existed which became weaker if members of the 
family formed connecting links (p. 302). 


Dr. Boas places dream designs with invented designs in the class of slight modifi~ 
cations of current forms (p. 387). Inventive genius and imitative faculty promp™ 
ted forms obviously taken over from white men, motives copied from printed oil- 
cloths and cottons (p. 210, 378). It would be interesting to know how these are 
valued in comparison with traditional patterns. 

In the summary, Miss Roberts builds upon similarities between Thompson 
basketry patterns, Tlingit porcupine-quill embroidery, and Koryak skin work to 
offer a theory for the possible origin of imbrication (p. 346 f.). Other connections 
implied by related shapes, design elements, or techniques are those between Thomp- 
son, coast, and Plains Indians, and between Klikitat and the Californian tribes 
(p. 375, 385). Dr. Boas sees in the conventional placement of the design area 
toward the upper portion of the basket “‘an encroachment of a rim design upon the 
body of the basket.” Previously Mr. Teit and Miss Roberts have suggested that 
the development of the tendency may have been helped by the custom of covering 
the upper part of birch bark baskets with decorated skin (p. 385). The angular 
form is incongruous both in connection with the coiling technique and with some 
pattern arrangements. The foreign stimuli needed in its production came from 
Coast Indian storage boxes and from Plains Indian parfleches. This conclusion 
according to Dr. Boas is strengthened by a type of decoration occasionally found. 
Diagonal patterns are adjusted to angular baskets which allows the assumption 
that the design motive has been transferred from an originally round coiled basket 
to an intrusive form(p. 286). 

In spite of exceptional difficulties and the obstacles natural to working with 
others’ notes, Miss Roberts has reduced a vast amount of detail to accessible form. 
Students of textile technology have reason to be grateful for authentic material 
made available. One does wish, however, that Dr. Boas, who owns to having had 
this type of inquiry in mind for many years, had written more at length of his reac- 
tion to the results of an investigation so unique in aim, and of its significance as 
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a method of procedure. Two of the most clear-cut of the conclusions to be drawn 
from his analysis of the attitude of the individual artist toward his work seem to be 
those which relate to form and design: 


the scope of forms . . . . shows that the range of individual invention is strictly limited by 
the traditional style; 


with regard to designs, 


the power of invention of the artist is obviously under the control of tradition (p. 386, 387). 
Lita M. O’NEALE 


The Relationship Systems of the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian. THERESE MAYER 
DurtiacH. (Publications of the American Ethnological Society, vol. 11. 
New York: G. E. Stechert & Co., 1928. 177 pp.) 

Dr. Durlach’s treatise embodies the most ambitious attempt known to the re- 
viewer to check the kinship terminologies as obtained in the customary way by 
a close study of the mythological texts in the original languages. As the author 
explains, the information thus gained has the advantage of not being yielded in 
response to direct queries; moreover, archaic expressions and stylistic variations 
may crop up (p. 15). She does not fail to recognize that this method alone would 
not provide a complete system and accordingly combines it with the traditional 
technique, giving the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian systems collected by herself, 
as well as the data previously published by Boas, Swanton, and Sapir. The pains- 
taking examination of texts is worthy of the highest admiration, and henceforth 
a combination of the genealogical with the text method will certainly be the ideal 
of all workers in this difficult field. 

Dr. Durlach has gone beyond mere description and suggested an historical 
sequence, and here, naturally, complete acquiescence in her scheme is hardly to 
be expectéd. Personally, I should accept the priority of the family organization, 
the levirate and the sororate, as compared with the clan (p. 115, 157). But it 
seems to me that the author fails to recognize that the levirate and sororate are 
frequently found in very primitive clanless tribes; and her assertion that “family 
systems are apt to be very much alike” (p. 159) is misleading. There are at least 
two types of “family” terminology according to whether collateral uncles (or 
aunts) are all lumped together, or whether the father’s sibling is distinguished from 
the mother’s sibling of the same sex without being identified with the parent. I see 
no sufficient reason for assuming that Haida ga ever included the paternal as well 
as the maternal uncle (p. 99) and was only narrowed in scope with the develop- 
ment of a moiety organization. Clanless tribes may very well distinguish the fa- 
ther’s from the mother’s family and not infrequently do. 

Attention may well becalled to a number of features brought out in Dr. Durlach’s 
volume. So far as I know, she is the first to describe certain matrimonial rules, 
such as the Tlingit practises of marriage with an elder brother’s daughter and 
with a father’s sister (p. 64 f.). 


und 
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In his discussion of marriage, Mr. Shotridge pointed out that the proper marriage for 
a man was with his father’s sister; he might, of course, marry her daughter, if no members 
of the older generation were available, but marriage with the father’s sister was always to be 
preferred (p. 65). 


For the Haida, cross-cousin marriage and the inheritance of a maternal uncle’s 
widow are noted as customs of long standing (p. 103). Teknonymy is obviously 
prevalent among the Tlingit and Haida (pp. 27, 70, 108). The author points out 
the Tsimshian failure to discriminate between elder and younger siblings (p. 
122), —in contrast not only to the two neighboring tribes but also to most other 
North American peoples. It is amazing to find that parallel cousins, if the children 
of brothers, are not reckoned as relatives by the Tlingit (p. 31); that these people so 
largely employ descriptive terms (p. 160); and that they exhibit so definite an aver- 
sion to the kinship terms in ordinary speech (p. 58). The intrusion of aristocratic 
bias into the realm of kinship systems is likewise of great interest. 


By acknowledging a man as your brother, you admit not so much his blood relation- 
ship, but the fact that he is your social equal (p. 59). 


The sociological importance of Dr. Durlach’s work has been sufficiently indi- 
cated. It is to be hoped that the specialists on the three tribes in question will be 
heard from on matters of ethnographic and linguistic detail. 

Rosert H. Lowrie 


OCEANIA 


Pacific Island Records: Fish Hooks. Harry F. BEastey. London: Seeley Service, 
1929. 24: 126 pp. 207 pls., 47 fig. (£5:5:0). 


The first notable large-scale treatment of material culture in the Pacific 
dates from the appearance of the three volumes of Edge-Partington’s Ethnographic 
Album. The Album marked, at any rate from the museum man’s point of view, 
an immense advance on any thing which had been published before; it still re- 
mains the basic work in all museums which include Pacific ethnography. In its 
own department it is, and will probably ramain, unique for the present tendency 
is strongly in the direction of monographs, dealing either with the whole material 
culture of some small area or group, or else, as in the case of Mr. Beasley’s book, 
with some single culture element as it occurs throughout the Pacific area. 

It happens that Edge-Partington’s treatment of fish hooks was less satisfac- 
tory than other features of his work. Beasley’s book marks a further great advance 
in our knowledge and will be indispensable in museums which collect Pacific mate- 
rial. The edition is limited to 250 copies, and the great majority of these must 
already be at rest in museums or reference libraries. The general public and the 
private collector will in most cases be barred from purchasing by the price asked. 
The work deals, from the museum and library point of view, with the hooks of 
Polynesia, Melanesia, New Guinea, and Micronesia, and from this point of view 
is excellently done. It provides a fully illustrated conspectus of what has been 
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written on the subject until recent years, the only conspicuous omissions being the 
Bishop Museum publications on the Marquesas, Niue, and the Chatham islands 
and Gudger’s book on Ruvettus hooks. It provides a basis on which the monographs 
of the future, dealing exhaustively with fishing tackle in each of the groups, can 
be built up. It has, however, one very serious disadvantage in that not a single 
authority quoted, and these include Louis Becke, was an expert fisherman with 
Polynesian hooks. Fortunately there will soon be available two monographs by ex- 
pert fishermen, those of D. G. Kennedy on Ellice islands fishing and of Charles 
Nordhoff on the same feature of Society islands culture. 

The work begins with a finding list and barb chart. By the term ‘barb’ the 
point is meant, a feature which in Polynesia is usually unbarbed. In the finding 
list, hooks in general are divided into two classes—simple hooks, made in one 
piece, and composite, made in more pieces that one. In the list of materials used 
for simple hooks in the various groups New Zealand is erroneously included under 
‘pearl shell’ and omitted under ‘human bone’. Iron is included among materials 
used, but copper omitted; it would probably be better to omit metal altogether. 
Under composite hooks New Zealand is erroneously included in the two pearl shell 
lists, while Ocean Island and Tikopia are missing from the list of places in which 
stone shanks are used. The barb chart is a new and excellent feature, and will 
be essential in all future work of this kind. Hewever, the term “‘barb’”’ will have 
to be changed—“‘point” is more suitable. It is to be noted that of the 15 Tahitian 
points figured (p. XII) only one is barbed. The central one on this page, with 
two perforations, is shown by the New Zealand evidence to be an ancient form, 
and it may be suggested that the other variety, represented by 14 of the 15 re- 
maining points, became the dominant one in the group in more recent times. 
This latter form is present in the Marquesas where, as indicated by the chart, it is 
always barbed, two perforations in the base replacing the single one of Tahiti. The 
chart shows the shape of the point in bonito hooks to be remarkably uniform in 
Penrhyn, Manahiki, Samoa, and the Ellice group; it is unbarbed and generally has 
two perforations though there may be three. Unfortunately, Tongan points are not 
included in the chart; the well-known form is barbed, but there was apparently 
another variety common in Cook’s time, the point of which lacked the barb. The 
Tokilaus also fail to make an appearance in so far as bonito hooks are concerned, but 
for this there is a good reason, discussed later. 

The body of the work is divided into sections in which the island groups of the 
Pacific are treated in order. The Chatham islands come first, one-piece hooks being 
adequately represented, though no mention is made of the composite hooks, the 
large wooden ones, nor of the bipointed objects which are possibly fish gorges. New 
Zealand, which follows, has thus far produced no adequate monograph on line 
fishing and Beasley is therefore heavily handicapped. The section is well balanced, 
and a series of good illustrations make available a number of fine pieces, many of 
which were previously unknown to students in New Zealand. A protest must be 
entered against Plate 34, an object tentatively allotted to New Zealand, which is 
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certainly not Maori and may probably be assigned to the American Northwest 
coast. Tonga, Samoa, and Tikopia follow. The Ellice islands section is of more than 
average interest. It is a pity that drawings of the lure have not been included, at 
least in the case of bonito hooks. It will, I think, be found that in all authentic Ellice 
bonito hooks the lure has no notches at the distal end, and is often expanded there 
in the form of a fish tail, as shown in Hedley’s drawing. For this reason it is probable 
the two lower hooks of Plate 41 are not Ellice hooks at all. They are not expanded 
at the distal end, and they have two pairs of deep notches to hold the binding of the 
point. The hackles of both are of teased out cotton, though white feathers are still 
universally used in the Ellice group. It may be suggested that they come from the 
Tokilaus, a group that has produced numbers of the Ruvettus hooks and one piece 
hooks, in museums but is represented, so far as is known, by no bonito hooks in any 
museum. It seems that these last, where present, have all been erroneously attri- 
buted to the Ellice islands. 

In the section devoted to the Tokilaus (Union group) Beasley has established 
the provenance of a group of one-piece hooks of characteristic shape, usually made 
of coconut shell. His suggestion that crudity of form and workmanship indicates 
antiquity, a suggestion made in the New Zealand section also, will be vigorously 
combated by most students in Polynesia. Crudity, if it means anything, means 
modernity. In New Zealand, articles from the lowest archaeological levels, where 
comparable, are in general more skillfully made than those near the surface. There 
is at present no evidence that this degeneration in craftsmanship is universal in 
Polynesia, but such a decline is by no means improbable. What is universal is the 
damning effect of European culture contact. Gudger had apparently established 
a distinct variety of Ruvettus hook for the Tokilau group, but his case is somewhat 
weakened by the Ruvettus hooks published by Beasley, which by no means confirm 
the characters indicated by him. Niue is dealt with next. Pukapuka (Danger Is- 
land) is wrongly described as one of the Paumotus. This latter name has been re- 
placed in ethnographic usage by Tuamotu. Rotuma, Manahiki, Wallis, and Fotuna 
are not dealt with. ‘The Cook and Hervey Groups’ are more correctly described as 
the Cook group. There is no pearl shell in these islands and the pearl shell hooks of 
Plate 53A probably come from Pukapuka or Manahiki. The twosplendid shark 
hooks of Plates 52 and 53 are almost certainly Tahitian. The one undoubted native 
hook, the toko established by Buck, is not figured, nor have I ever seen a specimen. 
The section devoted to the Society islands is of very great interest, for Tahitian 
culture is the mother culture of Marginal Polynesia, the key which alone can unlock 
the problems of Hawaiian, Marquesan, Tuamotuan, Easter island, Austral, New 
Zealand, and Chatham cultures. The careful excavation of Tahitian sites is there- 
fore cardinal. Though we have as yet no excavational material, the hooks already 
available exhibit greater variety than those of any other Oceanic area except New 
Zealand. The six hooks of Plates 62 and 63, representing two distinct types, must be 
rejected, in spite of the fact that the barbed points of five of them are extraordinarily 
like one type of New Zealand point. The American Northwest coast may be sug- 
gested as the locality of these hooks. The Tuamotus, Gambiers, Rapa, the Marque- 
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sas, and the Hawaiian islands follow, the only point of criticism in these sections 
being the omission of the large Marquesan one-piece hooks of whale’s bone, closely 
resembling Moriori hooks of the same material. One would have liked to hear some- 
thing of the Austral islands; however, they are probably in the same case as the 
Cooks. The Polynesian section closes with a good account of the hooks of Easter 
Island, though wooden hooks are not mentioned. 

Line fishing does not seem to have been an original feature of Melanesian or 
Papuan culture, and the greater part of hook types from this area are Polynesian or 
Micronesian derivatives. The sole exception seems to be the type represented by 
Plate 121, a Papuan form which the author might, however, quote in support of one 
of his doubtful Tahitian forms. A study of the Micronesian section suggests that 
the hooks of the Solomons owe more to that source than to Polynesia. 

The book closes with a separate part devoted to what may be called “cere- 
monial hooks.” The Maori constitute the most interesting section and are fully and 
excellently treated. The section dealing with pendants based on the pearl shell lure 
of the bonito hook is not so good, the fine Caroline form and the Ellice pa kosa 
finding no place. Two forms figured (Fig. 46) as from the Solomons must be chal- 
lenged. They are certainly Polynesian and are probably to be attributed to. the 
Ellice group and Tikopia respectively. The fine hook of Plate 176 is certainly not 
Rarotongan; it must come from the Bismarcks or that general region. 

Speculation as to the extra-Oceanic relationships of these hook forms does not 
fall within the scope of Beasley’s work, but an American student could hardly avoid 
conjecture on the point. What are we to think of the hooks of the Santa Barbara 
islands, or of those attributed to the Peruvian coast? Is Gudger’s suggestion of 
relationship between the Ruvettus hook of Polynesia and the halibut hook of the 
Northwest coast justified by other known cultural features? We are now in a posi- 
tion to attack these and other allied problems. 

H. D. SKINNER 


Melanesian Shell Money. ALBERT B. Lewis. (Field Museum of Natural History, 
Pub. 268, Anthropological Series, 19:1-36 pp., 25 pls., 1929.) 


In this monograph Dr. Lewis describes the types of Melanesian shell money 
in Field Museum, part of the material having been collected by the author 
himself. As he states in the introductory paragraphs, the gaps in the collections 
are indicated in the text, so that the paper is not merely a museum guide but 
forms a most useful summary of the whole subject. With painstaking fidelity Dr. 
Lewis describes the forms of shell money found in every portion of the area, which 
is naturally made to include New Guinea. There are details as to processes of 
manufacture and even bits of sociological significance. It is interesting to learn that 


the small islands off the mainland of New Zealand or large islands with little arable 
land 


where consequently the women not only have plenty of time for this work, but also need 
some article of trade in order to buy vegetable food 
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represent chief centres of manufacture. Similar facts are noted for Auki, off the 
coast of Malaita. 


The village covers almost the whole of the island, and the inhabitants must obtain their vege” 
table food from the mainland people. Although constantly at war, there are regular market 
days when a truce is declared, and the people meet in some neutral spot on the mainland 
shore where the women carry on a brisk trade, while the armed men of both sides stand 
around and carefully watch the proceeding. There is seldom any infringement of the truce 
at these markets, though at other times they would attack each other on sight. (p. 15) 


The illustrations are excellent, and the annotated terminal bibliography, which 
was evidently thoroughly used in the preparation of the paper, greatly adds to the 
serviceability of this contribution. 


Rosert H. Lowie 


Das Zweigeschlechterwesen bei den Zentralaustraliern und andern Vélkern. Lésungs- 
versuch der ethnologischen Hauptprobleme auf Grund primitiven Denkens. J. 
Wintuuts. (Vol. V of Forschungen zur V élkerpsychologie und Soziologie, edited 
by Dr. RicHarD THURNWALD.) (Leipzig: C. L. Hirschfeld, 1928. 297 pp., 19 
illustrations.) 

This is a study of the psychology of sex among Australian aborigines, with 
some analogies from Oceanic peoples, particularly of the concepts or associations of 
ideas reflected in language, song, tradition, and ceremonial practices, notably 
in totemism. The author points out that many words referring commonly to 
familiar objects or actions have a double significance and refer to the sex organs, 
parts of them, or to phases of sex intercourse. These observations apply likewise 
to the realms of decorative art and magic. The author finds primitive thought 
marked off from European thought in the following respects: (a) in the exaltation 
of matters referring to sex; (b) in the tendency to identify things kept distinct 
in European thought; (c) in the attribution of animism to natural phenomena; (d) 
in the view that things which for us are distinct interpenetrate or “‘participate;” (e) 
in the collective character of concepts. 

Witson D. WALLIS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Great Apes. RoBert M. YERKES and ApA W. YERKES. New Haven: Yale 

University Press, 1929. Pp. XIX 652. ($10.00). 

This book will become a classic. As a handbook and critical evaluation of the 
literature to date on the behavior and capacities of the great apes—the gibbon, 
the orang-outan, the chimpanzees, and the gorilla—it is superb. It contains 172 
amusing and informative illustrations, ranging from such curiosities as a drawing 
of a “manlike creature” which first appeared in Briedenbach’s Travels in 1486 
to many recent photographs of the four types of great ape in various experi- 
mental or semi-experimental situations. It has a complete bibliography of some 
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670 titles covering the natural history and psychobiology of the anthropoids. It 
also contains a supplementary bibliography of 42 titles on the experimental studies 
on the behavior of the lower forms of primate—the lemur, the tarsius and the monkey. 
The book, considered as a whole, is a tremendous storehouse of critical information. 
On all important points the original authorities are quoted at length and verbatim. 

The book is subdivided into six sections: 

Part I. Historical (pp. 1-46). This section presents a summary of the quaint 
notions of the ancients and early moderns concerning the manlike apes. It closes 
with a presentation of the various notions of more and less recent systematic 
zoologists as to the proper classifications of the primates (i.e., man, monkeys and 
lemurs, as well as the great apes) into sub-orders, families, genera, and species. 

Part II. Gibbon (pp. 47-102). The authors include both the “true gibbon” 
and the siamang under this head. The section presents what is known concerning 
such topics as: the structural characters; the distribution and habitat; the habits 
of locomotion; the diet and drinking and eating habits; the life history; the emo- 
tional life and its expressions; the sensory capacities; and the intelligence of this 
least manlike group of great apes. 

The habitat of the gibbon is Southern China, the Malay Peninsula, the Malay 
Archipelago, and the Island of Hainan. That of the siamang is Sumatra and 
possibly the Malay Peninsula. 

But one pioneer set of controlled observations upon the intelligence (i.e., the 
problem-solving capacities) of a single individual, a white-cheeked female gibbon, 
is at hand. Boutan reported in 1913 and 1914 records of five years of observation 
upon such an individual. He found a complete absence of any true language ac- 
tivity. He reported also a series of experiments of the “problem-box” variety. 
Sudden “‘ideational” solutions were obtained. 

Part III. Orang-outan (pp. 103-196). There is but one species of orang-outan. 
It is limited in distribution to Borneo and Sumatra. The observations concerning 
the natural history and life-habits of the orang-outan are far more extensive than 
those for the gibbon. Information on such sub-topics as the following are reported: 
Method of locomotion; nest-building and sleeping; foods and feeding behavior; 
social relations; life history; temperament; emotional patterns; vocalization and 
speech; instinct and acquisition; imitation. 

The list of experimental or pseudo-experimental studies upon the intelligence of 
the orang-outan are, in chronological order, those of Haggerty (1913); Furness 
(1916), Shepherd (1923); Yerkes, R. M. (1916); Descher and Trendelenburg (1927). 
Of these, that of Yerkes upon a single young male is by far the most extensive and 
important. It constitutes the pioneer investigation with the orang-outan analogous 
in importance to that of Boutan with the gibbon. Yerkes tried the following experi- 
ments: his own well-known Multiple Choice test; a box stacking test; the use of 
sticks; the box and pole experiment; and a lock and key experiment. The Multiple 
Choice experiment resulted in an “ideational” drop in the learning curve quite 
different from the learning curves obtained with the multiple choice test with 
any other type of animal (including monkeys). 
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Part IV. Chimpanzee (pp. 197-380). Many more field and experimental obser- 
vations have been made upon the chimpanzee than upon any one of the other three 
forms. In order of frequency of titles the four forms rank: gibbon, gorilla, orang- 
outan, chimpanzee. The chimpanzee is also the most widely distributed of the four. 
It is found over an extensive area in both West and Central Equatorial Africa. 
There are some eight species. 

Field observations upon the chimpanzee are relatively copious; and numerous 
specimens have been successfully kept in captivity, both by individual collectors 
and by zoos, circuses and scientific institutes. It is quite impossible to summarize 
here the variety and fascination of the details collected by the authors on such 
sub-topics as: sexual behavior; birth and infancy (the births of three individuals 
born in captivity have been observed and reported); varieties of the emotions and 
their facial expressions; varieties of social behavior; speech (this seems to be lacking 
in any true sense, in spite of a wide range of vocalizations); and other methods 
of inter-communication, such as gesture and direct bodily contact. 

In their accounts of the more strictly intellectual activities of the chimpanzee 
(i.e., their sensorial, perceptual and problem-solving capacities) the authors have 
to rely in the main on the four outstanding sets of scientifically motivated and 
experimentally controlled observations. These are the observations of Kohts upon 
a young chimpanzee in the zoological laboratory of the Darwinian Museum in 
Moscow, of Kéhler upon the experimental ape colony of some dozen animals 
maintained by the Prussian Academy of Sciences from 1912 to 1920 in Tenerife 
(Canary Islands); of Yerkes and Learned upon two young chimpanzees main- 
tained by Yerkes for several years; and of Yerkes and Bingham and others upon the 
four chimpanzees which have been maintained in New Haven by the Yale Institute 
of Psychology since 1924. 

No summary of this extensive and fascinating material is here possible. But, 
in general, the ability of the chimpanzee to master both perceptually and ideation- 
ally a variety of simple spatial and physical problems including the use of a great 
variety of strings, sticks, boxes, ladders, jumping-poles and the like), and also his 
possession of a surprisingly good memory for the previous hiding of food or even 
tools in specific locations, have been profusely demonstrated. . 

Part V. Gorilla (pp. 381-529). The gorilla is the largest, most powerful and 
probably also the rarest of the four great apes. There appear to be two types (or 
possibly two true species): the lowland gorilla and the mountain gorilla. The 
former are found along the coast of West Equatorial Africa, the latter in the moun- 
tains of the Eastern Congo. The animals seem to live usually in small bands. As 
yet relatively few specimens of the gorilla have been kept in captivity and most of 
these have lived only a short time. 

The one comprehensive and scientifically controlled study of a captive gorilla 
is that of Yerkes on an adolescent female of the mountain variety. This animal 
owned in Florida first by a private individual and afterwards by a circus was in- 
vestigated by Yerkes two months at a time for three successive winters. No ade- 
quate summary of his experiments or his findings is here possible. Suffice it to say 
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that while eventually learning to do many of the problems—the use of the stick, 
box stacking, unwinding ropes, etc., etc.—which are solved with such readiness by 
chimpanzees, these were accomplished only after longer tuition and with less 
evidence of insight. In strictly memory experiments, on the other hand, this gorilla 
compared favorably with chimpanzees. In general methods of attack she was far 
less lively and alert than the typical chimpanzee. Emotionally she was more 
inert. 

Part VI. Comparisons and Conclusions (pp. 429-592). This section consists of 
but three chapters. The first contains a summary with a splendid table with five 
headings: gibbon, siamang, orang-outan, chimpanzee and gorilla, with brief nota- 
tions under each, with respect to some 100 characters, grouped under the main 
heads of bodily configuration, physiology, species and habitat, mode of life, cap- 
tivity, social relations, life history, affective traits, senses and intelligence. 

The second contains a brief comparison of lemur, monkey, ape (leaving out the 
gibbon and siamang) and man. 

The third is a discussion of “‘Anthropoid Research in Retrospect and Prospect.” 
To date there seem to have been but six scientifically motivated colonies for an- 
thropoid research: G. V. Hamilton’s small colony of monkeys including one orang- 
outan at Santa Barbara; Madame Kohts’ single chimpanzee, which was for some 
years in the Darwinian Museum in Moscow; the German colony which was at 
Tenerife; the two young chimpanzees privately owned by Yerkes; a colony of 
chimpanzees established since the War by the Pasteur Institute at Kindia, French 
Guinea; and the colony of four chimpanzees at the Yale Institute of Psychology, 
New Haven, Connecticut. The latter, the reviewer understands, is now being 
expanded to include stations for observation in the African habitat of chimpanzee 
and gorilla and a sub-tropical breeding station in Florida. 

The benefits to be obtained, for all the biological and social sciences, of further 
anthropoid research are but too obvious. The present volume should play a tre- 
mendous part in stimulating and making easy the role of such further research. 


Epwarp C. TOLMAN 


Biblical Anthropology compared with and illustrated by the Folklore and the Customs of 
Primitive Peoples. H. J. D. Asttey. (Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1929, $4.50) 

The obvious purpose of the bookis not to present to anthropologists the material 
found in the Bible but to acquaint readers of the Bible with the anthropological 
meaning of so much of what they read. I suppose there still are persons to whom it 
will come as a surprise that the life depicted in documents ranging from 1200 B. c. to 
200 A. D., contains many institutions, customs and fashions which can be paralleled 
among living primitive peoples. Such persons will probably read Mr. Astley’s book 
with resentment but they certainly will read it with profit. 

I am afraid, however, they will get only an inadequate idea of how scientifically 
trained anthropologists handle their material or draw their inferences. I do not mean 
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merely such sentimental rhapsodies as Chapters XI and XII on the Swastika, but 
almost any other part of the book. It is clear that with abundant good will and a 
great deal of learning, Mr. Astley’s method is not severe or rigorous. He sees proofs 
where at best there are merely possibilities and he does not clarify the objects of his 
comparison before he pronounces them as like as two peas. 

Chapter IV on Totemism in the Old Testament may serve as an example. It is 
a difficult and intricate topic and has been much discussed. Mr. Astley presents the 
problem to himself as follows, (P. 35). 


To show that the ancestors of Israel passed through this stage in the evolution of their 
culture we should be able to point to three things which are the sure marks of Totemism 
wherever it exists: (1) names derived from plants and animals; (2) a system of tabu and (3) 
traces of group-marriage. With this we should also expect to find traces of a time when kin- 
ship was reckoned in the female line and not in the male; for among primitive races M utter- 
recht must be allowed in almost every case to have preceded V aterrecht. 


Perhaps it is too much to ask Mr. Astley to explain what Totemism is before 
he finds these sure marks of its existence. We can only say that if his reasoning is 
sound, Totemism is the present constitution of English society where names like 
“Fox” and “Wolfe” are common, where numerous tabus exist, and where the passing 
of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill and Brother’s Widow Bill has apparently removed 
the last impediment to group marriage. 

This, one must regretfully state, is not science and therefore not anthropology 
as far as it is scientific. It is pleasantly redolent of Jonathan Oldbuck antiquarian- 
ism in its processes and has its uses principally in those circles in which dogmatic 
literalism is still the only permissible attitude toward the Bible. Mr. Astley’s 
arguments will not convince theological die-hards but he might spare himself the 
pains of trying, since mathematical proof is impossible on most of these matters and 
stout conservatives will take nothing less. And equally he need have put himself to 
no trouble to convince anthropologists that the Bible is a profitable field for study. 
They have been freely utilizing it for a very long while. 

A book like this one, which is compounded of scattered reviews and papers, some 
of which—Chapters XVI, XVII and XXI for example—have almost no reference to 
the Bible—makes no pretension to being exhaustive and systematic. We must 
therefore not object to the fact that many of the most important topics are either 
ignored or barely alluded to. We may instance oaths, ordeals, the marriage of the 
Timnath type (Judges XIV), the healing miracles of Jesus, and the theory of pos- 
session. Even Sheol which would allow so much fruitful comparison is no more 
than briefly hinted at. But above all, we might wonder why the particular character 
of the Biblical food-tabus was not specially singled out—the extraordinary variety 
and extensiveness of the abstentions prescribed and the fact that the animals 

to be avoided seem to have no connection with the ritual or mythology of the 
people. 
Max RapIN 
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Anthropology of the Syrian Christians. Rao BAHADUR L. K. ANANTAKRISHNA 
Ayyar. (Ernakulam: Cochin Government Press, 1926. Pp. xvi, 338.) 


The appearance of this book from the pen of an Indian lecturer on Anthro- 
pology, Ancient History and Culture, Calcutta University, is one more evidence 
of the interest which Indian scholars are taking in the history and antiquities of their 
own country. The author is already well known from his two volumes on the 
Cochin Tribes and Castes. 

The Syrian community in South India is the oldest Christian community in 
India, going back certainly to a date as early as A.p., 547, when Cosmas Indi- 
copleustes wrote, and probably much earlier. In fact, it is now fully known that 
there was a large commercial intercourse during the first and second centuries 
A.D. between the Roman Empire and India, or more exactly between Alexandria 
and the western coast of India next to Ceylon. The Periplus (A.p., 75) bears ample 
testimony for the first Christian century. Hence, as the Apostle Paul journeyed 
westward to Rome, so it is quite possible that the Apostle Thomas, as tradition as- 
serts, journeyed eastward to India, first to the capital of King Gondophares (at 
Taxila?) who reigned circa A.p., 20-48, and later to South India. This view is 
admitted as possible by S. M. Edwardes, editor of the 4th edition of Vincent 
Smith’s Early History of India (p. 249). Dr. J. N. Farquhar in his exhaustive 
monograph on The Apostle Thomas in India (1916) has turned this possibility into 
a probability and (in the opinion of the reviewer) almost into a certainty. 

The existence of Christians in South India, at least by A.p., 547, raises the inter- 
esting question whether the Bhakti-cult in Hinduism was influenced in any way by 
Christianity. Chronologically, of course, such an influence was quite possible. 
Bhakti, “loving devotion,”’ however, has its roots in the ancient literature of India, 
the Bhagavadgita and the Varuna hymns of the Rigveda. Hence, if there was any 
Christian influence, it consisted probably only in strengthening a movement already 
under way long before the time of RamAnuja (11th century, A.p.). The case of the 
Madonna and Child in Christianity is somewhat similar. There was ample legend- 
ary material for a parallel Hindu development, without borrowing anything from 
Christianity. The presence, however, of the Christian cult of the infant Christ 
may have stimulated the development in the 6th century A.p. of the corresponding 
Hindu cult of the infant Krishna. 

The Syrian Christians of South India have had a long and involved history. 
The immemorial connection between the coast of southwestern India and the 
Euphrates valley continued and Nestorian migrations to South India took place in 
the 9th century. The arrival of the Portuguese in the 16th century resulted in 
the winning over to Rome of a large number of Syrians and the annihilation of most 
of the old Nestorian influence. The division into Chaldean, Jacobite, Roman, and 
Reformed Syrians has been a fruitful cause of controversy. The religious practices 
of each group are carefully described by the author. 

We come now to the more strictly anthropological material contained in the 
book. William Crooke, the great authority on Indian folklore, has furnished a 
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valuable introduction, stressing points of special anthropological interest. The 
Syrian community has sprung almost entirely from converts recruited from the 
lower and middle classes, and according to the census of 1921 (as interpreted by 
the author) numbers about 262,000. The Hindu origin and environment of the 
Syrian community shows itself in the existence of many Hindu customs, especially 
those connected with domestic rites. The tendency of most of the different sections 
into which the old Syrian community has been broken up has been to crystallize 
into what practically may be called “castes,” intermarriage being forbidden, 
though interdining is allowed. Caste prejudices still persist, including a strong 
feeling against low caste people, even though they may be Christians. Marriage 
arrangements are made by parents, and child marriage in the past and to some 
extent in the present is not uncommon. Widow remarriage, however, is allowed 
among all sects of Syrian Christians. Child-birth takes place, as a rule, at the 
home of the wife’s parents. Children receive the names of maternal grandparents 
rather than those of the paternal line, possibly a survival of the matriarchal system 
which has long been in evidence on the Malabar coast. 

In earlier days the Syrian Christians were not free from the practice of magic 
and witchcraft. Hindu astrologers were called in to fix auspicious times for domestic 
ceremonies. Magic circles were made on wedding days and books containing charms 
were used. Many of these practices were banned by the Synod of Diamper (a.p., 
1599). 

Appendix E contains a brief statement on the physical anthropology of the 
Syrian Christians, which will be supplemented shortly by volume 3 of the author’s 
Cochin Tribes and Castes. 

H. D. GriswoLp 


Middletown. RoBERT S. and HELEN Lynp. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1929. 550 pp. 


Middletown, A Study in Contemporary American Culture, bears superficially 
but little semblance of being anthropological literature. The data are sociological; 
it isa very complete record of the life of a supposedly typical American community. 
The novel feature of this study is the use of a new method in dealing with this type 
of material. Heretofore, sociologists have recorded and analyzed single phases of 
life or dealt with specific problems. In this study an attempt is made to show the 
interrelation of the various activities indulged in by this community. Stress is laid 
upon the fact that this study is made from the anthropological point of view, the 
principal virtues of this method being that it gives the investigator an objective 
approach and a proper perspective. While it is true that the ethnologist is generally 
an outsider to the culture he is studying and is not emotionally concerned, the present 
day ethnographer is seeking more and more to participate at least in some phases of 
his problem culture, and to study them from the subjective or native point of view. 
Two outstanding examples of this are the study of Pueblo pottery by Ruth Bunzel 
and the initiation of another ethnologist into the woodcarvers’ guild of the Polyne- 
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sian culture he was studying. It is highly commendable that a sociologist should 
wish to study our own culture objectively, my only criticism is that this should not 
be considered as a criterion of the anthropological method. 

The details of method in this study vary but slightly from those generally 
employed in any sociological analysis. Life is divided into six major activities, 
which serve very well to carry the mass of detail accumulated. Along with the pres- 
ent day description is a comparison of the situation with that of 1890 in the same 
community. In this way the changes in material culture and social attitudes can be 
traced. It comes out clearly that the rate of change in all cultural traits is not equal. 
Features of material culture change sooner than social attitudes, in other words, 
cultural lag is greater in those traits that are of emotional concern. Another state- 
ment of the same trend in social adjustments is that a new situation is met by an 
extension of an old institution, rather than a searching study of the adequacy of this 
institution in dealing with the problem at all. 

These conclusions are an important contribution to the analysis of community 
life; the question is whether it was necessary to gather this vast amount of data to 
formulate them. Without doubt Middletown will furnish much material for future 
studies of more specific problems. To return to the question of method. The method 
and field of anthropology should not be confined to the analysis of primitive cultures 
alone, and any attempt to extend its sphere of application should be fostered, but 
would not a more fertile field for such effort be, for instance, the study of the accult- 
uration of the immigrant to American society, or any other exchange of traits be- 
tween modern cultures? 


ERNA GUNTHER 


The Original Home and Mode of Dispersal of the Coconut. ArTHUR W. Hitt. (Na- 
ture, 124:507, Oct. 5, 1929.) 


Dr. Hill here summarizes the data in Dr. John K. Small’s article on “The 
Early History of the Coconut Palm” (Journ. N. Y. Botanical Garden, 30:153, 1929), 
which is partly based on a letter from the late Dr. William E. Safford. 

Dr. Hill cites Beccari’s proof (Philippine Journal of Science, 12-27-43, 1917) 
that the American species of Cocos “are not nearly related to Cocos nucifera and that 
it is more closely allied to Jubesopsis Coffra of South Africa than to any of the so- 
called Cocos of South America.” Dr. Hill feels that Beccari “brings forward very 
conclusive facts against the suggested American origin of the coconut. Beccari also 
from the evidence afforded by the Palmyra Islands, Cocos-Keeling, and Krakatau 
produces convincing proofs that the coconut can germinate when washed ashore on 
coral atolls or sea beaches without human aid.’”’ From Safford’s letter it appears 
that the “Cocos” observed by Cieza de Léon in northern South America must have 
been a genus of palms closely related to Atialia. No early writer regarded the coconut 
as indigenous in America. Dr. Hill concurs in Safford’s view that coconuts were 
probably carried to America in the Spanish galleons which made regular voyages to 
Acapulco, also in Merrill’s suggestion (Philippine Journ. Sci., 7:198, 1912) that 
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these galleons are responsible for the introduction of many economically important 
plants both to America from the Philippines and in the reverse direction. 
Rosert H. 


Materials for the Study of Inheritance in Man. Franz Boas. (New York, Columbia 
University Press: Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology,) 1928, 
540 pp., cloth, ($10.00). 


This volume places on record the huge mass of data collected by Dr. Boas for 
his study of Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants (1911) with some 
additional material on Hebrew families measured later. 

Lively criticism has been directed at both the results and methods of the immi- 
grant study: the original records are now available for the critic who wants to check 
them. Dr. Boas promises a further study of these data from the point of view of 
growth and heredity. 

Incidentally, the pleasing appearance of these handwritten and typed sheets 
reproduced by a photographic process should encourage others who have bulky 
manuscripts on hand to follow this example. 

LESLIE SPIER 


The Polish Peasant in Europe and America. Wt ti1AM I. THoMAS and FLORIAN 

ZNANIECKI. (New York, Knopf, 2 vols., 1927). 

It is not often that so heavily documented a work as this is reissued. But there 
are few social studies which extract from their documentation so much illumination 
and so vivid a picture both of a culture and of the lives of the individuals born into 
it. Almost every page of the 2200 is fascinatingly interesting, whether it contain 
letters of peasants at home, in America, or the author’s interpretations and com- 
ments. The 300-page general introduction is a masterly description and analysis of 
a culture segment—the compactness of its ethnography surpassed only by the bril- 
liance of its psychology. It does for the Polish peasant much what Mead had done 
for the Samoan girl; but then follows the mass of primary data that constitute the 
bulk of the book. Every ethnologist can profit by taking this introduction as a model. 

The work is unchanged from the original five-volume University of Chicago 
edition, except for one transposition. 

A. L. KROEBER 
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Darlington, H. S. Tooth Evulsion and Circumcision. (Psychoanalytic Review, 16: 
no. 3, 1929.) 

Davidson, D. S. The Lock Haven Expedition. (The Museum Journal, University of 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FoR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER, 1929 


The American Anthropological Association held its twenty-eighth annual meet- 
ing at Alumnae House (Vassar College) Poughkeepsie, New York, on December 
28-30, 1929, in conjunction with the American Folk-Lore Society. 


Councit MEETING, DECEMBER 28th, 10.00 P.m. 


President Tozzer in the chair. 

The minutes of the New York meeting were not read but voted approved as 
printed in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 31: 313-327. 

The Treasurer’s Report, in the absence of Mr. Gifford, was presented by Dr. 
Lowie. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


REGULAR FUND 


Receipts 

Balance on hand, December 9, 1928 (corrected)..................... $3 411.92 
American Ethnological Society... $522.00 
Anthropological Society of Washington................... 281 .00 
Annual membership dues of A. A. A. 

4,000.22 

Reimbursements (including $70. from S. Y. Liang)....... 207.87 


$6,055.74 


$9 , 467 .66 


—— 
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Disbursements 


George Banta Publishing Company & Oakland National Engraving Co. 


$4,197 .02 
Transferred to Permanent Fund...................... 1 ,000 .00 
Interest transferred to Permanent Fund................. 21.34 
$6 ,484 .23 
$9 , 467 .66 
Resources 
Due from sales: 
$ 69.45 
Due from dues: 
1928 
American Anthropological Association... .... $ 174.00 
American Ethnological Society.............. 45 .00 
1929 
American Anthropological Association. ...... 420 .00 
70.00 
American Ethnological Society.............. 229 .00 
$ 978.00 
$1 ,047 .45 


$4,029.88 
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Liabilities 
Membership dues for 1930 already paid...... $ 216.10 
Membership dues for 1931 already paid...... 9.40 
$ 225.50 
Balance due George Banta Publishing Company......... 621.19 
$ 846.69 
$4 ,029 .88 
PERMANENT FUND 
Receipts 
Less original value of 3 Treasury Savings certificates...... 60 .00 
$1,744.51 
Interest on Savings Account, Jan. 1,1929....$ 28.78 
Transfer from Regular Fund................ 1,000 .00 
Redemption of 3 Treasury Savings certificates. . 75.00 
Interest on 3 Liberty Bonds, April, 1929...... 6.36 
Interest on Savings Account, July 31, 1929... 47.07 
Interest on Liberty Bonds, Oct. 22, 1929..... 6.39 
Interest on Liberty Bonds for 1927, 
omitted from earlier account................ 8.49 
$1,172.09 
$2,916.60 
Investments 
$2,916.60 
EXPENDITURES AGAINST 1929 BUDGET 
Allowance Spent Balance 
Editor’s expenses 
Editor’s assistant............ $ 480.00 508 .00 


Office expenses. ............. 100 .00 59.77 


580.00 567.77 12.23 
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Treasurer’s expenses 


Treasurer’s assistant......... $ 480.00 444.00 
Office expenses. ............. 240 .00 162 .63 


720.00 606 .63 113.37 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


$2,950 .00 2,918.20 
500 .00 685 .09 
200 .00 114.33 


$4,060.00 $4,060.00 
Out-of-print publications 


ares 100 .00 79 .90 
Photostat negatives.......... 100.00 
200 .00 79 .90 120.10 
$6,101.62 $5,326.97 $ 774.65 


As authorized by the Council at its 1928 meeting, $1000 was transferred from the 
Regular Fund to the Permanent Fund, reducing the former from $3428.12 to 
$2428.12 and increasing the latter from $1804.51 to $2804.51. The balance in that 
Regular Fund at the close of the present fiscal year (December 8, 1929) is $2982.43 
The Permanent Fund has increased during the fiscal year from $2804.51 to $2916.60. 

As a step toward a more satisfactory financial situation it is recommended that 
the collection of dues for the American Ethnological Society, the Anthropological 
Society of Washington, and the Central States Branch of the American Anthropol- 
ogical Association be placed in the hands of the Treasurer of the American Anthro- 
pological Association. Five-sixths of the dues now paid to Treasurers of these 
affiliated societies are turned over to the Treasurer of the American Anthropological 
Association and utilized for the publication of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
and the Memoirs. Under such a proposed arrangement dues could be more promptly 
collected, delinquent members could be earlier eliminated from the mailing list, 
and the share of dues going to affiliated societies could be promptly transmitted 
to their Treasurers, who would be relieved of the expense of postage and billing. 
Appropriate bill forms bearing the names of the affiliated societies and the American 
Anthropological Associations would be employed in the event that the proposal 
is accepted by the Association and the affiliated societies. 

If the Council approves this proposed plan, it should then be transmitted to the 
affiliated societies. 


| 
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When the present treasurer took office it was desired that a campaign for new 
members be undertaken. This was conducted from January 1, 1926 to August 31, 
1929, the Treasurer’s assistant devoting half of her time to the campaign. The result 
has been the addition of 173 new members who have paid $2088 in dues. The cost 
of the campaign has been $1120.47, which leaves a profit of $967.53. As time 
passes this profit will be increased. The expectancy of membership of the new 
members is six years, judging from the record to date. If this proves to be the case 
the sum total of dues ultimately to be paid by these campaign members should be 
$6000. 

Four years have passed since the campaign for new members was begun. The 
Council should indicate if it authorizes continuation of this campaign in 1930. 

Respectfully submitted, 


E. W. Grirrorp, 
Treasurer 
The above Report was accepted and an auditing committee (Kroeber, Loeb) 
appointed. 
Examined and found correct. March 20, 1930. 


Epwin M. 
(for Auditing Committee) 

There was considerable discussion as to the desirability of continuing the cam- 
paign for members on the present basis. It was decided to refer this question to 
the Budget Committee. In respect to the Treasurer’s suggestion in regard to a 
plan for centralization in the collection of dues of members of affiliated societies, 
see action upon the communication received from the American Ethnological 
Society below. 


REPORT OF THE PHOTOSTAT COMMITTEE 


At the suggestion of Professor Boas, negotiations were opened with Breitkopf 
and Hartel, a German firm, for the reproduction of out-of-print numbers of the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST and Memoirs by the Beha process. It was decided 
to reproduce 100 copies of volume 16, number 3, the cost of which fell within the 
budget allowance. In spite of appeals to members for the loan of a copy, the com- 
mittee failed to obtain one for reproduction. It is suggested that for 1930 the budget 
allowance for this purpose be increased to $200. 

Various out-of-print numbers of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, costing $79.90, 
were purchased. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. H. Lowrie 
E. W. Grrrorp 


After some discussion it was voted that the Publication Committee (the Editor 
acting as Chairman) make inquiries into the possibility of securing an agent who 
would be responsible for the promotion of the distribution of back numbers of the 
ANTHROPOLOGIST and the Memoirs. Since it is possible that such an agent might 
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take over the matter of photostating as well, the report of the Photostat Com- 
mittee was referred to the Publication Committee. It was voted that for the 
year 1930 and all subsequent years to have the Treasurer’s Report and Budget 
in the hands of the Publication Committee a month before the annual meeting. 
It is understood that this Committee passes on the Budget. 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


Volume 31, New Series, of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, with 836 pages, 
considerably exceeded last year’s volume. The reason lies in the necessity of using 
up all matter in type because of certain modifications in make-up to be explained 
below. 

The last issue of Volume 31 was distributed by the beginning of December and 
galley proofs have been sent to authors of contributions to Volume 32, number 1. 

Owing to various causes, there has been undue delay in the issuance of Memoir 
36 on The Social Organization of the Tewa of New Mexico by Dr. Parsons, but it is 
hoped that by the time of the meeting copies will have been distributed. 

Last year’s Memoir appropriation by the Association, eked out by the generous 
offer of a member to pay for expenses in excess of the allocated sum, made it pos- 
sible to proceed with the setting up of a paper by Mr. Liang dealing with the Archae- 
ology of China. It is now in page proof. The Editor is obliged to repeat his previous 
statements about memoirs. With fair frequency papers too long for articles continue 
to be submitted. They either have to be declined or split into instalments, unless 
outside assistance is forthcoming. A permanent Memoir fund is one of the greatest 
editorial desiderata. 

In the course of the year Mr. Peerenboom, the manager of the George Banta 
Publishing Company, called on the Treasurer and Editor and submitted plans for an 
alteration in the technical make-up of the ANTHROPOLOGIST in the interests of 
diminishing the cost of production. After the submittal of sample pages an agree- 
ment was reached. The President of the Association was of opinion that the matter 
lay within the scope of editorial discretion, but in order to simplify proceedings gave 
his formal consent. Accordingly, all material already in type was utilized for Num- 
ber 4 of Volume 31, and new contributions have been set up in accordance with the 
new scheme, which the Editors hope will meet with general approval. It will 
undoubtedly insure a larger amount of printed material for the same expenditure. 

Some months ago Dr. Kidder transmitted to the Editor the material for an 
Index to the ANTHROPOLOGIST covering all the volumes from the beginning until 
the close of Volume 30. This Index, the preparation of which was sponsored by 
Dr. Kidder with the aid of Phillips Academy, Andover, would doubtless be of very 
great utility to all anthropologists. The Editor is ready to proceed with the final 
preparations for printing as soon as Dr. Kidder’s negotiations for the financing of 
the project are completed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert H. Lowrie, Editor 
It was voted that the Editor’s Report be accepted. 
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REPORT OF THE BuDGET COMMITTEE 


Balance due on number 4 of 1929................... 621.19 
Insurance on stored publications................. 10.00 


The Committee recommends the continuance of the campaign for members 
during 1930, the cost of which is included under Item 3, but suggests that a more 
detailed consideration be given this topic by the Executive and Publication Com- 
mittees before continuing it further. Since the Publication Committee is charged 
with an inquiry into the most economical means of distributing back numbers of 
the ANTHROPOLOGIST and the Memoirs, the expenditures under Item 5 are subject 
to the findings of this Committee. The Treasurer points out that the large balance 
due the printer on the fourth number of the ANTHROPOLOGIST for 1929 renders it in- 
advisable to make any additional appropriations for the publication of the Memoirs 
beyond a balance of $441.62 from 1929, $28.50 from the Royalty Memoir Fund and 
a donation by Mr. S. Y. Liang of $70.00. These sums should cover the Memoir of 
Mr. Liang now in page proof. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. SAPIR 
H. J. SPINDEN 
A. I. HALLOWELL 


A letter from the American Ethnological Society submitting the following pro- 
posal, was read: 


“The American Ethnological Society proposes for the consideration of the 
Council of the A.A.A. a new arrangement by which the A.E.S. shall be permitted 
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to receive the American Anthropologist for its 170 subscribing members at the 
rate of $3.00 per member for the year 1930.” 

It was voted that this proposal be tabled but, since it was clearly brought out 
in discussion that the A.E.S., as a result of its recent output of publications, is 
seriously in debt and that the proposal, as submitted, would only partially aid in 
resolving the financial difficulties of this Society, the Executive Committee of the 
A.A.A. was instructed to consider a loan or grant to the A.E.S. and was given power 
to act. 

A communication from the Editor of the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
suggesting that the Association subscribe for 2 copies of the Encyclopaedia, the 
same to be presented to our representatives on the Joint Committee, was laid on 
the table. 

An invitation to meet with the Pacific Division of the A.A.A.S. at the University 
of Oregon, June 18-21, 1930 was read. Prof. A. L. Kroeber was appointed an 
official delegate. 

The following request for the establishment of a Pacific Section of the A.A.A. 
was read: 

November 29, 1929 
TO THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION: 

The undersigned request authorization for the establishment of a Pacific Section of the 
American Anthropological Association for the purpose of holding regional meetings as 
occasion offers. The following organization is suggested. 

1. Membership of the Pacific section to consist of members of the Association in Pacific 
Coast and adjoining states. 

2. Management of the section to be in the hands of an executive committee of from four 
to seven members. These to be appointed by the Council of the Association and thereafter 
to have the power to fill vacancies or to add to their number. The council however to have 
the power to reconstitute the entire committee at any time. Members of the executive com- 
mittee to serve until their terms are fixed. The section is to have no other officers. 

3. The entire dues of members of the section to be collected and retained by the Treasure: 
of the Association. The Council to make an appropriation of say $25 for secretarial expenses 
of the executive committee of the section; the committee to be without authority to incu 
other expenditures. 

4. Meetings of the section to be held according to favorable opportunity, along or in 
conjunction with other societies, at the discretion of the executive committee. Notices and 
reports of meetings are to be given to the secretary of the association. No attempt to be made 
to hold annual or stated meetings of the section. 

Respectfully, 
Byron Cummings, University of Arizona 
M. R. Harrington, Southwest Museum 
A. L. Kroeber, University of California 
Leslie Spier, University of Washington. 


The Council voted favorably upon the establishment of such a section but 
recommended that it be organized upon the same financial basis as the Mid-Western 
Section. 


ut 
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A communication from the Social Science Research Council embodied the sug- 
gestion that it would be extremely desirable if there could be occasional joint 
meetings, during the Christmas holidays, of the seven constituent organizations 
making up the Council. This project is being considered for 1931. The matter 
was referred to the Executive Committee. 

The following Resolution, presented by Miss H. N. Wardle, was passed: 

Resolved, that, in view of the recent awakened interest in anthropology, the 
American Anthropological Association expresses a deep regret that the oldest 
natural history institution in America, the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, should have ceased its interest and activities in anthropology, and dis- 
posed of the greater part of its collections in that field. 

Resolved further, that the secretary send a copy of this resolution to the manage- 
ment of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 

The Association has been invited to join the American Council of Learned 
Societies and to appoint two representatives to this body. The Council accepted 
the invitation. 


ANNUAL BusINEssS MEETING 
Monday, Dec. 30th, 9.30 a.m. 
The following officers, new Council Members, Representatives to various 


Associations and new members of the Association! submitted by the Nominating 
Committee (J. A. Mason, E. Sapir, N. C. Nelson), were elected. 


President: A. M. Tozzer 

Ist Vice-president: H. J. Spinden 

2nd Vice-president: Ralph Linton 

Secretary: A. Irving Hallowell 

Treasurer: E. W. Gifford 

Editor: R. H. Lowie 

Associate Editors: E. W. Gifford, F. J. Speck 

Executive Committee: Ruth F. Benedict, F. W. Hodge, E. A. Hooton. 
Council: . 


New Members: A. Kelly, George Williams, Ellen Spinden, M. G. Smith, Fay- 
Cooper Cole, Frances Densmore, R. Redfield, E. B. Renaud, J. R. Swanton, 
Ruth O. Sawtell, W. B. Hinsdale, Agnes C. L. Donohugh, W. M. Krogman, 
W. C. McKern, Zelia Nuttall, Ruth C. MacDuffie, R. L. Olson, (1933). 

Members: C. M. Barbeau, R. B. Bean, S. B. Collins, B. Cummings, S. Hagar, 
G. G. Heye, E. A. Hooton, A. B. Lewis, S. K. Lothrop, G. A. Dorsey, S. G. 
Morley, J. E. Pearce, F. G. Speck, L. Spier, H. J. Spinden, F. Starr, W. D. Wallis, 
H. N. Wardle, H. Shapiro, H. W. Krieger, O. Ricketson, S. J. Morton (1933). 


* The names of whom will be published in the complete membership list of the asso- 
ciation. 
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C. W. Bishop, Fannie Bandelier, Margaret Ashley, Carl Coon, V. J. Fewkes, 
E. F. Greenman, F. W. Hodge, Vincent Petrullo, Paul Radin, Helen H. Roberts, 
M. W. Sterling, J. G. Steward, S. A. Barrett, M. V. Beckwith, R. Benedict, F. 
Blom, D. Cadzow, C. B. Davenport, E. S. Goldfrank, G. B. Grinnell, E. Gun- 
ther, A. I. Hallowell, M. J. Herskovits, A. E. Jenks, N. M. Judd, F. La Flesche, 
R. Linton, J. H. MacGregor, B. Oetteking, A. C. Parker, G. Reichard, R. J. Terry 
(1932). 

L. Bloomfield, R. L. Bunzel, B. Cosgrove, T. Adamson, H. Bingham, D. S. 
Davidson, H. Field, E. W. Gifford, C. H. Hawes, M. Jacobs, D. Jenness, W. 
Jochelson, R. W. Lothrop, T. F. MclIlwraith, G. G. MacCurdy, J. A. Mason, 
M. Mead, C. B. Moore, W. K. Moorehead, N. C. Nelson, E. C. Parsons, C. Pea- 
body E. K. Putnam, Mrs. O. Ricketson, E. Sapir, F. H. Saville, M. H. Saville, H. 
I. Smith, G. Vaillant, A. E. White, H. Webster, L. A. White, C. C. Willoughby 
(1931). 

G. Engerrand, W. Gates, S. J. Guernsey, C. E. Guthe, H. U. Hall, E. S. 
Handy, C. L. Hay, J. P. Harrington, M. R. Harrington, L. W. Jenkins, A. V. 
Kidder, T. Michelson, W. F. Ogburn, B. F. Chapelle, J. B. Stetson, A. M. Tozzer, 
S. Trotter, E. P. Wilkins, W. Bradfield, E. H. Morris, T. W. Todd, F. H. H. 
Roberts, Jr., J. M. Cooper, W. K. Gregory, H. C. Shetrone (1930). 

Past Presidents (ipso facto members of the Council): F. Boas, W. H. Holmes, J. 

W. Fewkes, R. B. Dixon, F. W. Hodge, A. L. Kroeber, C. Wissler, W. Hough, 

A. Hrdlicka, M. H. Saville. 

Representative to Social Science Research Council: A. M. Tozzer (April 1, 1930- 

April 1, 1933). 

Representatives to National Research Council: C. E. Guthe, H. L. Shapiro (July 1, 

1930-July 1, 1933). 

Representatives to Section H. A.A.A.S.: E. A. Hooton, A. Hrdlicka. 
Representatives to the American Council of Learned Societies: F. Boas, (January 

1, 1930C—December 31, 1933). A. V. Kidder, (January 1, 1930-December 31, 1931). 

The Report of the Budget Committee was approved. 

A Resolution of thanks to the Board of Trustees of Vassar College and to the 
Directors of the Alumnae House was passed, expressing the appreciation of the 
Association for the hospitality extended during the course of the meetings. 

The President appointed the following members of the Publication Committee : 
R. H. Lowie, Edward Sapir, and Ruth F. Benedict. 

It was voted to carry out the practice of limiting all papers to fifteen minutes 
except those for which special arrangements are made. 


PROGRAMME 


Saturday Morning, December 28th 
Symposium on Teaching Methods in Anthropology 


The general course, A. M. Tozzer. 
Cultural courses, Edward Sapir. 
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Ethnographic courses, Robert H. Lowie. 
Physical courses and laboratory equipment, E. A. Hooton. 
The Seminar, Franz Boas. 

Saturday Afternoon 
N. C. Nelson, Classification of Mongolian archaeological collections. 
H. J. Boekelman, Shell-mounds and their world-wide distribution. 
M. C. Kahn, Art of the Dutch Guiana Bush Negroes. 
H. Newell Wardle, Two jade figurines in the Poinsett Collection. 
Gregory Mason, The Sarstoon River as an old trade route. 
V. Stefansson, The principles of Eskimo snow-house architecture. 
Gene Weltfish, Problems in the study of ancient and modern Basket-Makers. 
V. Stefansson, A working hypothesis as to the nature of human diet. 


Saturday Evening 

Reports of the activities of various Foundations, Institutions, and Committees 

National Research Council, A. V. Kidder.* 

Social Science Research Council, Edward Sapir.* 

State Archaeological Surveys, N.R.C., M. W. Stirling.* 

Pennsylvania Archaeological Survey, Frances Dorrance. 

American Council of Learned Societies, The present and future of linguistic 
work in America, Franz Boas. 

Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, Clark Wissler. 

Anthropological Laboratory at Santa Fé, A. V. Kidder. 

The work of the Carnegie Institution in Central America, A. V. Kidder. 

Anthropology at the Chicago World’s Fair, 1933, A. M. Tozzer. 

School of Archaeology, University Museum, Philadelphia, H. H. F. Jayne and 
F. R. Wulsin. 

American School of Prehistoric Research, G. G. MacCurdy. 


Sunday Morning, December 29th 
Margaret Mead, Father and child in Manus. 
R. F. Fortune, Economic background of the Kula. 
W. L. Warner, The Australian National Research Council and its work. 
A. I. Hallowell, Araucanian parallels to the Omaha kinship systems. 
M. G. Smith, The Peyote Church among the Indians of Oklahoma. 
Alexander Lesser, Caddoan kinship. 
Walter Hough, The bison as a factor in ancient American culture. 
L. A. White, San Felipe, Pueblo. 
Sunday Evening 
A. E. Douglass, Tree-rings as an age-criterion in the Southwest. 
A. V. Kidder, Exploration by aeroplane. 
H. M. Allyn, Excavations in Palestine, 1929. Work of the British School of 
Archaeology and the American School of Prehistoric Research. 
*Summarized below. 
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V. J. Fewkes, Work of the Harvard-Pennsylvania archaeological expedition in 

Czechoslovakia. 
Monday Morning, December 30th 

H. J. Spinden, The anthropological view of art in public school instruction. 

Bruno Oetteking, Prognathy in the American Indian. 

L. D. Redway, Pigmentation of the eye. 

G. T. Bowles, Growth-increase by generations among old Americans. 

Lawrence Foster, Negro-Indian relationships in the Southeast. 

A. C. L. Donohugh, Brief notes on a Luba-speaking group at Kabongo, Belgian 
Congo. 

Truman Michelson, Some Arapaho and Cheyenne linguistic notes. 


REPORT ON CURRENT WORK OF THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL IN 
RELATION TO ANTHROPOLOGY 


Anthropology had four fellows this year—Dr. Clements working with Dr. Wiss- 
ler at Yale; Dr. Coon from Harvard working in Albania, and Dr. Gayton working 
with Dr. Kroeber in California. Dr. Kelly was working with the Cherokee, and 
since his resignation has been given a grant-in-aid to complete the study. 

Dr. Herskovits has just received a grant-in-aid to assist in his investigations 
of the American negro. 

The Committee on State Archaeological Surveys has received continued support 
and in May held a conference on Midwestern Archaeology at St. Louis, at which 
more than 60 delegates were gathered. It is safe to say that this was the largest 
and most important meeting of this kind ever held in the Middle West. Dr. Guthe 
is making a separate report to the Association, but I wish to make mention of the 
fine work he is doing. He is in close touch with individuals and institutions, and by 
his enthusiasm keeps the interest high. We should also mention the fine cooperation 
of Knight Dunlap, for it indicates that the joint division can function efficiently. 

Under the Chairmanship of Neil Judd the Committee on Accurate Publicity 
for Anthropology has been organized, and more than fifty ““minute men” have been 
selected to secure prompt and accurate information relating to reported discov- 
eries in their localities. Funds for such investigations are provided through the 
Division by Science Service. 

The Committee on Child Development, while primarily of interest to Psychol- 
ogists, is closely related to Physical Anthropology, and the Child Development 
Abstracts bring anthropological investigations to the attention of a wide circle. 

During the chairmanship of Dr. A. V. Kidder, a complete index of the first 
forty volumes of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST was prepared. Permission has just 
been given for the National Research Council to seek funds for publishing this 
material, and there is good reason to expect that such funds will be granted. This 
will be of great value to all workers in our field. 

At the last meeting of the Council’s committee on grants-in-aid, funds were 
voted to match similar funds from the Social Science Research Council for two 
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projects of interest to Anthropology. The first is for a conference on Culture Areas, 
in which it is hoped to have a full discussion of the topic by representatives of several 
disciplines. The second project is a preliminary investigation of the effects of envi- 
ronment on Children of Different Races. The Division of Anthropology and Psychol- 
ogy will represent the National Research Council in both these investigations. 
Probably the most important service which the Division is giving at present 

is in connection with the proposed World’s Fair, to be held in Chicago in 1933. 
In my recent talks with the Fair officials they made it clear that they intend to 
see our plan carried out in full. If this is done, it will be one of the greatest events 
in American Anthropology. 

Fay-Cooper COoLe, 

Chairman, Division of 

Anthropology and Psychology. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The participation of representatives of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion in the deliberations of the Social Science Research Council has assisted greatly 
in “selling” Anthropology to the closely related disciplines. There is no doubt but 
that the present interest and support is in a considerable measure due to such con- 
tacts. The Sante Fé laboratory and especially the Fellowships were first discussed 
and promoted in the Social Science Research Council as well as the National Research 
Council. A number of projects carried on by anthropologists have in the past and 
are at present receiving support through the Social Science Research Council. 
Among these are the following: (1) the preparation of a series of maps showing 
the distribution of the culture traits of the Indians of Eastern North America; 
(2) the study of the mental ability of Rural Negroes, Mountain Whites, Dakota 
and Pueblo Indians by means of mental tests based upon materials indigenous to 
the cultures of these respective groups (in co-operation with the Columbia Univer- 
sity Council for Research in the Social Sciences) ; (3) The Anthropometric, Psychia- 
tric and Social Study of Criminals in Massachusetts and other States. The 
1929-30 Fellowship awards included the reappointment of Dr. Charlotte Gower, who 
continues her study of the Sicilian village community, and the appointment of Alex- 
ander Lesser whose project is “An Inquiry into the Possibility of Law in Social 
Phenomena, with special reference to the social organization of primitive peoples”’. 
Grants-in-aid were made to Leslie A. White, B. L. Whorf (see AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST, 32: 206) and to Herman Beyer, who is completing a study of the Maya 
codex in Dresden, Germany. Recently the Social Science Research Council joined 
with the National Research Council to provide funds for two conferences and pre- 
liminary investigations of interest to Anthropology. The first is the Conference on 
Culture Areas, the second on the Effect of Environment on Children of Different 
Races. 

At the Dartmouth meeting the time was largely given over to a critical survey 
of our policy up to date, and careful consideration was given to problems such as: 
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(1) Improvement of research organization; (2) Development of personnel; (3) 
Enlargement, improvement and preservation of materials; (4) Improvement of 
research methods; (5) Dissemination of methods and results; (6) Facilitation of re- 
search projects; and (8) Enhancement of general appreciation of the significance 
of the Social Sciences. 

In other words, it was a time of appraisal and planning for the future, rather 
than of specific projects and granting of funds. 

Fay-Cooper Cote. 


THE COMMITTEE ON STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEYS 


Since its creation in 1921, the Committee on State Archaeological Surveys 
of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the National Research Council 
has accomplished the following: 

1. It has established the custom of summarizing in the ANTHROPOLOGIST the 
archaeologica) field work in North America during each calendar year. 


2. It has collected pertinent information on the methods and experiences of 
those organizations willing to aid the Committee, and uses this to answer such re- 
quests as come to the chairman. 


3. During Dr. Wissler’s chairmanship several years ago, a short pamphlet was 
prepared, presenting the salient points of archaeological research and the best meth- 
ods for securing information. This was published through the cooperation of the 
Iowa State Historical Society. 

4. A circular series has been inaugurated, by means of which individual workers 


may present questions or problems to the entire personnel in contact with the 
Committee. 


5. During the past year, three projects were initiated. (a) Work was begun on 
a simplified blank for recording rapidly and accurately an inventory of an archaeo- 
logical collection. (b) The preliminary steps have been taken to develop an elaborate 
field manual dealing primarily with the archaeology of the Eastern United States. 
Fifty individuals are cooperating in this work. (c) Information is being gathered 
preparatory to circularizing archaeologists on the question of greater uniformity 
of archaeological symbols upon charts and maps. 

6. The Committee has held conferences in the past at Chicago, Cincinnati, 
and Kansas City with a view to encouraging archaeological interest. In May, 1929, 
a conference on midwestern archaeology was held in St. Louis, Missouri, and was 
attended by some eighty individuals from twenty-two states. The report of this 
conference has been published as Bulletin 74 of the National Research Council. 

7. The Committee endeavors, through correspondence, to bring together indi- 
viduals interested in similar problems; act as a clearing-house for letters forwarded 
from other organizations which deal with specific local problems; and to encourage 
and advise individuals throughout the country who are not in immediate contact 
with others interested in archaeology. 


= 
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The chief policies of the Committee are: 


1. It can act only as an advisory body, since its organization will not permit it 
to undertake any separate archaeological activities or render financial assistance. 
It cannot demand cooperation or assistance from any organization or individual. 

2. It attempts to encourage and guide non-professional archaeologists, who, 
through training and experience, are equipped to render valuable service to archae- 
ology. 

3. The Committee advocates the creation of a focus for archaeological interest 
in each state. It encourages a preliminary survey of the archaeological assets of 
a state, preferably without excavation. When excavation is necessary, and trained 
archaeologists not available, the Committee strives to impress the best methods of 
excavation upon the serious amateurs of the region. It recommends that recreation 
centers and state parks be chosen with a view to incorporating and preserving suit- 
able archaeological sites. By encouraging local archaeological interest, the Commit- 
tee hopes to arouse a greater appreciation of anthropology in educational institu- 
tions, whereby new centers of training may be created. 

4. It seeks to discourage the unscientific collecting of archaeological specimens 
without data, and to bring about a greater uniformity in methods and records. 

5. It favors cooperation between organizations interested in the archaeological 
problems of the continent, and those local organizations whose facilities meet the 
requirements of modern museum and field techniques. 


E. GuTHE 
(A full report is printed on pp. 342-374 of this issue. Eprror). 


H. Irvine HALLOWELL, Secretary, 
American Anthropological Association 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL FIELD WORK IN NORTH AMERICA 
DURING 1929 


At the close of each calendar year, the Committee on State Archaeological 
Surveys of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the National Research 
Council sends a request for a brief review of the year’s archaeological field work in 
North America to all organizations which it believes to have done such work. This 
summary for 1929 is the eighth of the series to be published in the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST. 

This year the response of the several groups has been very encouraging. Of the 
seventy-nine organizations consulted, all but six responded, and fifty-two sent re- 
ports. Many of these were quite detailed, in some cases carbon copies of statements 
prepared for other uses. All of the information will be of real value to the Committee 
in its attempt to act as a clearing-house for North American archaeology. Unfor- 
tunately space limitations make condensation absolutely necessary. In spite of 
drastic editing, the summary has grown because of the increased activities of many 
groups and the reports from others which had not contributed in former years. 

The Committee wishes to express its grateful appreciation of the whole-hearted 
response to its call; its regret that many of the reports could not be given more space; 
and its desire for information regarding any organization which has been overlooked 


Canada. Dr. Harlan I. Smith, who spent the summer in British Columbia on 
special work for the National Museum of Canada, carried on some incidental archae- 
ological research. He examined a few shell-heaps along the east coast of Vancouver 
Island, and also photographed archaeological specimens in private collections. 
Petroglyphs were photographed at several places, such sculptures being discovered 
by Dr. Smith at seven separate sites on Hornby Island. These are on sandstone be- 
low the driftwood of the seashore, where storms hurl logs and boulders across them, 
while twice each day the waves wear away the soft sandstone. Fires have been built 
on several of them. 

Mr. W. J. Wintemberg spent the field season of 1929 in making an archaeo- 
logical reconnaissance on the west coast of Newfoundland. He discovered traces of 
Eskimo occupation in ten localities, the most southerly being at Bonne Bay. The 
harpoon points found at two of the sites resemble those of the Cape Dorset Eskimo 
culture in having rectangular socket holes. Holes in a few other artifacts, like those 
in specimens from Cape Dorset, were not formed by drilling, but by gouging or groov- 
ing. The projectile points are mainly small and triangular, with convex edges and 
concave base; a few are notched. One of the adze blades is of jade or jadeite. Frag- 
ments of steatite pots were found at several of the sites, and a fragment of a lamp 
at another. 


Diamond Jenness, 


National Museum of Canada 
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Alabama. The field workers of the Alabama Anthropological Society have con- 
ducted work in fifteen counties during the year. In March a large group of burial 
urns was excavated in Lowndes county. The central one of the group is the largest 
earthenware vessel ever found in the state, being about two feet in diameter at 
the rim, and a little more than that in depth. Parts of eight skeletons were associated 
with these urns. Burials in urns have been discovered during the year on the Talla- 
poosa River at Ullibahali, visited by De Soto about September 1st, 1540. Objects 
of European manufacture are being discovered associated with articles of native 
manufacture. The unprecedented flood conditions of March, 1929, in the Gulf 
states exposed, through erosion, many archaeological sites not previously known 
and laid bare older deposits at some of the known sites. 

Peter A. Brannon, 
Alabama Anthropological Society 


Alaska. Grants by the Smithsonian Institution and the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, supplemented by a grant from the Joseph Henry Fund of the National 
Academy of Sciences and a contribution from Phillips Academy, Andover, enabled 
Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, of the U. S. National Museum, to accomplish a full season’s 
work along the Yukon River from practically its inception to its two northern 
mouths, extending the work done in 1926. Along the upper third of the river, from 
White Horse to Fort Yukon, observations only were taken; but from Fort Yukon 
down, intensive research was carried out both on the living Indians and Eskimo, 
and on old sites and burials. Interesting and important data on the physical anthro- 
pology of the region were secured. The archaeological results are summarized be- 
low. Ancient sites and remains along the river have not yet been discovered, and 
there appears to be no chance of this except through accident. What may have 
existed some thousands, or even hundreds, of years ago has either been completely 
destroyed by erosion, or lies deeply buried in the old flats or foot-hills far away from 
present stream channels. Everything so far recovered is relatively recent, never 
going back more than a century or two before the period of Russian discovery. 
The oldest known specimens date from the upper Neolithic only. The Indians of 
the Yukon were apparently true Indians, with occasionally strongly-marked late 
Asiatic affinities. There is no clear line of separation, either culturally or physically, 
between the Eskimo of the lower and the Indians of the middle Yukon. The lower 
river culture was richer and was marked by a relative profusion of stone imple- 
ments, the presence of the stone adze, absence of the bilateral stone axe, and more 
or less numerous artifacts of ivory, bone, and antlers. The culture of the middle 
Yukon was less rich in forms and characterized by the bilateral stone axe and toma- 
hawk. Yet painted burial boxes, probably an Indian trait, occurred as far down as 
the vicinity of Holy Cross. Pottery was of the same poor quality along the whole 
river. The site at Bonasila has yielded many specimens similar to those farther down 
the river, hence of an Eskimoid rather than Indian culture. A new site on the Kaiuh 
Slough, the “dogfish village” site, that at Tuckers, and the old parts of Holokoch- 
akat on the Shageluk Slough, are also assuming much interest and would repay care- 
ful exploration. 
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Henry B. Collins, Jr. engaged in a third season’s field work in Alaska. The re- 
gion explored was between Cape Denbeigh in Norton Sound and Point Hope on 
the Arctic Coast. Measurements were taken of over seventy Eskimo, and large 
collections of skeletal material were made. The principal work, however, was the 
excavation of several old sites, in particular two at Cape Kialegak, St. Lawrence 
Island. Several thousand specimens, all identified as to depth and location, were 
taken from the middens, one of which was eighteen feet deep. In the light of dis- 
coveries of the past four years the following interpretation may be made of the main 
trends in Eskimo prehistory. The ancient and highly developed Bering Sea culture, 
discovered by Hrdlicka and Jenness in 1926, represents the oldest known stage of 
Eskimo culture. It is ancestral to the most ancient known culture in the eastern 
regions, the Thule, although it may have been influenced in late prehistoric times 
by a return migration or spread of Thule traits. The elaborate art of the old Bering 
Sea culture entered upon a period of transition and decline, the designs approaching 
rather closely those of the modern Alaskan Eskimo. This was probably due to the 
introduction of small quantities of metal, possibly from some Oriental source prior 
to the arrival of the Russians in northeastern Siberia in the seventeenth century. 
Indications are that the old Bering Sea culture, which appears not to have devel- 
oped in Alaska, had its origin in northeastern Siberia, somewhere between the Ana- 
dyr and Kolyma Rivers. 

Walter Hough, 
U. S. National Museum 


This summer Mr. Alfred H. Hopson, of Barrow, Alaska, working for the Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania, continued the excavations in the mounds of 
ancient Thule culture sites near Point Barrow which had been begun in 1919 by 
Mr. W. B. Van Valin. It was determined to a reasonable certainty that the struc- 
tures beneath these mounds are charnel and not dwelling houses. Eight skeletons 
were found, but only two of them in the same grave-house. It is of interest that one 
of the grave-houses was lined with whale jawbones instead of the usual driftwood, 
since the typical house of the Eastern Thule culture was made of whale’s bones. 
These grave-houses were rectangular, averaging three feet in width and five to seven 
feet in length. The associated objects, which were few but typical of this culture, 
had all apparently been broken at the time of interment. Three larger structures, 
probably dwelling houses since they contained no burials, were also excavated. 
These were likewise rectangular, twelve feet in average length, seven in width, and 
five in height. They were generally built on knolls, so that the tunnel ten to twelve 
feet long, leading from one side of the room opened at the side of the mound. The 
walls were made of whale jawbones and driftwood logs, the roofs of driftwood logs 
covered with sod. 


J. A. Mason, 
The Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
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Arizona. Dr. F. H. H. Roberts, Jr. devoted the past season to excavations on 
the Long H Ranch in eastern Arizona, forty-five miles from the Pueblo of Zufi. The 
site yielded evidences of occupation by peoples of both Basket Maker III and Pueblo 
I periods, and also showed the transition from one period to the other. Valuable 
information was secured on a little-known phase of the prehistoric sedentary cul- 
tures of the Southwest. Dr. Roberts also investigated a forty-five room ruin of the 
Pueblo III period, which showed many typical San Juan features, including circular 
kivas with the characteristic recess above the ventilator. The work in the pueblo 
ruin furnished stratigraphic evidence of the greater antiquity of the earlier house 
forms, through the discovery of a complete pit-house entirely underlying one end of 
the ruin. Representative specimens of pottery, bone and stone implements, and 
several kinds of ornaments were obtained from each group of remains investigated, 
and supplement the data on the several culture phases. 


M. W. Stirling, 
Bureau of American Ethnology 


Neil M. Judd, curator of archaeology, directed explorations for the National 
Geographic Society in New Mexico and Arizona. He also made a reconnaissance of 
ancient irrigation canals in southern Arizona, especially those about to be obliter- 
ated by reclamation projects now almost completed. 


Walter Hough, 
U. S. National Museum 


Excavations were started in October this year five miles east of Phoenix, at the 
“Pueblo Grande” ruins owned by the city of Phoenix, which consist of a large mound 
about 150 by 300 feet, standing some 20 feet above the present surrounding fields, 
in which are located ruins of the smaller houses which made up the community pro- 
per. Eight acres of this large site, which once covered about 100 acres, are still 
more or less undisturbed and will afford ample opportunity for exploratory work. 
Work has been started on the large mound, and the test trenches have already re- 
vealed plastered adobe floors 12 feet below the present talus, with the possibility 
of still lower floors. The walls are of stone laid in adobe, and those so far exposed 
average 5 feet in thickness. The city government has set aside an annual appro- 
priation for the proper preservation and exploration of the ruins upon which the city 
is built, and appointed a committee of three citizens to take full charge of develop- 
mental projects. The Committee, known as “The Archaeological Commission of 
the City of Phoenix,” consists of Col. James H. McClintock, Postmaster and former 
State Historian, chairman; Mr. Louis H. Chalmers, president of the Phoenix Na- 
tional Bank, treasurer; and Mr. William G. Hartranft, chairman of the City Plan- 
ning Commission, secretary. Mr. Halseth is archaeologist in charge of the pro- 
jects. 

Odd S. Halseth, 
Archaeological Commission of the City of Phoenix 
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Investigations were conducted from time to time at two pit-house pueblos near 
San Carlos, on the Gila River, and at a pit-house village near Tucson, in the Santa 
Cruz valley. Mr. Hands spent several weeks during the spring trenching and trac- 
ing the walls of the larger ruin near San Carlos. In the summer the excavation of 
Turkey Hill ruin, 9 miles east of Flagstaff, was completed. In this work Dr. Cum- 
mings was assisted by E. John Hands and a staff of students from Harvard, Yale, 
and the University of Arizona. Mr. Emil W. Haury accompanied Mr. Judd and Dr. 
Douglass during the summer, collecting data on tree-ring cycles to determine the 
ages of the prehistoric pueblos, upon which he is still working. Miss Florence Haw- 
ley spent part of the summer at the University of New Mexico and School of Ameri- 
can Research camp in Chaco Canyon, working on the pottery of that area. 

Byron Cummings, 
University of Arizona 


The survey by the staff of the Medallion has been extended west to the Colorado 
River, north to Flagstaff, into the Roosevelt district, and southeast towards Lords- 
burg, with Gila Pueblo as the base of operations. In June sherd collections were 
made in Tsegie Canyon and stratigraphic work was done in one of the caves there. 
During the year about 1500 pieces of pottery from known sites have been added to 
the collections. These are backed up by mounted sherd collections from about 
2500 ruins. 

Harold S. Gladwin, 
The Medallion 


From June through August Mr. Hargrave was loaned to the National Geogra- 
phic Society’s Third Beam Expedition. After a reconnaissance of the western 
pueblo area with Drs. Judd, Douglass and Colton, Mr. Hargrave undertook pre- 
liminary digging at Showlow and Pinedale. Later he uncovered two interesting 
kivas at Wide Ruins and superintended the excavation of three other kivas at Ko- 
kopnyama. In October he worked at Medicine Cave. Dr. Colton has added several 
hundred sites to those previously located in the archaeological survey. 

Harold S. Colton, 
Museum of Northern Arizona 


In cooperation with the Carnegie Institution of Washington and under the di- 
rection of Mr. Earl H. Morris the American Museum of Natural History continued 
excavations in Canyon del Muerto. The work centered mainly at Antelope Cave, 
where a fine series of Basket Maker specimens were uncovered, including a unique 
and perfectly preserved burial. Mr. Edward M. Weyer, Jr., special field assistant 
in the Department of Anthropology, made a detailed geographical study of the 
canyon. In addition Mrs. Ann Axtell Morris began the study of the pictographs on 
the walls of Canyon del Muerto, making careful copies of them in color. 

Clark Wissler, 
American Museum of Natural History 
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During the spring the Los Angeles Museum examined one of the five to seven 
small compound sites known to exist on the ranch of Mr. A. J. Christensen, two miles 
east of Casa Grande National Monument in Arizona. Since farming activities had 
obliterated the mounds and superstructures, exploration was done by a close exami- 
nation of the surface and by the use of test pits. The compound site selected was 
surrounded by an outer guard wall of packed caliche, constructed in the same man- 
ner as the walls of Casa Grande proper, roughly 110 feet long north and south, and 
63 feet east and west. Both flooring and cross walls of the later period had been 
practically all destroyed. Testing revealed flooring both inside and outside the 
compound walls. At the end of the work, four rooms had been totally cleared, and 
two more partly examined, none of which apparently pertained to the caliche wall 
constructions showing on the surface. They were of three distinct types. The 
earliest were the “‘pit houses”—long, bath-tub shaped, semi-subterranean rooms 
with a single, simple fire pit, and no signs of supporting roof posts. The walls and 
floors were well plastered with caliche. Two pit houses were superimposed. The 
later pit-dwellers had placed a floor some eleven inches above that of the older house 
on top of the burned debris and wind-swept fill. This second house had likewise been 
burned. In it were found two infant burials with unpainted bowls with smoke- 
blackened interiors and small, unpainted pottery ladles. Nearby was another room 
having a floor level considerably higher and walls of wattle and daub construction. 
It had apparently been built on the site of two pit houses, traces of which remained 
in small portions of the walls and flooring which had been incorporated in the wattle 
and daub room. This room extended under the northern wall of the compound. 
Two infant burials were encountered here, one of them with three unpainted bowls. 
The third type of construction was encountered in a room barely hidden under the 
surface and abutting on the north wall of the compound a few feet east of the wat- 
tled room. The walls appeared to have been laid in irregularly-shaped mud bricks, 
sun-dried without any binder. The room had been excavated from the debris left 
by previous occupants of the area. No signs of supporting roof or wall posts were 
visible. It contained a unique fire pit construction, a cache of nine perfect, appar- 
ently unused, polished axes, one of the double-grooved type, not far from some 
chert spalls, a single perfect arrowhead, and hammerstones. A crematory area 
was also located, but it is doubtful whether the forty-odd burial urns encountered 
pertained to the compound examined. In both the compound, from the pit rooms 
to the surface, and the crematory area, the pottery was either plain unpainted ware, 
onion skin finish, smoke-blackened interiors, or characteristic red-on-buff. No late 
intrusive wares were encountered. 

Arthur Woodward, 
Los Angeles Museum 


J. A. Mason, of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, spent two weeks 
in the neighborhood of Navaho Mountain on the Utah border. En route an interest- 
ing site nine miles north of Duncan was examined and a surface collection made. 
On an isolated mesa to the east of Navaho Mountain, a large number of walls of 
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possibly unrecorded stone structures were found. Some of the rooms on the edge 
of the mesa are small, with high walls, doors, and windows, but most of the ruins 
consist of one long wall with low transverse walls, and generally no wall on the fourth 
side. Black-on-white and corrugated sherds predominated, associated with the usual 
other artifacts. Three kivas were noted, one of which was completely, and another 
partially, excavated. At the southern foot of Navaho Mountain, notes, photographs, 
and surface collections were made at Red House, which had been rather thoroughly 
excavated, according to report, by Dr. Cummings; and at Balanced Rock House, 
which had been partly excavated. Six cliff houses were visited, two on the south 
side of Navaho Mountain, two in Tsebanahatci Canyon, one in another small side 
canyon from Navaho Canyon, and one in a side canyon from Forbidden Canyon. 
All had been visited before, almost all bearing the names of the Wetherills and their 
companions. The two in Tsebanahatci Canyon had also been studied by the 1927 
expedition of the Peabody Museum. Collections of potsherds were made in all 
sites, and from several were secured sections of beams for tree-ring chronological 
studies. In some of the houses small collections of perishable objects were secured. 
Time did not permit much excavation, but in several of the houses a kiva was 
cleaned. 
J. A. Mason, 
The Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 


Arkansas. The archaeological field work of the University of Arkansas Museum 
has consisted, in large degree, of the examination of cemeteries along the upper 
region of the Ouachita River and its tributaries. The skeletal material has com- 
pletely disintegrated, except in two or three instances when the crowns of molar 
teeth have been found. The graves are placed in rows, each containing at least two 
pottery vessels. The burial furniture consists almost entirely of ceremonial pottery, 
for only one example of a definite cooking-vessel has been found, and all other arti- 
facts are represented by occasional ear plugs and flint knives. The pottery is of a 
high type, slipped in black or red, and frequently bearing incised designs. Many 
vessels are in the form of effigies. An unusual type of oval water bottle with lugs 
is common. In general the culture appears to resemble that found by Clarence B. 
Moore in the deep graves on the Red River. 

S. C. Dellinger, 
University of Arkansas 


California. In June, through the generosity of Dr. Charles Van Bergen, a 
retired physician of New York City, the Los Angeles Museum was able to begin a 
series of investigations on Chumash village sites at different points north and 
northwest of Los Angeles. The largest village studied was Muwu, located on a 
coastal lagoon some 50 miles northwest of Los Angeles. It yielded literally thousands 
of specimens of stone, bone, shell and wood. Several house floors were laid bare; 
one, a fine example of what is believed to be a temescal or sweat-house floor, with 
well-developed side walls, thick flooring, fire pit, upright stone slab and rotting 
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remains of supporting central post, was particularly worthwhile. The bone im- 
plements alone will total nearly 2,000 all in first-class condition. Even the fragments 
of a netted bag of sea grass were uncovered. 

Arthur Woodward, 

Los Angeles Museum 


During April the San Diego Museum continued the reconnaissance work in the 
Mohave Desert region begun in 1928. The survey, under Mr. Malcolm J. Rogers, 
explored the region between the Mohave Sink and the Colorado River. The work 
consisted of recording sites and petroglyphs, and collecting sherds. This region is 
remarkable for its thousands of petroglyphs. The area over which the Puebloan 
sherds occur has been enlarged to include most of San Bernardino county. No 
stratigraphical evidence for the cultural sequence of this region has yet been found, 
although it is thought that two, and possibly three, ceramic cultures are represented. 
In June, July, and August Mr. Rogers conducted excavations in the numerous 
shell middens of the coastal region of San Diego county. A strip of the local coast 
4 miles wide and 30 miles long was thoroughly surveyed for any possible indication 
of prehistoric man. Evidence for four distinct cultures in this area was obtained, 
but stratigraphical proof for only three of them. The first three appear to be suc- 
cessive developmental stages of indigenous chipped stone techniques which pass 
from the eolithic to the paleolithic types. Several different stone implements new 
to California, and perhaps to the United States, were found in this region. The me- 
tate was known and used here in the earliest culture, its only stone associates being 
those of eolithic type. It was also discovered that the Pacific coast in this region had 
subsided since the advent of man. The fourth and last culture, that of the Mission 
Indians, came into this region from arid eastern California at a relatively recent date. 
A brief reconnaissance is being made of the Lower California coast in order to de- 
termine the southern extension of the local cultures. It is also desirable to learn 
whether any early cultural influence came from the south, since the late influences 
were all from the north and east. 

Malcolm J. Rogers, 
The San Diego Museum 


Colorado. The archaeological field season for 1929 of the State Historical Society 
of Colorado, jointly with the Smithsonian Institution, was divided equally between 
two projects. It was felt, in view of the discoveries of 1928, that further excavations 
should be carried out in unit-type sites in Montezuma county, Colorado; also that 
some work might profitably be done in the other type of ruin found in the Cortez 
region, namely, rim-rock houses. Accordingly, operations were carried on first in 
the last-named sites. They showed that these houses had probably been three 
stories high. Two kivas were cleaned out, one of which conformed roughly to the 
Mesa Verde type, while the other presented many variations. Extensive explorations 
in, outside of, and around these ruins failed to bring to light any burial grounds. 
The latter part of the season was deyoted to digging in what appeared to be ortho- 
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dox unit-type sites, but which afterwards proved to be merely remnants of the last 
houses that had been built in and on that particular spot. Underneath these later 
houses were evidences of two earlier occupancies and perhaps one earlier culture 
horizon, distinctions easily made because of the stratigraphic nature of the site. 
Near this site a series of completely subterranean rooms was chanced on; they had 
probably served both as living quarters and ceremonial rooms, for which reason 
they were called house-kivas. In order to check up the discoveries of last year and 
obtain more information about towers, kivas, and their connecting underground 
passages, four round towers were carefully dug. In every one of them was found an 
underground passage which proceeded to an adjacent kiva. This fulfilled expec- 
tations and corroborated last year’s digging. Ten refuse heaps were thoroughly 
excavated and many excellent specimens were found. While working in these dump- 
mounds, we discovered what may properly be termed stone-lined burial rooms. The 
work was done under the direction of the writer. 

Paul S. Martin, 

Formerly archaeologist of Colorado State Historical Society 


A field party for the University of Colorado,under Earl H. Morris,who was loaned 
by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, worked during September and October 
in the region between the La Plata and Mancos Rivers in southwestern Colorado, 
confining itself to an area about one half mile square on the crest of the divide be- 
tween Johnson and Grass Canyons, two eastern tributaries of the Mancos. Of the 
four ruins studied, that known as Site 33 was by far the largest and most interesting. 
The presence of semi-subterranean houses, frequently with a wainscoting of stone 
slabs at the base of the walls, and the existence of proto-kivas, one of spectacular 
size, together with the types of artifacts found, shows that the site was first occupied 
in Post-Basket Maker times, but witnessed its maximum occupation early in pre- 
Pueblo times. Upon the remains of parts of two of these earlier buildings were found 
the ruins of a handsomely constructed D-shaped masonry edifice, beneath the court 
of which is a six-pilastered kiva, clearly of Pueblo III times. These findings confirm 
the general conditions which held for the mesa country between the La Plata and 
Mancos Rivers. The region was densely occupied during the Post-Basket Maker 
and pre-Pueblo periods, but during Pueblo II and III, settlements in it were rela- 
tively small and few in numbers. 

Earl H. Morris, 
University of Colorado 


In April, 1929, Mr. Harold J. Cook, Curator of Palaeontology at the Colorado 
Museum of Natural History, assisted by Mr. H. J. Vaughan of the Museum staff, 
visited an interesting locality in Yuma county, eastern Colorado, where Folsom 
type artifacts and fossil bones had previously been found, apparently associated. 
Mr. Cook found a perfect lance point in position in the old matrix, in which fossil 
bones of Bison and Elephas, and fresh water mollusks were also found a few yards 
away. The bed in which these occur was evidently the final phase of an old flood- 
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plain deposit, apparently representing the last of the Pleistocene deposits in this area. 
Dr. Junius Henderson, of Colorado University, has identified the shells as of Pleis- 
tocene age. The bones, shells and artifacts are associated and contemporaneous not 
only in the site mentioned but in at least ten other places within a few miles radius 
A few months later the Colorado Museum of Natural History sent out an expedition 
under Dr. E. B. Renaud, as field director, a report of which appears over his name 
in this summary 

Harold J. Cook, 

Colorado Museum o: Natural History 


Mr. Richard M. Snodgrasse, a special field assistant in the American Museum 
of Natural History, spent the summer in an archaeological reconnaissance in the 
region around Yuma, looking for possible extensions of the Folsom culture. 

Clark Wissler, 
American Museum of Natural History 


The staff of the Medallion spent a large part of the summer on a survey of small 
house sites at Mesa Verde, with extensions west as far as the Yellow Jacket, east 
to the Animas River, and south to the San Juan. 

Harold S. Gladwin, 
The Medallion 


Florida. Mr. M. W. Stirling, Chief of the Bureau, spent several months in 
Florida, where a survey was made of the mounds in the vicinity of Tampa Bay. Pre- 
liminary excavations were made at Cockroach Point, Palma Sola, and Safety 
Harbor. This survey is to be the basis for intensive excavation during the coming 
season. 

M. W. Stirling, 
Bureau of American Ethnology 


In the fall of 1928 the Florida Archaeological Society began excavation of a sand 
mound near Tampa. The work was continued through six months of 1929. Burials 
were found in the mound at three levels. The oldest, at a depth of 6,to 7 feet below 
the surface, had associated withthem a simple type of pottery and stone implements. 
The skeletal material was in very bad condition. The second group of burials was 
about 3 feet above the first. The evidence found indicates that the bodies were 
buried in a circular formation. The pottery associated with this group was of a 
technically more perfect type than the earlier material. In both groups the skeletons 
were found in a semi-flexed or completely flexed posture. One of the skulls obtained 
has been declared by officials of the British Museum to have the thickest known 
occipital bone. The third group of burials was directly over the second and con- 
sisted of secondary and bundle burials associated with artifacts indicating European 
contact. 

Joseph J. Hall, 
Florida Archaeological Society 
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Georgia. Mr. and Mrs. Cosgrove went on an expedition during January and 
February to Stalling’s Island in the Savannah River, 9 miles above Augusta, Geor- 
gia. The site proved to be unique, being associated in pottery with only six other 
villages in the immediate vicinity. This pottery is distinctive and readily recognized 
when placed with sherds from other mounds in the surrounding country. 

Edward Reynolds, 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge 


Idaho. Mr. Louis Schellbach spent the greater part of the summer on an archaeo- 
logical reconnaissance in southern Idaho, in the hope of extending the known non- 
agricultural and Basket Maker area of Nevada and Utah northward; but in this 
respect the results were negative. With headquarters in Boisé Mr. Schellbach 
worked southward into Owyhee county and the Snake River Canyon, and south- 
westward to Succor Creek and across the Oregon line. Six camp sites, extending in 
an almost unbroken line along Snake River in Canyon, Ada, and Owyhee counties, 
were located and examined. Eight caves were also visited and tested, all but two 
of which had been so vandalized that it was not possible to determine what strati- 
fication, if any, existed. Although one of the caves, which overlooks Snake River in 
Owyhee county, had been somewhat tampered with by relic-hunters, it was thor- 
oughly explored by Mr. Schellbach during the ensuing five weeks. Seven occupa- 
tional layers were observed, but all evidently pertained to the same culture 
phase. The objects recovered indicate that the cave had been successively occupied 
by fishing parties rather than as a permanent domicile. The artifacts include a 
type of pottery hitherto unrecorded in this region, which differs in form from the 
pointed-base vessels of the Paiute to the south. 

G. G. Heye, 
Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation 


Illinois. During the past season Mr. Percy Hodges, a graduate student at 
Harvard, was in charge of the archaeological field work for the University of Illinois 
and explored a village site of the Illinois Indians, now partially occupied by the 
town of Utica. He secured a number of burials and representative pottery. The 
remains of a snake originally some five feet in length were found at the head and 
forehead in a burial containing two skeletons. Although badly decayed, portions 
of the vertebrae and skin were preserved for analysis. Another burial was also ac- 
companied by a snake, but it was almost impossible to recover fragments for iden- 
tification in this second instance. 

Warren K. Moorehead, 
University of Illinois 


The 1929 field season of the Archaeological Survey of Illinois, under the joint 
auspices of the University of Chicago and the Smithsonian Institution, was spent 
in and around Quincy, excavating a large mound and making a survey of the county. 
Through the courtesy of the Park and Boulevard Association of that city, a large 
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conical burial mound in Parker Heights Park, 80 feet in diameter and 18 to 20 feet 
high, was excavated. This mound is the largest of a group of twelve, and has been 
recorded as the Parker Heights Mound. At the conclusion of the season the mound 
was completely restored. In it were found the skeletal remains of 54 adults and 16 
infants and children. All were lying in flexed positions around the margins of the 
mound on the ground level. The center of the mound was occupied by a fire-place 
20 feet in diameter, built upon a platform of limestones, logs, and earth. It was 
probably of aceremonial nature. The flint implements, pipes, pottery, ornaments, 
and woven fiber materials found with several of the bodies seem to indicate an early 
culture. Thorne Deuell and George Neumann made the preliminary archaeological 
survey of Adams county. The work consisted of collecting both verbal and docu- 
mented Indian history, and mapping, recording, and classifying all known Indian 
sites and archaeological collections. The results were records of 75 sites and 15 col- 
lections. The last three weeks were spent in excavating a mound near Ursa, which 
was being destroyed through cultivation of the land. It yielded little in the way of 
artifacts, and the 22 burials, many of which were covered by limestone slabs, were 
in an advanced state of decomposition. 

In August Mr. W. C. Bennett had charge of excavations in a camp site discov- 
ered during building operations near Blue Island, Cook county. Evidence of fire 
beds and the floor of the excavation, several extended burials in bad condition, and 
numerous sherds had been found before Mr. Bennett’s visit. Further excavation 
by him revealed three burials, a rare musical rasp of bone, many sherds, a large 
number of animal bones, and artifacts of stone, bone, and shell. 

Excavations were made by Mr. George Langford, Research Associate in Anthro- 
pology at the University of Chicago, in Adler Mound No. 5, near Joliet. An ex- 
ploratory trench through the apparent center of the mound revealed six intrusive 
burials, associated with broken pots, a beaver tooth, and aclam shell spoon. It 
was found that the central burial chamber had been excavated to hard pan, about 6 
feet below the ground level. In it had been placed six adults and a very young child. 
All except one, a bundled burial, were extended with heads to the east. Two caches 
of bone awls, a platform pipe of soapstone, and a few other artifacts were associated 
with these burials. The fill of the chamber was almost solely black loam, in contrast 
to the mixture of loam, sand, clay, and gravel which formed the rest of the low 
mound. 

W. M. Krogman, 
University of Chicago 


Indiana. During 1929 the archaeological survey of the Whitewater river valley, 
begun in 1928, was completed. The early part of the season was devoted to an 
examination of two more of the unusual stone mounds found last year in Franklin 
county. One of these, a circular mound, was built upon undisturbed lower Silurian 
strata. The trenches disclosed a child’s bundle burial in a grave scooped out of 
the solid stratum, and later a bone deposit containing ten skulls tightly packed 
together with the rest of the bones in a crevice of the rock about a foot beneath 
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the surface. With this deposit were found a number of artifacts of stone, bone, 
and pottery. A second, rectangular, stone mound disclosed upon excavation 
no distinct burial, but only evidence of broken bones in the roots of the sod line 
which had formed above the flat layers of stone. No artifacts were found here. 
The results served merely to complicate cultural position of these stone mounds. 
The survey of the valley was carried northward from last year’s work through 
Union and Wayne counties and into Randolph county, where the headwaters of 
the Whitewater River are located. It was necessary to conduct a house-to-house 
canvass in these counties. The results consisted in the location of a large number 
of mounds, some village sites, and several collections. In Wayne county the first 
records of ceremonial earthworks in this state were obtained. In Randolph county, 
the highest point in the state, where the headwaters of four large rivers are 
situated, the Survey found evidence of a new culture in the form of mounds 
noticeably larger than those to the south. The survey of this county was abandoned 
temporarily and the remainder of the season devoted to the complete excavation 
of one of these large mounds, which was surrounded by a rectangular embankment. 
Just south of the center a votive offering of two spear points, a sandstone tablet, a 
slate gorget, and animal bones was found below a stratum of red ochre spread over a 
thin layer of bark, which covered a large rectangular pit dug three feet below the 
original sod line in the center of the mound. The pit was the grave of a single indi- 
vidual, with whose skeleton was found a ceremonial skull. Large post holes indicated 
that there had been a wooden structure over the body. West of this pit another 
votive offering was found on the level of the original sod line, consisting of two 
leather pouches containing eight copper bracelets around which were preserved three 
layers of woven fabric. Beneath one of the pouches was a boat-shaped gorget. On 
the north side of the pit were found parallel rows of stake holes forming two rectan- 
gles which probably extended entirely around the pit, possibly indicating a super- 
structure over the entire burial chamber. The finding of the copper and the woven 
fabric is the first evidence so far discovered of this high culture which may be similar 
to the culture known in Ohio as Adena, or possibly early Hopewell. 


Frank Seizler, 
Indiana Historical Society 


The members of our survey party visited two small mounds in Sullivan county, 
but did not find any remains of importance. A few arrow points were collected. Mr. 
Simpson and Mr. Patty visited a small stone mound near St. Paul, and part of the 
material obtained was promised to the State Museum. 

W. N. Logan, 
State Geologist 


Iowa. Calls for visits to the field were numerous, and greatly reduced the amount 
of time tentatively assigned to manuscript preparation. Several collectors desired 
to turn over their materials to the state, and several others made discoveries that 
called for early and personal examination. Probably the most important develop- 
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ment was the discovery of a series of village sites on the tops of the Mississippi bluffs 
in southeastern Iowa directly overlooking the Mississippi flood plain. These pro- 
duced for the most part Algonkian criteria, but one site at least was of a different 
culture. In general there seems to be increasing confidence in the survey, now in its 
eighth year, the number of contributions both of materials and of information hav- 
ing been greater than in any previous year. The desirability of return trips to re- 
gions previously visited is firmly established. 


Charles R. Keyes, 
State Historical Society of Iowa 


In response to reports that a great number of effigies and effigy-artifacts had 
been found in the vicinity of Ottumwa, Dr. Ronald L. Olson, of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, visited the region and discovered the reports to be without 
foundation. The deposit at Boneyard Hollow, near Lehigh, was visited and, 
although some 12 feet below the surface, it seems to be fairly recent. The artifacts 
recovered, as well as the geological structure, argue against any great antiquity. 


Clark Wissler, 
American Museum of Natural History 


Kentucky. During the first part of the field season of 1929 the Department of 
Anthropology and Archaeology of the University of Kentucky conducted explora- 
tions in Lee county. In the valley of Big Sinking Creek and its tributaries in the 
north central portion of the county some rock shelters were excavated, while others 
were carefully examined. A number of these were filled with rubbish to depths 
varying from 4 to 8 feet. Several yielded a great variety of artifacts, including tex- 
tiles, matting, bags, and moccasins. The preservation of the materials was remark- 
able. Beds made of leaves and grass were found in an almost perfect state, the leaves 
still retaining their red and gold colors. The latter half of the season was devoted 
to an ancient village site on the banks of Mud River in Logan county. This area 
contained 67 mounds, varying in size from 20 to 150 feet in diameter, and 4 to 12 
feet in height. One large mound and several smaller ones were completely excavated. 
Presumably these mounds, which were used for burials, can hardly be ascribed to a 
single culture, since four apparently different burial customs were used on this site 
at different times. Several mounds showed a definite order of stratification of these 
customs, one of which consisted in cremating the bones of many individuals in an 
earthern pit walled with limestone. The temperatures had sometimes been so high 
that the rock was reduced to lime. Another custom was the placing of mingled bone 
burials in large ossuaries, also walled with stone. Artifacts were few, the most num- 
erous being pipes of the type usually associated with the stone grave peoples of the 
Cumberland River Valley. 

William S. Webb, 
University of Kentucky 
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Maine. During the summer the Department of Archaeology at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, in cooperation with Henry Parsons, Esq., inaugurated exploration of 
several sites on the Georges River above Thomaston, Maine. These appear to be 
very old, and each one contains evidence of both habitations and burials, or at least 
deposits of objects. Two implements unlike anything previously known were secured. 
The ochre in the deposits or graves is very faint. Mr. Gerald Towle had charge of 
the field operations; Miss Margaret Ashley made the maps. 

W. K. Moorehead, 
Phillips Academy, Andover 


Michigan. The Smithsonian Institution cooperated with the Museum of An- 
thropology of the University in conducting an archaeological reconnaissance of 
Oceania, Mecosta, and Newaygo counties in the western part of the state. Mr. W. 
V. Kinietz, who did the field work, made several worthwhile local contacts and re- 
corded a number of new sites. In connection with the preparation of the state ar- 
chaeological atlas, Dr. Hinsdale recorded two sites in St. Joseph county which are 
unique in Michigan. One was a circular enclosure with two concentric embankments. 
The four gateways of the inner one bisect the angles between the four gateways of 
the outer one. The other site is a hill top “fort.” 

At the request of the State Legislature, the University Museums made an inves- 
tigation of Isle Royal in Lake Superior. Mr. Fred Dustin, of Saginaw, did the 
archaeological reconnaissance for the Museum of Anthropology. A number of 
Indian copper mines were visited, and several village sites located on the eastern half 
of the island. Surface collections were made, but no excavations were undertaken. 

Carl E. Guthe, 
University of Michigan 


Mississippi. During June, July, and August the Mississippi Department of 
Archives and History continued its investigations of mounds and village sites in the 
region between the Pearl River on the east and the Yazoo River on the northwest. 
The pottery found contains elements linking it with both the Choctaw and Yazoo 
cultures. Burials from the excavated mounds are three types—bundle, flexed, and 
extended. Yazoo, the east half of Madison, Leake, Copiah, Claiborne, and Warren 
counties were given a preliminary survey, while Hinds and the western part of 
Madison counties have been more completely explored. At the beginning of the 
season, Moreau B. Chambers and James A. Ford completed the excavation of a 
mound typical of this region in Madison county, near the Big Black River. An- 
other mound, near Bentonia, Yazoo county, contained more than forty burials, 
one of which, that of a child, was clothed from the waist up in a cloak of univalve 
shells fastened by a band of smaller shells from the left shoulder to the right side. 
A votive offering containing stone implements, a worked rock crystal ornament, and 
a bullet-shaped object of iron ore was also encountered in this mound. In asimilar 
mound across the Big Black River, two extended burials were found beside a deep 
oval firepit at the center of a hard-packed floor. In Warren county not far from 
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Glass, a cemetery was excavated, from which more than 35 vessels were recovered, 
representing a culture slightly different from that in the valley of the Big Black. 
More than 25 mounds were excavated and representative collections of pottery and 
other artifacts as well as notes and other records, were secured for the State 
Museum. 

Dunbar Rowland, 

Mississippi Department of 

Archives and History 


Nebraska. Early in the season of 1928 Mr. E. E. Blackman visited sites near 
Franklin. Sites in the Republican River valley are buried ten inches to two feet 
under a soil apparently different from the original surface, owing possibly to wind 
storms. The pottery and artifacts closely resemble Pawnee material. The Nebraska 
State Historical Society confined its field work during 1929 to the Missouri River 
valley, from near Rulo to the mouth of the Platte River. A cave containing picto- 
graphs was located on a bluff overlooking the Missouri River, east of Shubert. 

E. E. Blackman, 
Nebraska State Historical Society 


Plans for an archaeological survey of the state were launched this year by the 
University of Nebraska in cooperation with the Smithsonian Institution. The work 
will be under the direction of Dr. William Duncan Strong, Professor of Anthropo- 
logy at the University, and is to be carried out in considerable part by graduate 
students. The Nebraska State Historical Society and the State Museum are also 
assisting in the undertaking, and specimens secured in excavation work will be 
housed in the latter institution. A preliminary survey made in November, 1929 by 
Dr. Strong, as well as information from local people and the surveys of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society, indicate many and varied sites in the state. Intensive 
excavation will be begun during the summer of 1930. 

W. D. Strong, 
University of Nebraska 


Nevada. The three months’ field work of the Southwest Museum, beginning in 
January, 1929, was confined to the Moapa Valley in southern Nevada and the sur- 
rounding region. Our major project was reconnaissance, but we also completely 
explored one ruin and one cave. The survey of t ie lower part of the Moapa Valley, 
an area about 16 miles in length and not over 2 miles in greatest width, furnished 
records of 77 distinct aboriginal sites, ranging in period from Post-Basket Maker 
through Early Pueblo to the dawn of the great period of Pueblo civilization. 
There were also many sites of a later character for which the Southern Paiute now 
living in the valley were doubtless responsible. In addition there were traces of a 
people making pottery of Colorado River type, but we were unable to determine 
their place in our time scale. A small cave, known as the “Paiute Cave,’’ near 
Overton, Nevada, was explored. It contained numerous traces of the Paiute, who 
were the last to occupy it; but there were also many indications of their predecessors, 
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the Early Pueblo peoples of the Moapa, who seem to have been the first there. 
Our largest single excavation project was a ruin known as “Mesa House,” situated 
on a table-land near the Tokio siding not far from Overton. This represented the 
final Pueblo occupation of the valley, which seems to have occurred about the be- 
ginning of the Great Pueblo period, for although the sherds found were mainly 
corrugated, a very small proportion of Late Pueblo II and Early Pueblo ITI painted 
and plain wares were represented. Probably the settlement had been built on the 
mesa top for defense at the time when the Pueblo population of the valley was dwind- 
ling. Indeed, the arrangement of the storage rooms, constructed of adobe and stone, 
and arranged in a continuous row about a courtyard roughly oval in form, sug- 
gests a fortress in itself. There were three narrow gateways. Most of the living 
rooms were outside the circle and of pit-dwelling type. Outside of the Moapa Valley 
we visited an interesting ancient turquoise mine near Black Canyon, and a number of 
sites on the Colorado River, in the Upper Moapa Valley, and in the Mormon Moun- 
tains. The most important of the reconnaissance work done outside the valley was 
a preliminary examination of a very promising cavern known as “Gypsum Cave”, 
which we expect to explore before long. 

M. R. Harrington, 

The Southwest Museum 


New Jersey. In the fall of 1929 the New Jersey State Museum, completely re- 
organized and enlarged, opened its new quarters on the first floor of the State 
House Annex in Trenton, N. J. In connection with the classification of the material 
already in the museum collections, Vladimir J. Fewkes and Dorothy Cross, of the 
Department of Anthropology, University of Pennsylvania, made several field ex- 
cursions to various parts of New Jersey to acquaint themselves with some of the 
more important archaeological sites and to carry on reconnaissance work. A pre- 
liminary investigation on the Abbott Farm was made, with promising results. 
Realizing the importance of New Jersey archaeology, the Museum has made plans 
for the organization of a systematic archaeological survey of the entire state as soon 
as circumstances permit. 

Kathryn B. Greywacz, 
New Jersey State Museum 


New Mexico. Three major excavations were conducted by the School of Ameri- 
can Research during the year 1929. The first was a continuation of research inau- 
gurated several years ago in Chaco Canyon. This work is now planned to extend 
indefinitely and in cooperation with the University of New Mexico. The great com- 
munity house known as Chettro Ketl affords many interesting problems. Work on 
the great sanctuary (identified by Dr. Fewkes of the Smithsonian Institution as a 
“sun temple”) seemed nearly completed when operations in Chaco Canyon were 
suspended in 1922. The present excavations have disclosed important structural 
remains beneath the floors. The principal work this season was‘on the East Tower 
of the main community house. A group of graduate and advanced undergraduate 
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field school students spent the first six weeks of the summer season in the Chaco 
Canyon, studying the excavations and working with the Indian tribes of northwest- 
ern New Mexico. A new feature of the work in Chaco Canyon last summer was the 
aerial survey of ten miles of the canyon by O. A. Emblem, pilot, and Carlos Vierra, 
photographer. 

The excavations by the School and the University of New Mexico begun in 1928 
in Jemez Canyon were resumed in July by work upon the community house known 
to the Indians as Unshagi. Although one of the smallest towns of the ancient Jemez 
province, it illustrates the cultural features common to the Rio Grande drainage. 

Excavations were begun in a new field during the past season—that of the 
Sacramento District in southern New Mexico, near the town of Alamogordo. This 
work is in cooperation with the University of Kansas, and was conducted by the 
late Mr. Wesley Bradfield, Curator of the Museum of New Mexico, and it is hoped 
will be continued for at least three years. 

In the fall of 1928 the School of American Research and the University of New 
Mexico united to inaugurate an archaeological survey of New Mexico, on a plan 
that can be expanded to embrace the entire Pueblo Plateau if other states of the 
Southwest participate. Mr. Reginald Fisher, of the Department of Archaeology in 
the State University, is in charge of this important project. The preliminary work 
is well advanced and the general plan will be published early in the coming year. 

Edgar L. Hewett, 
School of American Research and 
University of New Mexico 

During the past year, Dr. H. P. Mera, of the Indian Arts Fund, continued his 
field survey in archaeology, making sherd collections and recording by notes and 
sketch maps 92 archaeological sites, both large and small, mainly within the Rio 
Grande drainage area of New Mexico. Of these, it is estimated that over 70 per cent 
are hitherto unrecorded. Many groups throw new light upon the wide distribution 
of small house sites of a very early period in Pueblo culture. 

H. P. Mera, 
Indian Arts Fund, Santa Fe 


Owing to the lack of facilities for storage and research until the completion in 
1930 of the proposed new buildings of this institution, no archaeological field work 
was undertaken by the Laboratory of Anthropology other than that incidental to 
the first annual field training course offered by the Laboratory. A group of six 
graduate students, under Dr. A. V. Kidder, carried on excavations at Pecos and 
Tecolote in the Pecos River drainage area, and at Prado Verde Ranch in the Chama 
River area. It is expected that a detailed report of these excavations will be pub- 
lished. At the close of the field season the group held a conference with two other 
field training groups of the Laboratory, in ethnology and linguistics, at the base 
camp at Pecos. 

Kenneth M. Chapman, 
Laboratory of Anthropology 
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Dr. Ronald L. Olson, of the American Museum of Natural History, spent several 
days in the summer examining a number of Pueblo type sites near Alamogordo and 
excavating two of them. The report of distinct cultures in the several strata is 
disproved by the data secured. A visit was also made to the bone cavern at Bishop’s 
Cap. 

Clark Wissler, 


American Museum of Natural History 


During the summer of 1929, the Colorado Museum of Natural History sent out 
a field expedition under Dr. E. B. Renaud, of the University of Denver, to search 
for physical and cultural remains of Folsom man. Except for a fragment of a typical 
Folsom point encountered in Cave 6, on the T. O. Ranch, New Mexico, nothing 
was discovered. The findings in Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Colorado 
suggest the vast hunting range of a relatively scarce population of hunting nomads 
whose belongings were few and probably perishable, thus rendering discoveries a 
matter of chance. From June to August attention was concentrated on the caves 
in northeastern New Mexico and western Oklahoma, with most satisfactory results. 
A fairly complete archaeological survey was made by Dr. Renaud and members of 
his staff of the territory extending north to the valleys of the Trinchera and Pur- 
gatoire Rivers and the Mesa de Maya in Colorado; south to the Canadian River 
near Logan and Tucumcari, New Mexico; west to the Raton-Las Vegas road; and 
east to the Texas line and the Panhandle of Oklahoma. Many caves and sites were 
visited, pictures and notes taken, some excavation done, and stone artifacts col- 
lected for comparative purposes. As a result of an earlier reconnaissance trip 
through the Dry Cimarron Valley, four fumaroles in that district east of Raton 
were explored for traces of previously undiscovered rock shelters, two of which were 
excavated in one fumarole. Fumaroles in Peacock Canyon were also visited, 
where surface collections were made and rock shelters containing stone implements 
were examined. Primitive stone implements, a few bone beads, and partial fossili- 
zation of the bones indicated a relatively great age for the Fumarole culture, which 
probably antedated the Basket Makers. Exploratory trenches in three dry sand- 
stone cave a few miles east of Kenton, Oklahoma, first visited by Mr. N. J. Vaughans 
in 1928, rsevealed finds of a very primitive Basket Maker culture. Fragment 
of yucca strings, ropes, and baskets, square-toed sandals of two types, bags of grass 
and prairie dog skin containing shelled corn; a selenite pendant, some bone beads, 
a few wood and bone implements, many stone tools and metates, and red wall- 
paintings were encountered. This discovery extends the distribution of the Basket 
Maker culture many miles to the northeast. After a fruitless visit to an area 54 
miles east of Raton, on Oak Creek, three lava caves on the T. O. Ranch, near Raton, 
were thoroughly excavated, in which additional evidence of Basket Maker culture 
was encountered. A nearly complete skeleton of a middle-aged woman, with a 
Proto-Negroid type of skull, was recovered from one of the caves. Associated with 
the skeleton was a necklace of 124 bone beads, probably the largest one ever 
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found in the Southwest. Pictographs were noted and photographed near the 
same cave. 
E. B. Renaud, (University of Denver) 
Colorado Museum of Natural History 


In July 1929, the Logan Museum of Beloit College sent a six months’ expedition 
under Paul H. Nesbitt into the Mimbres area. The excavations carried on at the 
Mattocks ruins in Grant county, New Mexico, indicate a pueblo of 50 or more rooms 
built in Pueblo II and probably abandoned in Pueblo III. The pottery was pre- 
dominantly black-on-white and corrugated wares, but red-on-white, polychrome, 
polished black, and plain wares are not uncommon. Black-on-red ware was found 
only in the fill of the rooms. Three pit-houses were found which proved to be rectan- 
gular and about eight feet deep, containing black-on-white and corrugated pottery— 
the latter of a sort quite different from the later Mimbres ware. The dwellings are 
composed of closely-set rectangular single-storied rooms grouped about courts 
built of masonry which is, in general, poor. Two burial customs have been found; 
inhumation with the body closely flexed and a “killed’”’ bowl over the head, and 
cremation. About 10 per cent of the 180 burials excavated to date are cremations, 
a greater percentage than that found at any other site in the valley. The majority 
of the latter occurred in the pit-houses, possibly indicating that this method of dispo- 
sal of the dead was more common in early times than during the waning of the 
Mimbres culture. 

George L. Collie, 
Logan Museum, Beloit 


Under the joint auspices of Cambridge University Museum in England, and the 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Mr. Edwin F. Coffin conducted 
archaeological investigations in January and February on the New Mexico-Texas 
border, northeast of El Paso. After visiting several disturbed caves in the Hueco 
Mountains, he examined a Pueblo site of large area in the vicinity of Newman. The 
surface is strewn with potsherds, stone points and chips, burnt stones, beads and 
ornaments. The sherds indicate the presence of black-on-white, black-on-red, red- 
on-white, and red and black on yellow wares, as well as corrugated and incised 
wares. No evidence of glazed decoration was obtained. 

G. G. Heye, 
Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation 


An expedition from the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania spent about 
a month in northeastern New Mexico, searching for traces of connections between 
the culture of the Pueblos and that of the people of the Canadian River of the Texas 
Panhandle. Little or no light was shed upon these relationships. Ruins were visited, 
and sherd collections made at Tecolote and Loma Parda. At Watrous, incised and 
painted petroglyphs were examined, and a pre-Pueblo site having adobe walls was 
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partially excavated. The sherds encountered were mainly corrugated, with some 
black-on-white and a few black-on-red. Visits to the towns of Mora and Sabinoso 
yielded no return. At Tucumcari a vain attempt was made to locate architectural 
remains said to exist in the vicinity. A large camp site was visited, on which were 
found metates and manos, flint artifacts, and sherds. Circular and oval mortar 
holes in bedrock occur at another site nearby. 

J. A. Mason, 

The Museum of the University of 

Pennsylvania 


From 1921 to 1927, under the leadership of the undersigned, the National Geo- 
graphic Society explored Pueblo Bonito, largest of the 17 major prehistoric ruins 
within Chaco Canyon National Monument. One of our early and quite natural 
desires was to determine, absolutely, the age of Pueblo Bonito. Unexpected inspira- 
tion came from a conference on cyclic phenomena, held in December, 1922, at the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, at which Dr. A. E. Douglass, Director of 
Steward Observatory, University of Arizona, presented certain conclusions from 
his study of tree rings. What most impressed me at the moment was his statement 
that cross identification of annual growth rings in timbers from Pueblo Bonito and 
Aztec ruins showed the latter to be twenty years younger than the former. That 
was my stimulus. If the relative ages of these two prehistoric ruins could be deter- 
mined from a few ceiling beams, then their actual ages should be ascertainable, 
provided an unbroken, year-to-year ring sequence could be established extending 
from living trees back to, and connecting with, the annual growth rings in ceiling 
timbers from either ruin. It meant wood samples from a succession of Pueblo vil- 
lages, each slightly older than the other, until Pueblo Bonito itself was reached. 
Assured of Dr.. Douglass’ cooperation, the Research Committee of the National 
Geographic Society in 1923 sent into the field a beam-collecting expedition. There 
followed prolonged laboratory investigations and the tedious examination of several 
hundred specimens. At first, each site visited gave an independent ring sequence, 
but these gradually merged into two major series,—one prehistoric; the other, 
modern. Then came the expeditions of 1928 and 1929. In these Dr. Douglass was 
assisted by L. L. Hargrave, whose services in 1929 were generously loaned by Dr. 
Harold S. Colton, Director of the Museum of Northern Arizona, at Flagstaff. Mr. 
Emil W. Haury not only supervised the important 1929 excavations at Showlow 
and Pinedale, Arizona, but continues, at this writing, as laboratory assistant to Dr. 
Douglass. For myself, I merely continued to serve in an advisory capacity. 

By the time these paragraphs are published, members of the American Anthro- 
pological Association will have discovered, in the December, 1929, number of the 
National Geographic Magazine, Dr. Douglass’ brief narrative of the three Beam 
Expeditions and their results. Naturally the story is there but partially told. Most 
Pueblo III villages are younger, their period of occupancy less than we had supposed. 
For example, the earliest Pueblo Bonito beam in our collection was cut in A. D. 919; 
the latest, in aA. p. 1130. The half century following 1033 marks the period of exten- 
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sive reconstruction noted in my several papers relating to architectural development 
at Pueblo Bonito. The single datable beam recovered from Cliff Palace, Mesa Verde 
National Park, was cut in 1073; Oak Tree House, Balcony House, and Spruce Tree 
House follow in turn. Six specimens from White House pueblo, in Canyon de Chelly, 
date between 1060 and 1096, while two others from the same ruin were cut two cen- 
turies later, perhaps coincident with the infiltration of Mesa Verde clans. According 
to tradition the Hopi moved to their present elevated locations after the rebellion 
of 1680; according to the Douglass tree-ring chronology, the Hopi towns abandoned 
in 1680 were constructed about 1400. Like their precursors in Pueblo Bonito and 
Casa Blanca, the frugal Hopi salvaged serviceable timbers from deserted dwellings 
and used them in newly-erected homes. One beam recovered from Oraibi had been 
used over five hundred years. 

Not only does Dr. Douglass’ tree-ring sequence actually date various South- 
western ruins hitherto regarded as prehistoric, but it also gives a record of climate 
for 1200 years. Variations in rainfall leave their mark on growing trees and affect 
the daily life of primitive peoples. The great drought of 1276 to 1299 may well have 
forced abandonment of Betatakin and Keet Seel, last major cliff-dwellings of the 
Rio San Juan drainage, and prompted southward migrations. But all of this and 
many additional data disclosed through Dr. Douglass’ findings will appear in my 
report on the National Geographic Society’s explorations at Pueblo Bonito. 

Neil M. Judd, Director 
Pueblo Bonito Expeditions, 
National Geographic Society 


Under Dr. A. V Kidder, Curator of Southwestern Archaeology, Mr. C. B. 
Cosgrove, Associate in Anthropology, and Mrs. Cosgrove devoted the summer to 
reconnaissance and excavation in the mountainous country north and west of Silver 
City, New Mexico, and on the Rio San Francisco with a view to determining the 
extension of the Mimbres culture in those directions, and in the hope of recovering 
from certain caves specimens of perishable material which cannot be found in open 
Pueblo sites. Seventeen ruins were mapped, collections of surface sherds were made 
and, in five ruins excavations brought to light the precedence in this territory of the 
Mimbres people. Pure Mimbres sites were found, and many other types of pottery 
occur in varying quantities at other places. This interesting mixture necessitates 
continued investigation, and although at present the Middle Gila Indians from 
Arizona seem to have later controlled the territory, yet intrusive sherds from the 
north, east, and as far south as Chihuahua, Mexico, may indicate occupation by 
other tribes. Seven caves were found, six being camp sites on the Gila River above 
Cliff, New Mexico, which produced few specimens. The seventh, situated in a can- 
yon tributary to the Rio San Francisco, proved to be a large and much vandalized 
ceremonial cave. From this came mostly cliff dweller material, with some evidence 
of earlier occupation, whether Basket Maker or early Pueblo is yet to be determined. 

Edward Reynolds, 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge 
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For the field season of 1929 the Department of Archaeology of Phillips Academy 
joined forces with the Laboratory of Anthropology at Santa Fe, and the Southwest 
Museum. The Field Training Fellowship Holders of the Laboratory of Anthropo- 
logy were assigned to the Department at Pecos and other sites in the Rio Grande 
drainage. Mr. Charles Amsden, Curator of the Southwest Museum, was loaned by 
that institution to administer the project. Four weeks were devoted to excavation 
at Pecos. A trench was driven into that part of the great rubbish heap lying between 
the north and south buildings, in which was uncovered an unusually large number 
of burials of Glaze II and III periods. On the East Terrace a kiva of Early Historic 
date was cleared; and a series of rooms was excavated on the east side of the North 
Quadrangle. Careful stratigraphic tests were made in deep refuse deposits lying 
in the Plaza. At the close of the work at Pecos, three students undertook preliminary 
excavations at the Black-on-White ruin at Tecolote, N. M., 35 miles east of Pecos. 
A second party devoted four weeks to the Tsama ruin on the Greenlee Ranch in the 
Chama Valley near Abiquiu, N. M., the digging being done in rooms and kivas 
of Black-on-White date, and in rooms of Pueblo III period. Certain stratigraphic 
tests were also carried out at the Forked Lightning ruin, a Black-on-White site 
near Pecos. During the summer, special attention was paid to the obscure period 
of transition between the Black-on-White and the early glazes. 

By arrangement with the Carnegie Institution of Washington, Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh used Pecos for some days as a base for reconnaissance and air pho- 
tography in Canyon de Chelley, Canyon del Muerto, Chaco Canyon, the Pajarito 
Plateau, the Chama Drainage, and the Pecos Valley. 


A. V. Kidder, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, and 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 


An expedition from the University of Minnesota and the Minneapolis Institute 
of Fine Arts, directed by Dr. A. E. Jenks, excavated a Mimbres site on the Galaz 
Ranch, about nine miles east of Santa Rita, New Mexico, from June 26th to Sep- 
tember 7th. The 52 rooms excavated were of three distinct types: those near the 
surface had walls of stone slabs set on end, with adobe floors and sometimes with 
stone fireplaces; the intermediate rooms below the surface, showing several levels of 
occupation, had walls of adobe and uncoursed stones; and the pit rooms of a still 
earlier occupation were either round or square, the floor of the deepest one being 10 
feet below the ground level. Two hundred and eighty-seven specimens were re- 
covered, including implements and ornaments of bone, shell, and stone, as well as 
unnumbered metates, mortars, and palettes. The shell ornaments showing remnants 
of overlaid turquoise mosaic, and the beads of stone, bone, shell, and turquoise are 
particularly noteworthy. In the course of the excavations, 363 skeletons were re- 
covered from under the floors of the dwellings and nearby, the larger part being in 
poor condition. The most prized material is the collection of 332 bowls and pots, of 
which many are whole, and all complete enough for good restoration. The majority 
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of these vessels are the hemispherical food bowls, but there are also others of various 
sizes and shapes including many of corrugated ware. 

A. E. Jenks, 

University of Minnesota 


New York. The Long Island Chapter of the New York State Archeological 
Association has continued the excavation of an extensive village site on Noyac Bay, 
Southamptom. Cupped boulders of the usual mortar type were apparently used 
as griddles, for masses of fish bones at times surround and cover them. Over twenty 
of these stones have thus far been uncovered in fire pits. The site is also yielding 
pottery of a severely Algonquian type, and a high percentage of bone and antler im- 
plements. The examination of a site at the head of Wickham Creek, Cutchogue, 
also has-been well advanced. Iroquoian influence appears in some of the pottery. 
An informing specimen from this site is a complete tortoise shell ladle, one end 
fashioned into a handle. The type is confirmed by two others found during the sea- 
son on other sites. One of these, from Shelter Island, was under the femur of a 
skeleton, precisely as in the case of the “bowl’”’—the handle end missing—reported 
from Sebonac Creek by Harrington. The Cutchogue site contained many round 
quartz plane scrapers, ordinarily rather scarce in this area. The Chapter has secured 
a cache of 52 perfect, large blades accidentally found in Southold. They appear to 
be of Delaware River argillite and have types of blades similar to the specimens 
from the lower deposits of the Abbott farm at Trenton. 

Charles F. Goddard, 
Long Island Chapter, 
New York State Archeological Association 


In 1929 the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences investigated characteristic 
sites of the several cultures in the New York area. Mr. William A. Ritchie examined 
an unusual site west of Rochester, which contained large caches of corn, acorns, and 
beans in bark containers which had been carbonized. These storage receptacles had 
evidently been made of elm bark and were not sufficiently preserved to permit meas- 
urements. The culture is rather uncertain, although fragments of early Iroquoian 
pottery were found in the neighborhood. Later Mr. Ritchie examined a Wenroe or 
Neutral site at Orchard Park, near Buffalo. Representative early Iroquoian imple- 
ments, several pipes, and pottery vessels, which have been restored, were secured. 
These vessels are saucer-bottomed, unlike the deeply rounded bases of the more 
characteristic western New York pottery. For comparative purposes sites on the 
west branch of the Susquehanna in Pennsylvania were studied in cooperation with 
the University of Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania Archaeological Survey. 

Mr. H. C. Follett secured a fine representative series of Mohawk potsherds and 
bone implements from certain sites in the foothills of the Adirondacks. He also 
examined with considerable care a late historic Cayuga site in Cayuga county, the 
special purpose being to determine how much of the aboriginal culture remained as 
late as 1779, when this Indian settlement was destroyed. Excellent pottery pipes 
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and antler implements, including spoons and combs, were recovered. A study was 
also made oi a burial site along the lake shore, of presumably late Algonkian of the 
pre-Iroquoian horizon. Much skeleta! material was found; one grave was completely 
solidified and brought back to the museum for examination. By this method the 
whole cross-section is visible, and the various layers susceptible to differentiation. 
Arthur C. Parker, 
Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences 


North Dakota. During the past year the Curator and Mr.George Will, of the Mu- 
seum Committee, visited many of the village sites along the Missouri in North 
Dakota, a region especially rich in old sites that ought to be identified and worked 
for archaeological material as soon as possible. Small collections of potsherds and 
flint and bone work were made, with notes on the condition and locations of the 
sites. Mr. L. F. Crawford, of the Historical Society, was able to locate two Indian 
flint quarries on the Knife River near Dodge and Golden Valley, North Dakota. 
Steps have been taken for an archaeological survey of the state, requests for infor- 
mation being sent out on printed forms, through the cooperation of the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Russell Reid, 
State Historical Society of North Dakota 


In June 1929 the Logan Museum of Beloit College organized a two-year pro- 
gram for study of the culture and archaeology of the Mandan Indians of North 
and South Dakota. A. W. Bowers was placed in charge of the work. The first sea- 
son’s work was restricted to the archaeology of the Missouri Valley region occupied 
by the Mandan. A week was devoted to a superficial survey of 61 villages, many of 
which were previously unrecorded. Excavations were carried on in the six appar- 
ently most representative of the Mandan culture. Four major differences between 
the early Mandan and those of the opening of the Trader period were noted. The 
former were primarily hunters of buffalo and other wild game. The more modern 
villages indicated a people depending on maize, beans, squash, pumpkins, and sun- 
flowers, with wild animals contributing a lesser share in their livelihood. These 
changes were suggested by variations in the pottery, by differences in the propor- 
tions and types of stone implements, and by the development of fortified villages. 
Both longitudinal and burial mounds, as well as boulder effigies, were recorded, 
and flint and chert quarries were discovered some 75 to 100 miles west of the villages 
studied. The expedition found that three types of burial customs existed; on scaf- 
folds, in abandoned corn pits, and under stunes on hill tops, associated with boulder 
effigies. 

George L. Collie, 
Logan Museum, Beloit 


Ohio. During the first two months of the summer of 1929 E. F. Greenman, 
Curator of Archaeology, conducted excavations in northern Ohio in an attempt to 
learn something of the Iroquois occupation of that long-neglected region. Thirteen 
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sites were examined with pick, shovel, and trowel, and six others were identified as 
Iroquoian by surface material. The most fertile site was near the mouth of Chagrin 
River in Lake county, an uninclosed village about two acres in extent. The latter 
part of the summer was spent in southern Ohio, upon a Fort Ancient village site 
near Middletown; preliminary examination of sites along the Ohio River; and upon 
two small mounds four miles west of the Seip Mound in Ross county. The two 
latter were Hopewell and contained some very interesting copper pieces. 

H. C. Shetrone, 

Ohio Archaeological and Historical 

Society 

Oklahoma. Dr. Ronald L. Olson, of the American Museum of Natural History, 

visited the Frederick gravel pit, but no artifacts were found. 
Clark Wissler, 
American Museum of Natural History 

Pennsylvania. The work of the Pennsylvania Archaeological Survey, under a 
joint committee of the State Historical Commission and the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Historical Societies, has progressed greatly during 1929. Dr. Frank G. Speck 
and Mrs. Alanson Skinner have continued their ethnological investigations. The 
latter has also indicated on the map of Pennsylvania the 2500 sites located by the 
state-wide paper survey. A short reconnaissance was made in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania, but no excavation was done. Mr. Max Schrabisch investigated rock shel- 
ters in the headwaters region of the Delaware River. 

Three expeditions were sent out. The first was for the Historical Commission 
under the direction of Robert R. Jones, a graduate student at the University of 
Chicago, and Junius Bird of Columbia, assisted by members of the State Museum 
staff. In June this group excavated a mound at Clemsons Island, on the Susque- 
hanna River near Halifax. The site had been disturbed, but nineteen burials were 
uncovered, also a large number of sherds. July was spent in survey work, mainly 
in the vicinity of Halifax, Duncannon, Newport, and Millerstown. Several rock 
shelters and possible village or camp sites were located. A considerable number 
of collections were examined and photographed. The Books Mound, near Academia, 
was excavated during August, September, and October. It was located on ground 
subject to flooding by Tuscarora Creek during high water, and had also been dis- 
turbed by plowing. Twenty-two burials, a number of potsherds, and a few artifacts 
were found. Wide slabs of charred wood were found which supply a fairly good tree- 
ring series, from which it is hoped the approximate date of the mound may be 
ascertained. Another mound was test-pitted, and may prove worth later excavation. 
The pottery in the Clemson and Books mounds closely resembles “archaic Al- 
gonkian”’ material. 

The second expedition, by the Westmoreland-Fayette branch of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, had its headquarters at West Overton. This work 
was directed by Robert Engberg, another student from the University of Chicago, 
assisted by local investigators. 
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The third expedition was conducted jointly at Lock Haven by the Rochester 
Museum of Arts and Sciences and the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
under J. A. Mason and William A. Ritchie, until the middle of July, when the 
Rochester group withdrew. The work continued until August under Dr. D. S. 
Davidson. A camp site on the Susquehanna was investigated, and several refuse 
pits excavated. Objects of apparent Algonkian, Andaste, and Iroquoian types were 
found. Large quantities of animal bones and potsherds were encountered, but only 
one complete polished stone object. 

Frances Dorrance, 
Pennsylvania Archaeological Survey 


Texas. Dr. Walter Hough visited sites in the Panhandle at Amarillo and Abilene. 
Much interest has been attracted by the finding of skeletal remains under heavy 
alluvial deposits near Abilene by Dr. C. N. Ray, and worked flints in situ in gravel 
beds of the locality. Dr. Hough secured a representative collection of stone arti- 
facts from surface sites near Abilene and a number from the gravel beds. At Amar- 
illo, Dr. Hough examined several Puebloid sites in the breaks of the Canadian. 
These pueblos have been reconnoitered by a number of observers in the past twenty 
years. It is considered essential that this important field be studied, especially for 
its bearing on an early Pueblo-Plains connection. 

Walter Hough, 
U.S. National Museum 


I am continuing to gather and file all the information I can concerning sites in 
Texas through inquiries among my students and persons with whom I come in con- 
tact while doing archaeological research in the state. Data are coming in slowly 
from all parts, so that within the next ten years we may have a fairly adequate 
survey of the state. I am extending the territory of intensive research and am 
working at present approximately 100 miles from Austin. I feel that I now under- 
stand the archaeology of the region about Austin, within a 100 mile radius, suffi- 
ciently to be able to direct anyone who may wish to do research within that area. 

J. E. Pearce, 
University of Texas 


Since August, 1927, more than two hundred camp and village sites, and a red 
paint quarry have been charted in Kent, Howard, San Saba, Comanche, Tarrant, 
and Parker counties as the result of a joint survey made during week-ends by Dr. 
Cyrus N. Ray and Mr. E. B. Sayles, officers of the Texas Archaeological and 
Paleontological Society, of Abilene. Thousands of flint artifacts have been collected 
from these sites, apparently representing several distinct cultures. A few trips were 
also taken to more distant points in Texas. In Howard County, a camp site and 84 
boat-shaped pot holes in a sandstone ledge were examined. Some oi the holes had 
been partially worn away by rain erosion, while others had been preserved by sod. 
Mr. Sayles excavated a rock shelter in Coke county containing a series of super- 
imposed hearths, the lowest 314 feet below the surface; he also photographed num- 
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erous petroglyphs at this site. Mr. George C. Martin of Rockport has undertaken 
a survey of the Texas coast cultures. Mr. Floyd V. Studer of Amarillo is surveying 
the Slab House remains near that city. Dr. W. C. Holden of Lubbock visited that 
region, and also Kent county, in both of which he did some excavation. Mr. Victor 
J. Smith of Alpine is continuing his work on rock shelters of the Big Bend region. 
Col. M. L. Crimmins of Fort Sam Houston has been making an extensive record of 
petroglyphs and pictographs. Particular attention has been paid to the steep 
stratified clay banks along stream courses. This has resulted in the finding of occu- 
pational debris at four places within 75 miles of Abilene, at depths of from 6 to 
nearly 9 feet, and the discovery of three mineralized skeletons with several unusual 
features at depths of 6 and 7 feet. Flint implements have also been found in first 
terrace gravel pits. 

Cyrus N. Ray, 

Texas Archaeological and Paleontological Society 


During 1929 the West Texas Historical and Scientific Society continued the 
archaeological survey of the Big Bend territory. Further investigations were made 
at several locations previously studied; and 11 new sites were discovered, bringing a 
total of recorded sites to 156. Three of the new sites were open camps; four were 
shelters or caves; and four were combinations of the two. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Alves, a number of “dry lake” camps and caves near E] Paso 
were examined. The finds in these caves are strikingly similar to those 200 miles 
east of El Paso. Accumulating evidence points to a culture closely resembling 
Basket Maker, which possibly extended as far east as the Devil’s River. The most 
valuable unit of the Museum, the Janes Collection, contains the remaining arrow- 
heads and flints from what is known as the “Mt. Livermore find,” which was a 
cache of several thousand specimens found on top of Mt. Livermore, one of the 
highest peaks in Texas, and in the heart of the Davis Mountains. 

Victor J. Smith, 
West Texas Historical and Scientific Society 


Dr. Ronald L. Olson, of the American Museum of Natural History, spent two 
weeks near Brackettville. Excavations were made in four caves and’ two mounds, 
which proved to be the same type as those in the vicinity of Austin. The skeletal 
material and artifacts recovered may determine a possible affinity with the Basket 
Maker horizon. At Waco, Abilene, and Colorado City, numerous sites were ex- 
amined with rather inconclusive results. Near Amarillo some trial excavations were 
made at sites which showed a distinct kinship with the Southwest, as evidenced by 
rude stone houses, pottery, and agriculture. 

Clark Wissler, 
American Museum of Natural History 

About the middle of February, Mr. Edwin F. Coffin, under the joint auspices 


of Cambridge University Museum in England and the Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, went to Brewster county, Texas, to continue the excava- 
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tions begun by Mr. M. R. Harrington in 1928, in a rock shelter near the mouth of 
Bee Cave (or Eagle) Canyon. The occupational strata were separated by layers of 
grass. The perishable material found, such as sandals, strings, nets, matting, 
wooden implements and food products, as well as articles of bone, antler, and stone, 
indicated that there was no cultural difference in the layers, regardless of their 
depth. The occurrence of the atlatl and the arrow in deposits indicating no great 
range of time seems to suggest that the cave had been inhabited during a transition 
period in prehistoric times. Other caves and rock shelters in the vicinity were 
examined by Mr. Coffin, most of which revealed signs of former occupancy. In 
the middle of June, Mr. Coffin investigated a rock shelter in Satan Canyon, 25 to 
30 miles northwest of Del Rio, in Valverde county. Several disturbed burials were 
found, as well as basketry, shell, stone and bone objects, similar in the main to 
those of Bee Cave Canyon. 
G. G. Heye, 


Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation 


The expedition from the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania conducted 
field work in three parts of Texas—on the Canadian River in the Panhandle section; 
in central Texas, and on the Gulf Coast—for the purpose of investigating the 
interrelations of the Pueblo, Plains, Mexican, and Southeastern culture areas. 
Two weeks were devoted to sites on the Canadian River near Amarillo. Potsherds 
of Pecos types were found in Palo Duro Canyon. On Grape Vine Creek, north of 
Adrian, caves and cliffs containing incised and painted pictographs were studied. 
On top of a mesa north of Vega, artifacts were encountered near stone-enclosed 
low circular and rectangular sites. At the base of the mesa quantities of non- 
Puebloan sherds were found. Several sites of the same Canadian River Valley culture 
were more carefully examined and excavated north of Amarillo on Alibates Creek. 
Two rectangular semi-subterranean houses were examined. One contained several 
superimposed floors, charred roof-beams and thatch supported by four posts, a few 
artifacts, and sherds of a non-Puebloan type. A depressed fireplace was in the 
center of the floor. The blend of Puebloan and Plains cultural elements is evident. 
Many sites of ruder cultural origin, presumably Plains, were located in central 
Texas. Around Floydada, such remains were rare, and none could be located near 
Lubbock. Near Abilene, local archaeologists have encountered many sites, some- 
what differentiated as to artifacts and nature of location. Chipped stone artifacts 
predominate; pottery, which is non-Puebloan, is scarce; and smooth stone objects 
very rare. A fragment of bone, presumably from a human cranium, was excavated 
under eight feet of stratified deposit on the bank of the Clear Fork of the Brazos, 
beside the place where Dr. C. N. Ray excavated two burials under similar stratified 
deposit. A burial of Plains type, unaccompanied by artifacts, was excavated near 
Rotan, Kent county. Cave shelters containing burials and indications of early 
occupation were excavated near Brackettville in southern Texas. Small, smoke- 
blackened stones were encountered under the debris on the bottom of the cave, 
but artifacts were few in number. The typical central Texas burnt-rock mounds 
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found in the vicinity were probably occupied by the same people who buried in the 
caves. In the region of the Devil’s River west of Del Rio, similar cave shelters were 
located. These were used for both occupational and mortuary purposes. A frag- 
ment of twilled matting accompanied one burial. The identity of the two peoples 
was indicated from a talus of detritus of typical burnt-rock mound nature from 
one of the caves. Painted pictographs in sepia, black, and some yellow, were found 
in some of the larger shelters. A few days were spent around Austin with Dr. Pearce 
observing several large burnt-rock mounds. Observations and surface collections 
were made in the region of the Gulf Coast, but no excavation was attempted. 
Several days were spent around Rockport, Corpus Christi, and Brownsville. No 
burnt-rock mounds were located in this region, but shell-mounds were frequent. 
Quantities of disarticulated human bones were encountered near Corpus Christi. 
Polished stone work is rare, the flint artifacts are small and well-made, and pot- 
sherds are numerous, usually of thin, buff-colored ware. Many of them were coated 
inside with asphalt. There are indications of a cultural relationship with the Huaxtec 
of the region of Tampico, Mexico. Near Brownsville, shell work was quite highly 
developed—arrowheads, incised gorgets, and other ornaments of that material being 
frequently encountered. Sherds were not numerous, but several entire vessels 
were found which, in form and ornamentation, showed a clear cultural relation- 
ship with Huaxtec. 
J. A. Mason, 
The Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 


Utah. The University of Utah obtained a collection from the Southwest through 
the cooperation of one of the residents, who had made it under Dr. Kerr’s super- 
vision. The material was very fine in quality, and similar to that secured in the 
past. 

George Thomas, 
University of Utah 


Mr. Charles L. Bernheimer, accompanied by Mr. Barnum Brown and Mr. Earl 
H. Morris, visited the district at the junction of the San Juan and Colorado Rivers, 
locating Basket Maker and Cliff Dweller remains. , 
Clark Wissler, 
American Museum of Natural History 


In July and August of 1929, Mr. Noel Morss continued his studies of the Fre- 
mont culture in southern Utah, principally in the district around Fruita. He 
excavated sites in this region and conducted various reconnaissance trips in an 
effort to determine the extent of this culture. 

As part of the Museum’s work in Utah, an archaeological survey of the territory 
west of the Colorado River was begun during the summer in continuation of the 
reconnaissance by Mr. Wm. H. Claflin, Jr. and Mr. Raymond Emerson in 1927, and 
by Dr. Donald Scott in the spring of 1928. This work was in charge of Mr. Henry 
B. Roberts, the expedition being inthe field from the middle of June until the 
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middle of September. The region covered by the party of this season roughly 
includes the territory bordered by the Muddy and Fremont Rivers on the west 
and southwest, the Colorado and the Green on the east, and the San Rafael River 
on the north. This survey disclosed a hitherto unknown archaeological field and 
revealed much valuable information on the nature of the northern peripheral dis- 
trict of the Pueblo area. 

Edward Reynolds, 

Peabody Museum, Cambridge 


Wisconsin. The State Historical Museum has conducted surveys and investiga- 
tions in Dane and surrounding counties. Mr. Theodore T. Brown has prepared 
an archaeological atlas of the state for the Mussum and State Historical Society. 
Collections of potsherds and other materials have been made from many types of 
sites. An archaeological plaster map of the Four Lakes Region at Madison has been 
prepared for the Museum by Mr. Fred Wilhelm. 

Charles E. Brown, 
State Historical Museum 


Members of the Wisconsin Archeological Society conducted surveys and 
explorations in different parts of the state during the summer months, and thereby 
recorded a large number of camp and village sites, planting grounds, graves and 
cemeteries, mounds, a quartzite workshop, and lead diggings. Several effigy mounds 
were excavated. A group of mounds in the new addition to Forest Hill cemetery 
at Madison has been restored and marked with a tablet. Another mound group 
at Lake Ripley has been preserved and will be marked. A tablet has been erected 
on the site of an early Potawatomi village at Milwaukee. 

Charles E. Brown, 
Wisconsin Archeological Society 


During the 1929 field season, a Milwaukee Public Museum expedition, led by 
W. C. McKern, engaged in research in three western counties along the Mississippi. 
A specific search for new sites containing evidence of a Hopewell type of culture 
resulted in a failure to produce convincing evidence. However, valuable data bear- 
ing upon important local problems were obtained. A low, earthen enclosure in La 
Crosse county produced post-hole impressions, indicating that a stockade formerly 
surmounted the crest of the surrounding embankment, with gateways to the north 
and south. The enclosed area showed no evidence of occupation. If intended for a 
fortified refuge in time of war, it had apparently never been used as such. Burials 
and refuse pits in a La Crosse county camp site and cemetery contained a large 
quantity of materials indicating a Woodland Siouan type of culture. A Vernon 
county camp site showed culture stratification; materials representing a Woodland 
Siouan type of culture were superposed upon a deposit marked by Algonkian-like 
pottery. It is hoped that a detailed examination of the materials collected here will 
disclose sub-culture stratification. An adjacent group of mounds, including conical, 
linear and effigy shapes, produced burials and pottery of the same type which char- 
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acterized the lower strata of the camp site. Two groups of conical and linear 
mounds in Crawford county, one of them the Polander Group previously excavated 
by Cyrus Thomas, were carefully examined as a check on Thomas’ extraordinary 
finds there. Eight previously unexcavated mounds of this group were entered. 
The stone-walled burials which Thomas describes were not encountered, but in 
every instance, a stone structure of a type which he does not describe was the 
outstanding interior feature of the mound. This consists of a horizontal plat of 
stones, from 6 to 25 feet in diameter and from 1 to 2 feet thick, artificially placed 
directly covering a burial. The burials included all types known to the Wisconsin 
mound builders—flexed in the flesh; extended in the flesh; cremated; and bundled 
bone reburials. One large conical mound held 34 individuals, of which 31 were 
buried in the flesh in a single, centrally placed, sub-floor pit. The type burials were 
encountered in both conical and linear mounds. The culture of these mounds 
was of an Upper, rather than a Middle, Mississippi type. 

W. C. McKern, 

Milwaukee Public Museum 


Alabama Anthropological Society Alabama 

American Museum of Natural History Arizona, Colorado, Iowa, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Utah 

Archaeological Commission of the City of Phoenix Arizona 

Bureau of American Ethnology Arizona, Florida 

Carnegie Institution of Washington New Mexico 

Colorado Museum of Natural History Colorado, New Mexico 

Florida Archaeological Society Florida 

Indian Arts Fund, Santa Fe New Mexico 

Indiana Department of Conservation Indiana 

Indiana Historical Society Indiana 

Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa Fe New Mexico 

Logan Museum, Beloit College New Mexico, North Dakota 

Los Angeles Museum Arizona, California 

Medallion, Gila Pueblo Arizona, Colorado 

Milwaukee Public Museum Wisconsin 


Mississippi Department of Archives and History Mississippi 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation Idaho, New Mexico, Texas 


Museum of the University of Pennsylvania Alaska, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas 
National Geographic Society New Mexico 

National Museum of Canada Canada 

Nebraska State Historical Society Nebraska 

New Jersey State Museum New Jersey 

New York State Archeological Association New York 

Northern Arizona Society of Science and Art Arizona 

Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Ohio 

Peabody Museum, Cambridge Georgia, New Mexico, Utah 
Pennsylvania Indian Survey Pennsylvania 


Phillips Academy, Andover Maine, New Mexico 
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Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences 
San Diego Museum 

School of American Research, A. I. A. 
Southwest Museum 

State Historical Society of Colorado 
State Historical Society of Iowa 

State Historical Society of North Dakota 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin 


Texas Archeological and Paleontological Society 


U. S. National Museum 
University of Arizona 
University of Arkansas 
University of Chicago 
University of Colorado 
University of Illinois 

University of Kentucky 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Nebraska 
University of New Mexico 
University of Texas 

University of Utah 

West Texas Historical and Scientific Society 
Wisconsin Archeological Society 


New York 
California 
New Mexico 
Nevada 
Colorado 
Iowa 

North Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Texas 
Alaska, Arizona, Texas 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Illinois 
Colorado 
Illinois 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
New Mexico 
Nebraska 
New Mexico 
Texas 

Utah 

Texas 
Wisconsin 
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Cart E GutHe Chairman 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS 
CANADA DEPARTMENT OF MINES NATIONAL MusEuM OF CANADA 


The Annual Report of the National Museum of Canada for 1927, published 
recently, contains several reports of anthropological interest. 

D. Jenness, Chief of the Anthropological Division, reports on a field trip to 
Newfoundland in 1927, the chief objects of which were: (1) to locate any existing 
remains of the extinct Beothuk; and (2) to discover what contacts there had been 
between the Beothuk Indians and the Eskimo to the northward. 

“The Kitchen-Middens of the Pacific Coast of Canada” and ‘‘Materia Medica of 
the Bella Coola and Neighbouring Tribes of British Columbia” are the subjects of 
reports by H. I. Smith. The kitchen-middens were built up of the refuse from the 
aboriginal villages, refuse which consists almost entirely of clam, mussel, and other 
shells, with here and there a human skeleton. Mr. Smith states that in the middens 
of Fraser River delta, back from the sea shore, artifacts and human remains are 
comparatively common. Kitchen-middens are found along the Pacific Coast, not 
only of Canada, but also of Alaska, the United States and Mexico. Inland there are 
no typical shell heaps, and on the Coast they generally lie at the mouths of fresh- 
water streams near ocean beaches where shellfish are abundant. The other report by 
Mr.Smith describes the materia medica of four tribes of British Columbia—the Bella 
Coola of Bella Coola valley, the Gitksan of Skeena River, the Carrier who live in the 
territory behind both of these tribes, and the Sikani of the headwaters of Peace 
River. Mr. Smith submitted specimens of various plants found in these districts to 
reliable informants belonging to the tribes, and questioned them concerning the 
uses of the plants. 

The field activities of the National Museum of Canada for 1929 included Mr. 
C. M. Barbeau’s resumption of work in the culture and language of the Tsimshian; 
the collection of Kwakiutl and Nootka material and taking of motion pictures 
among various tribes by Mr. H. I. Smith; and trips by Mr. C. B. Osgood to the 
Hare and Mountain Indians of the lower Mackenzie. The Indians around Georgian 
Bay were studied by Mr. D. Jenness, while Mr. W. I. Wintemberg continued the 
exploration of sites along the north coast of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Professor 
I. C. Boileau Grant of the Department of Anatomy, University of Manitoba, ex- 
amined the Peace River Indians from a somatalogical point of view and carried out 
blood tests. 


Dr. WALDEMAR JOCHELSON 


On January 14, 1930, Dr. Waldemar Jochelson celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday in Nice. In extending to the veteran ethnographer their heartiest con- 
gratulations, the Editors also wish to avail themselves of the opportunity to present 
some details of his career. 

375 
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Waldemar Jochelson was born in Vilna, formerly Russia, now Poland, January 
14, 1855. In 1875 as a college student he had to flee from Russia to avoid arrest as a 
member of the revolutionary secret society, Narodnaya Volya (The People’s Will). 
He went to Berlin and for two years worked in different plants, first as a volunteer 
and afterwards as a full paid worker on a turner’s stand for iron. In the evenings he 
heard free university lectures and courses arranged by the Social Democratic party 
for young workers. He was introduced to some of the Social Democratic deputies 
and corresponded on Russian topics in their Berlin Parteizeitung. At the same time 
he wrote for the Russian revolutionary journal Fpered (Forward) edited in London 
by Lavrov, former professor of the military academy in St. Petersburg. 

In 1879 Jochelson left Germany for Switzerland, going first to Zurich, where he 
became a student of the agricultural division of the Polytechnikum. For lack of 
means he had to be satisfied with one daily meal. A Swiss patron gave dinners 
to Russian students on condition of being repaid by his pensioners after they got a 
position. After a year’s study in Zurich Dr. Jochelson was invited to become a 
teacher in a school for Russian children in Clarens, on the Lake of Geneva, directed 
by Mr. Parchet, a former professor of French in Katkoff’s lyceum of Moscow. There 
he spent about four years, giving in addition to his regular job private lessons to pu- 
pils who were backward. With sufficient means he was able to support Russian anti- 
governmental publications edited in Geneva by the noted Tikhomirov. Among the 
pupils of Mr. Parchet were the children of many Russian aristocrats, e.g., the Prince 
Demidov San Donato, General Gorlov, the General Procureur Mouravyov. When 
the latter visited Clarens he requested Mr. Parchet to dismiss his exiled teachers. 
Besides Jochelson the noted Russian writers Zaitzev, Sokolov and Oelsnitz were 
lecturing there. Jochelson went to Geneva and took charge of the Russian printing 
office where revolutionary publications were printed. 

In 1884 he decided to return to Russia under an assumed name in order to con- 
tinue his revolutionary activity at home. On the frontier he was recognized, ar- 
rested, and brought te St. Petersburg. After three years of solitary confinement in 
the Petropavlovsky Fortress he was sent by order of the Czar for ten years to re- 
motest places of northeastern Siberia. This period was utilized for the study of the 
languages and ethnology of the numerous native tribes and linguistics. Already in 
exile he used his ethnological knowledge for writing articles in the Publications of the 
Geographical Society and Academy of Sciences of Petrograd and of the scientific 
societies of Moscow. As a result of these writings he was invited to lead the northern 
division of the Yakut Expedition of the Russian Geogrpahical Society (1895-1897). 

In 1899 on the recommendation of the Russian Academy of Sciences he was 
invited by the American Museum of Natural History to lead the Siberian Division 
of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition (1900-1902) headed by Professor Boas. In 
1909-1911 he was leader of the Aleut-Kamchatka Expedition of the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society at the expense of the Moscow banker, F. P. Riaboushinsky. In 
1912-1922 he was division-curator of the Museum for Anthropology and Ethno- 
graphy of the Russian Academy of Sciences in Petrograd and collaborator of the 
Asiatic Museum of the Academy. 
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He is a member of the Anthropological Society at the University of Petrograd 
(1898) and the American Anthropological Associations (1901); charter member of 
the American Linguistic Society (1924); life member of the Russian Geographical 
Society of Petrograd (1898); honorary member of the Society of Natural Sciences 
at the University of Moscow (1912); of the Geographical Society of Munich, Bavaria, 
(1913), and of the Anthropological Society of Washington (1929). He received a 
silver medal (1892), a gold medal (1898) and a large gold medal (1912) from the 
Russian Geographical Society in Petrograd; a gold medal of the Society for An- 
thropology and Ethnography at Moscow University (1912); and Akhmatov’s prize 
of the Russian Academy of Sciences (1916). 

His publications in Russian, German and English form a library by themselves. 
The chief researches published in America are: 1. The Koryak, Parts 1-2, Vol. VI, 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 1904-1908; 2. The Yukaghir, Parts 1-3, Vol. IX, 
Jesup N. P. E. 1910-1926. These two volumes were published by the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York. A Grammar of the Yukaghir Language 
was published by the New York Academy of Science in 1905 and reprinted as a 
Supplement to the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST of the same year. The American 
Museum of Natural History published in 1928 the handbook Peoples of Asiatic 
Russia, and the press of this institution is to publish, through Mr. Felix Warburg’s 
generosity, a completed volume on The Yakut People. The Carnegie Institution of 
Washington published Jochelson’s Archeological Investigations in the Aleutian Is- 
lands, 1925, Archeological Investigations in Kamchatka, 1928, and now he is writing 
a volume on The History, Ethnology, and Sociology of the Aleut. A Grammar of the 
Aleut Language and a Volume on Aleut Mythology (texts and translations) are to 
be published soon by the Linguistic Society of America under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor Boas. A monograph on the Kamchadal (Mythology, History, Ethnology and 
Sociology) is in preparation, as well as a Grammar of the Kamchadal Language. 

Mrs. Jochelson, an M. D., accompanied Jochelson’s expeditions as physical 
anthropologist. Some of her anthropometrical measurements were worked out for 
her doctoral dissertation: ‘‘Dina Jochelson-Brodsky, Zur Topographie des weiblichen 
Kérpers nordostsibirischer Vélker; Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Dok- 
torwiirde der Hohen medizinischen Fakultaét der Universitat Ziirich. Aus dem 
Anthropologischen Institut der Universitat Ziirich (Direktor Professor Dr. R. 
Martin), 1906.” This was reprinted in Archiv fir Anthropologie, Braunschweig, 
1906. Another work, “Contribution to the Anthropology of the Women of North- 
eastern Siberia,” was published in Russian in the Russian Anthropological Journal, 
Moscow, 1907. All her other measurements were worked out for the last volume, on 
Physical Anthropology, of the Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition 
and will be published soon by Professor Boas, the Director of the Expedition. 


MUSEUM AND LABORATORY FOR THE StupY OF INDIAN LIFE 


Plans for the construction of a museum and laboratory for the study of American 
Indian Life have been completed according to an announcement by the Board of 
Trustees of the Laboratory of Anthropology at Sante Fé. The first unit of the pro- 
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posed group of buildings will be built in the early spring with funds granted by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. Rockefeller has given $200,000 for the erection and equipment of the first of 
the ten units planned, and will also contribute the income of a fund of $300,000 
toward the budget of the laboratory for five years. Additional contributions, and 
possibly a permanent endowment, are expected from the same source if the labora- 
tory proves its value asa lasting operative institution. 

When completed the project will provide research laboratories, museum exhibi- 
tions, libraries, lecture halls and adequate facilities for graduate instruction in 
archaeology as well as public education in the history of America’s native races. 

The buildings will be erected on a fifty-acre plot on the outskirts of Santa Fé. 
The first unit will cover a ground area of about 8,000 square feet and will contain on 
one floor administrative offices, exhibition halls, laboratories, studies, an assembly 
hall and lounge, and a library.— Science. 

According to the announcement of scholarships for training in the anthropo- 
logical field method there will be a change in the regions worked during the coming 
summer. The area for 1929 was the southwestern part of the United States. For 
1930 scholarships are offered for training in Archaeology, Ethnology, and Linguis- 
tics. Scholars in Archaeology will be assigned to a mound site in Illinois and will 
work under the direction of Professor Fay-Cooper Cole, of the University of Chi- 
cago. Scholars in Ethnology will take part in studies of a selected tribe of Washing- 
ton or Oregon, under the direction of Professor L. Spier, of the University of 
Washington. Scholars in Linguistics will work on one of the languages, probably 
Sahaptin,spoken at Yakima Reservation, under the direction of Professor M. Jacobs, 
of the University of Washington. 


THE FLORIDA ANTHROPOID LABORATORY OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


Yale University has acquired nearly 200 acres of land near Orange Park, Florida, 
on which it will establish a laboratory station for the breeding and scientific study 
of the anthropoid apes. The establishment of this station and its maintenance for 
the next ten years has been made possible by the gift of $500,000 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

The general plans for the organization of the station and the site for its establish- 
ment have been approved by a committee of distinguished scientific men, including 
in addition to representatives of Yale, Professor Edwin G. Conklin, of Princeton 
University; Dr. Milton J. Greenman, of the Wistar Institute, Philadelphia; Pro- 
fessor Theobald Smith, of the Rockefeller Institute; Dr. Clark Wissler, of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New York; Dr. H. Gideon Wells, of the University 
of Chicago, and Dr. John C. Merriam, president of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. This group will also serve as an advisory board for the general super- 
vision of the program of the station. 

A special laboratory will be built on the Florida site for the intensive study of one 
or more species of the anthropoids. According to the announcement, detailed obser- 
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vation will be made of the habits, social relations, life history and psychobiological 
development of these animals. 

The station will be under the general supervision of Professor Robert M. Yerkes. 
The academic center for the activity will remain in New Haven, where it is hoped 
that enlarged laboratories and equipment may be obtained in proximity to the 
Institute of Human Relations. Senior members of the staff of the unit will alternate 
between the Florida station and the New Haven laboratories, spending some 
months in each place. 

Observational field camps are planned in Africa and Malaysia. Here the anthro- 
poids and other primates will be studied in their natural surroundings. Such work 
is now being conducted by Dr. H. C. Bingham, who is studying the mountain gorilla 
in the Belgian Congo in the heart of central Africa. It is expected that another mem- 
ber of the staff will shortly proceed for study and the collection of material to Kindia 
in French equatorial Africa, where the Pasteur laboratory is established. 

The three divisions of activity in comparative psychobiology are planned to 
supplement each other. In the academic center at New Haven data will be assem- 
bled and studied in the light of their bearing upon problems of human conduct. At 
the Florida station, apes will be observed over long periods of time under carefully 
controlled conditions, and animals will be bred for use in the New Haven laborator- 
ies and elsewhere. In the field camps added data concerning the natural history of 
the same type of animal will be gathered.—Science. 


SINANTHROPUS PEKINENSIS 


The Peking correspondent of the London Times reports that at an open meeting 
of the Geological Society of China held on December 28 the closely guarded details of 
the finding in North China of the skull of a man hundreds of thousands of years 
old were officially revealed. The discovery was made on December 2, in a limestone 
cave deposit at Choukoutien, forty miles from Peking. 

The find consists of the greater part of an uncrushed adult skull belonging to an 
entirely new genus, known to science as Sinanthropus Pekinensis, which is definitely 
placed above the Java ape-man in brain capacity, but below Neanderthal man. The 
Peking man is considered to antedate Neanderthal man and is held to be nearer the 
genus Homo than the Piltdown and Java types. Estimates of the age of the skull 
vary greatly. Dr. Grabau, adviser to the Chinese Geological Survey, states that the 
Peking man lived at the beginning of the Quaternary Period and gives his age as 
1,000,000 years, but Pére Teilhard Dechardin, president of the Geological Society 
of France, and also adviser to the Chinese Survey, favors an estimate of 400,000 to 
500,000 years. 

The credit for the actual discovery of the skull goes to a young Chinese geologist, 
Mr. W. C. Pei, in charge of the field work of the Geological Survey at Choukoutien 
last season. Excavations there had previously yielded the major parts of the two 
lower jaws and numerous teeth and skull fragments of “Peking Man,” as well as 
four tons of fossil remains, including the sabre-toothed tiger, which flourished at the 
same time as “Peking Man.” The skull is still largely embedded in hard travertine, 
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which will require a couple of months of difficult and delicate work to remove, but 
the vault from the massive brow ridges to the occiput and the whole of the right 
side have already been freed from the relatively soft matrix, showing that while most 
of the facial region seems lacking, the brain case is almost completely preserved. 
The massive jaw sockets are also visible—Science. 


* * * * 


THE Museum OF Far EASTERN ANTIQUITY in Stockholm published its first 
bulletin on September 15, 1929. It contains a definition of the origin and aims of the 
Museum by Dr. J. G. Andersson, and a series of articles mostly in English by such 
distinguished scholars as Dr. Andersson himself, and Professor Karlgren. The 
volume can be secured from the Librarian of the Museum, the price being 18 
crowns, or $5.00. Separate articles can be obtained; for example, Professor Karl- 
gren’s paper on the authenticity of ancient Chinese texts is issued at the price of 
$1.00 The second number is expected to appear some time in 1930 and will include 
an article by Dr. O. Janse on certain bronze implements from Yiinnan and neigh- 
boring regions, a paper by Professor Karlgren on some fecundity symbols in ancient 
China, etc. 


PROFESSOR Lip1o CrpriANI of the National Museum of the University of Flor- 
ence is continuing the investigation of African prehistory, modern cultures, and 
physical anthropology. He has made large collections, discovered an important new 
type of Bushman paintings, taken facial casts, and made an ethnographical collec- 
tion from northern Rhodesia and other parts of Africa. Several papers have ap- 
peared on the results of the expedition mostly in the Archivio per |’Antropologia 
e la Etnologia 1928 and 1929. 


Proressor A. L. KROEBER has been devoting the present term to a reconnais- 
ance of northern Mexico both from a linguistic and ethnographic point of view. He 
is likewise planning a study of Yuman languages of Arizona. 


Mrs. ZELIA NuTTALt has returned to her residence in Mexico after an absence of 
over half a year. Invited to serve as a member of the organizing committee of a 
“Retrospective Exhibition” in connection with the International ‘Semaine de la 
Lumiére,”’ a Congress held in Paris last summer, sponsored by the “Institut d’Acti- 
nologie,” she made an exhibit there and lectured on ‘‘The Cult of the Sun at the 
Zenith in Ancient Tropical America.’”’ She also gave the same lecture at a special 
meeting of the Royal Anthropological Institute, London, of which she is a Fellow, 
and at Cambridge University. It was owing to Mrs. Nuttall’s initiative and sugges- 
tions that the observation of the striking solar phenomenon of the shadowless pole 
or gnomon which marks the advent of the rainy season and the Aztec New Year has 
been revived in Mexico as a school feast of educational and patriotic value. Last 
year, for the first time since 1519, the event was celebrated in the public square of 
Coyoncan by thousands of school children, with Aztec dances and songs to the ac- 
companiment of wooden drums and flutes. 
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A BRANCH OF THE SOUTHWEST MuseEvM, of Los Angeles, is soon to be built to 
house the artifacts collected by Mr. and Mrs. William H. Campbell. It is to be 
located in the vicinity of Twenty-Nine Palms, near which the collections were made. 


COLONEL WILLIAM H. CorsusieEr, United States Army, retired, died on Febru- 
ary, 8,1930. He was born in 1844 in Nyack, N. Y., served during the Civil War, and 
subsequently took part in various Indian campaigns, especially against the Chey- 
enne, Sioux, and Apache. He was responsible for the capture of the famous Apache 
chief, Geronimo. He published a book on the language of the Apaches, and wrote 
the only worthwhile paper on the Yavapai for the American Antiquarian for 1886. 


THE MUSEUM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA announces an alteration as 
to the scope of the museum journal. The purely popular and the scientific side 
are now separated, the former being published in the University Museum Bulletin 
of which three issues have come to hand and which is to be published monthly from 
November to May. This bulletin will contain brief accounts of recent acquisitions 
and current activities. The Museum Journal will henceforward contain only articles 
of definite scientific importance. It will be issued as a quarterly as heretofore but 
each subsequent part is to contain articles dealing only with a single field of investi- 
gation. 


THe TWENTY-FourTH INTERNATIONAL AMERICANIST CONGRESS will be held in 
Hamburg September 7th to 13th, 1930. Participants are asked to send their titles 
with a brief summary not later than June 1st. Dues may be sent to the International 
Americanist Congress, care of M. M. Warburg & Company, Hamburg. For regular 
members the dues are 20 marks, for associate members, 10 marks. The Organization 
Committee includes Dr. G. Thilenius, President, and R. Grossmann, Secretary. 


FREDERICK STARR has been elected Academico Correspondiente of the National 
Academy of Arts and Letters of Cuba. 


Henry B. Co..iys, assistant curator of ethnology in the U. S. National Mu- 
seum, has returned from Alaska, where he has been collecting since April. He has 56 
boxes of anthropological specimens with him. 


WE NOTE WITH PROFOUND REGRET the death on November 6, 1929, of one of 
our three Honorary Members, Dr. Karl von den Steinen, one-time director of the 
Berlin Ethnographical Museum and professor of ethnology at the University of 
Berlin. Professor von den Steinen was seventy-four years of age. 


In THE MANDATED TERRITORY of New Guinea a sociological census is being 
conducted by the Government to determine the causes of depopulation. Mr. Chin- 
nery, the administration anthropologist, has devoted some months in Kieta and in 
New Britain to this task. Dr. Hortense Powdermaker of London University has 
been working in New Ireland, Miss Beatrice Blackwood in Rabaul, Mr. Gregory 
Bateson among the Baining and Sulka of New Britain. 
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THE FIELD Museum OF NATURAL History has begun publication of a monthly 
bulletin, Field Museum News, which is to be circulated among the institution’s 
members, now numbering nearly 6,000. Announcements, reports and records of all 
museum activities will be published in the periodical, including notes on additions 
and improvements in the exhibition halls, and accounts of the work conducted in the 
museum’s scientific research laboratories, and by its many expeditions operating in 
widely scattered and remote parts of the world. Dr. Stephen C. Simms, director of 
the museum, is the editor. Contributing editors include Dr. Berthold Laufer, 
curator of anthropology; Dr. B. E. Dahlgren, acting curator of botany; Dr. O. C. 
Farrington, curator of geology, and Dr. Wilfred H. Osgood, curator of zoology. A 
feature of the January issue is the first installment of a history of the museum since 
it was founded by Marshall Field in 1893, written by Dr. Farrington, who is dean of 
the scientific staff, having been head of the department of geology since the mu- 
seum’s earliest days. 


TENAyuCA, the Aztec ruin, recently gave up three more idols of stone. Two are 
sitting on their haunches and have their hands on their knees while their heads bear 
ornate head-dresses. A third idol is just a face broken off a body that has not yet 
been found. All three represent priests or gods, who may be identified later when 
their adornments are studied. The style of carving is Aztec. The site of Tenayuca 
has yielded an enormous quantity of pottery, whole and in fragments, which has 
been classified and is being studied by Eduardo Noguera, of the Direction of Arche- 
ology of the Mexican Ministry of Education. Some stratigraphic explorations have 
been made to determine the succession of cultures in that region. Pottery fragments 
belonging to the Archaic, Toltec, and Aztec periods have been found, and objects 
from the oldest of these periods, the so-called Archaic, have been found to an un- 
usual depth, indicating that Tenayuca has been occupied continuously for very long 
periods of time. 


NeIL M. Jupp, curator of American archeology, U. S. National Museum, re- 
turned to Washington on September 23 from four months’ field work in Arizona in 
behalf of the National Geographic Society. Mr. Judd’s investigations this year were 
primarily concerned with collection of beams from prehistoric Pueblo ruins. With 
these old timbers it is hoped to bridge the single remaining gap in the “tree ring” 
chronology being erected by Dr. A. E. Douglass, of the University of Arizona, and 
thus make possible the dating of Pueblo Bonito and other pre-Spanish ruins of the 
Southwest. While under the general direction of Mr. Judd, the society’s 1929 
excavations were directly supervised by Messrs. L. L. Hargrave, of the Museum of 
Northern Arizona, at Flagstaff, and E. W. Haury, of the University of Arizona, at 
Tucson. Dr. Douglass is now engaged in reviewing the material resulting from the 
expeditions; a midwinter report is anticipated. 


Mr. MATTHEW W. STIRLING, chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, left 
Washington on January 13 for a cruise among the Ten Thousand Islands between 
Charlotte Harbor and Cape Sable, Florida, where he hopes to discover evidences of 
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the former occupancy of this area by the Caloosa Indians. He is being aided by Mr. 
Lee Parish, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, whose 85-foot yacht, Esperanza, furnishes trans- 
portation. After his exploration in the Ten Thousand Islands region Mr. Stirling 
will excavate a large sand mound on the west coast of Florida, south of Tampa Bay. 


THE MuSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, HEYE FounpaTIon, has asked the 
Government of Denmark, through the State Department, for permission to send an 
expedition to Scoresby Sound and its vicinity in East Greenland to collect ethno- 
logical material for a study of the coast Eskimo of that region, as well as archaeo- 
logical specimens. Should permission be granted, the expedition will be led by 
Captain Robert A. Bartlett. 


Dr. Paut S. Martrn, of Chicago, as a member of the staff of the department of 
anthropology at the Field Museum of Natural History, is now at the museum, where 
he has assumed his work as assistant curator in charge of North American archaeo- 
logy. 


THe HuxLtey Memoria Lecture of the Royal Anthropological Institute was 
delivered by Baron Erland Nordenskiéld in the lecture theater of the Royal Society 
on November 26. Baron Nordenskidéld chose as the subject of the address ‘“The 
American Indian as Inventor.” 


Dr. TRUMAN MICHELSON, ethnologist of the Bureau of American Ethnology, has 
taken up field work in Oklahoma, Kansas and Iowa. The main object of his work is 
to ascertain whether it is not possible to reduce the Arapaho and Cheyenne lan- 
guages to normal Algonquian by the application of phonetic shifts. The social or- 
ganization of the various Algonquian tribes of these states will also be studied. 


THE MEETING OF THE BritisH AssociaATION this year will be held in Bristol, 
from September 3 to 10, when Sir Thomas Holland will be succeeded in the presiden- 
tial chair by Professor F.O. Bower. The newly elected president of the Anthropo- 
logy section is Dr. H. S. Harrison. 


Two PETRIFIED HuMAN Bratns have been found at Odinzowo, near Moscow, in 
central Russia, associated with the teeth of a woolly mammoth, arid are said to be 
the oldest fossilized human brains ever found. It is reported that a commission of 
scientists has been selected to make detailed studies of these remarkable finds of 
man during the Ice Age when the huge mammoths and the rhinoceros were clothed 
with a thick coat of woolly hair. These finds are not “Casts” but actually petri- 
fied human brains—somewhat shrunken, but sufficiently well preserved so that ana- 
tomists can reconstruct the form of the brains from the fossils. The Russian scientist 
Hindze, who is preparing a report on the brains, is of the opinion that man in the 


Ice Age possessed a brain slightly smaller and less developed than recent dwellers of 
the same area. 


THe TENTH SUMMER TERM of ten weeks of the American School of Prehistoric 
Research, under the direction of. Professor George Grant MacCurdy, of Yale 
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University, assisted by Mr. J. Townsend Russell, Jr., of the U. S. National Museum, 
will open in Paris on July 1. The field to be covered includes Paris museums, Valley 
of the Somme at Amiens, Brittany, northern Spain with excavations near Santander, 
the Pyrenes, Dordogne with excavations at St. Leon-sur-Vézére and Switzerland. 
In addition, the students will have opportunities to do field work in Czechoslovakia 
under the supervision of Messrs. V. J. Fewkes, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Robert W. Erich, of Harvard University. Applications for enrollment should be 
made as soon as possible to Dr. George Grant MacCurdy, Peabody Museum, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


THE BROOKLYN MuSEvuM announces the appointment of Dr. Herbert J. Spinden 
as curator of ethnology in the museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
Dr. Spinden goes to Brooklyn from the Peabody Museum at Harvard University, 
where he has been curator of Mexican archaeology since 1921. 


Dr. MELvin R. GILmMorE, who was formerly associated with the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, has assumed the work of curator of ethnology 
in the museum of anthropology at the University of Michigan. 


J. Rem Morr has been elected president of the Ipswich Museum in succession to 
the late Sir E. Ray Lankester, in recognition of his services to science and to the 
museum. 


Dr. CLARK WISSLER, curator of anthropology of the American Museum of 
Natural History and professor in the Yale Institute of Psychology, has been elected 
president of the New York Academy of Sciences to succeed Professor Charles P. 
Berkey, of the department of geology at Columbia University. 


Proressor H. J. FLeure, D.Sc., at present professor of geography and an- 
thropology in the University College of Wales, has been appointed professor of 
geography in the University of Manchester. 


C. W. BisHop, associate curator of the Freer Gallery of Art, has left Washington 
to resume archaeological research work in China. 


Dr. WALTER LEHMANN, professor of American ethnology at Berlin, recently 
gave a series of lectures at the University of Buenos Aires on old Mexican re- 
ligions. 


Dr. K. Tu. Preuss, director of the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde and professor at 
the University of Berlin, has been elected an honorary member of the Société des 
Américanistes de Paris. 


Mr. Witrrep D. Hams ty, Field Museum of Natural History, has returned from 
a successful expedition to Angola and Nigeria. In addition to the usual ethnographic 
work of collection and recording, he has been able to record drum music and songs 
with the aid of a dictaphone. 


= 
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